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Sugaring-Of. ‘d ‘le The Grapevine Industry 


Season . ‘se t ‘ A. M. Loomis, New York 


Generous snowfall this win- 
ter in northern latitudes — : 
gests a good season for maple ; pays . os . «Be 
sugar with later sunshine so ‘ af Maintaining Soil Fertility 
encouraging to flow of sap. In y How They Do It in Japan 
Ohio, a great state for maple 
sweets, farmers are inclined to 
favor syrup making. In Ver- 
mont the product runs more - ; = , 2 
largely to sugar. j ‘ ; The Gasoline Engine 
With each season, the fact 2 H. C. Rameower, Ohic 
seems more generally. under- 
stood that light colo? in ‘maple 
goods is an indication of high 
quality and fine, “delicious 
flavor. Consequently, it pays to 
retain this light, natural color. 
Some of the requisites In mak- 
ing salable maple products are 
first.of all to have a good 
equipment, including an up-to- 
date evaporator; then plenty of 
dry wood for a hot, quick fire. 
The longer the sap is kept 
after it has min from the tree 
the poorer the product. Many 
up-to-date farmers favor boil- 
ing the syrup. to stich a point 
that it will weigh 11> pounds 
net to the gallon. Then -re- 
\move it from the fire and. allow 
-.it to cool, When the niter will 
-be found at the bottom; . The 
syrup.can then. bé reheated 
and. pit up in air-tight gallon 
cans or sugared. off. 
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WAIT === BOOK FREE 


My 1910 Free Book of Styles and Prices—Use this Coupon. 









BH. C. Phelps, Pres., The Ohfe Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 4, Columbus, O. § 
Hereis my name. Send me your Direct-FromFactory Prices and Big Split Hickory Book FREE. 
EO iS icc clikns Tete ic acks els eharaies salen tatake tidus Wes. Pere ee ES Sk 


DID Sacc scitin'in ds pede en Rae tee Meee ad ak odaese ans tetsbhe Mies te ka cnegethbipidinbidatnet becca 
lee AT S KE LE a Be 


i), Let Me Pay the Postage 
hi on this Big Free Book to 


NW 
\\\\ ’ 
I couldn’t afford to pay the postage and send you_ 
¥ ou this big book FREE if I did not know that you are 
bound to be pleased with my Split Hickory 125 Styles and Prices. 

Are you one of my 100,000 customers who have made Split 
Hickory Vehicles famous? Because if you are, I know that you 
will answer this latest news advertisement of mine to get the 
best news I ever had to send you on Split Hickory Vehicle 
prices and styles, made to order just the same as ever. 

I can do business quick with any old customer of mine. 

If you have never bought a buggy from me—or any vehicle 
—my Sreponticn this year, explained in my Big, New Split 
Hickory Vehicle Book with prices that save you from $26.50 in 
cash and upwards, will interest you at once. 
































Every once in a while buggy concerns, that sell through dealers, come out and advertise to try to make the readers 
of this paper “buy of dealers.’ 
Naturally, they want to get your trade and also the $26.50 and upward of your cash that Pll save you direct from 


my factory. 
They've got a problem on their hands because I duplicate any job they can make or sell and save you $26.50 or up H. C. PHELPS, President 
in the retail price anywhere in the United States. The Bena-Fide Man 
I only have to charge you the actual factory cost plus my one small proft—you pay me no jobber’s profit—no dealer's Only -T'o-User—The Man the 
profit—no dealer's clerk hire—no rent expense, and no ‘‘credit loss’’ charge, which the dealers and jobbers have to And Hueez Makers Den’t Like 
Because ves You Money 


charge up to their customers who do pay their bills. ; 
One cash dollar spent with me has almost the value of two dollars at your dealer’s. Of course, he may give you a My 100,000 
f 


. L 1 y customers Sell Sete aoighbove about the satis 
few months’ time, but look at the awful interest you pay for the accommodation—$26. 50 to $40.00 on even the few styles faction they got tm Split Hickories. That's what sells so 
he can show you. light, running gear. how easy and comfortable they ate 

I refer you to—Any bank, business house, express company or the postmaster in Columbus or Cincinnati, Ohio. to ride in: ae Pe dg po bb pig Lae | 

I refer you to—Over i00,000 Satisfied Customers located all over the United States. course, they all want Spit Rickorjes when the ~~ -%4 

I refer you to—Either R. G. Dun & Co.'s or the Bradstreet Mercantile Co.’s reference books, Sree Seavees Prteun SOS Sad aw | eave rem and up oa 

I refer you to—The Publisher of any magazine, farm paper or religious paper in the United States. Ninvesciaate this for yourself by sending me your name 

preteme these references and fully satisfy yourself about my liberal methods of dealing with my customers tent easiest way for ny. Dg 1 Yortiollo ‘Book Pree e 
— expla: 


Split Hickory 





Don’t think of buying —y kind of'a vehicle or harness this season until you get my 
Book on Split Hickory Vehicles and high-grade Harness, Lotover i styten 
My 2-Year Guarantee has been made famous by Split Hickory Vehicle Durability of shown in m 5 
Construction. We use second-growth, lard, seasoned split hickory—split with the grain— $26.00 or up and 
not sawed across—which gives strongest, most dependable and durable, yet light and = 
handsome running-gear. Seery part of Split Hickory Vehicles is guaranteed in work:nan- 
ship and materials to be the very highest quality for the purpose. Our catalog tells. you 
every point more accurately and carefully and truthfully than any dealer could be expected 
to know about the construction of other vehicles that he never saw made. 

Celebrated Sheldon Genuine French-Point Automobile Springs 
used on all Split Hickory Vehicles, making them positively the 
easiest-riding buggies on the market. 

125 Styles: e make to order over 125 styles of Split Hickory 
Vehicles—including all styles of Top Buggies; Automobile-Seat, 
"Two-in-One-Buggies; handsome runabouts with fancy seats, reg- 
ular seats and automobile seats— Phaetons, Carriages, Surreys, 
Spring Wagons and high-grade Harness. And I make Split 

ickories so dependable and. satisfactory to my customers that I 
can afford, also, to give you 


30 Days’ Road Test 
2 Years’ Guarantee 


When you deal with Phelps, you deal with headquarters — the 
factory that makes what you buy. 
hen you buy of Phelps you get brand new, latest styles of 
famous Split Hickory Vehicles that set the pace for style—and 
equal or outlast, even with hard usage, the highest-priced buggies 
made today in the United States. 
Just write on coupon above, or age or letter, for my Book and see how Split Hickories 
y > 


ome mate ee vad Se rye Pa these statements I’ve made to you here, today, are This Split berseee nid ong a 
H.C. PHELPS--Manufacturer—President é is my cat tae 

The tures : 3 

The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co. Se ieae eee 


Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful; and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtos 
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The Grapevine Industry 


Growing Vines for Commercial Purposes a Large Proposition---Interest Centered in Western New York 
Around Fredonia--Wide Areas Employed and Much Money Engaged in the Enterprise--- 
Annual Output of Young Vines Numbered in Millions--By A. W. Loomis of New York 


ALF to three-quarters of all the 
grapevines planted in the United 
States, exclusive of the Pacific 
coast, are grown in Fredonia, 
N Y. Although this industry is 
centered in a village of less than 
6000 people, it represents a large investment 
of capital, employs several hundred persons 
during the season, and produces an annual 
output of over $200,000. Here in this one 
locality is grown annually over 15,000,000 
salable grapevines. 

Strange as it may seem, that remarkably 
full and complete handbook of almost all the 
available information extant on grapes and 
grape growing, The Grapes of New York, by 
Prof U. P. Hedrick, contains practically noth- 
ing about this great industry. Everything 
else about grapes is told with a wealth of 
detail. From the: five nurseries operated at 
Fredonia, N Y, and two others at Sheridan, 





deep, loose, easily worked, easily fertilized, 
glacial gravel soil, especially productive of 
long, strong root growth in a single season. 
The soil is warm and workable in almost any 
weather. Second, the surrounding thousands 
of acres of strong, productive vineyards from 
which millions of cuttings are available every 
winter, from healthy, vigorous vines, known 
to be true to name and of strong bearing, 
disease-resisting and prolific strains. This 
combination cannot be approached, so experts 
say, elsewhere in the world. 

A nursery outfit consists of big, cement 
cellars, fire and frost proof, and wide, rolling 
acres of land. Many times as much land is 
needed as is planted to roots any one year, 
for growing roots rapidly exhaust fertility. 
After one crop of roots is taken off, two or 
three years vf fertilization, cultivation and 
cropping are required to put the soil in con- 
dition to grow another crop of grave roots. 


Some of the nurseries own their farms, others 
lease the land for one year, paying as high 
as $50 an acre for one year’s use. 


Concords Are 90% of Total 


The cuttings are made in the winter. Many 
grape growers make a comfortable sum by 
cutting up the brush trimmed out of their 
vineyards, supplying it to the nursery to be 
set the coming spring. Others sell their brush 
in loads to the nursery. All the nurseries also 
own vineyards of varieties; that is, grapes 
other than Concord, which constitutes more 
than 90% of the commercial vineyards, and 
get out their own cuttings of these varieties 

The cuttings are 7 to 9 inches long and 
each must have two buds; and may have 
from four to six. When the ground is 
thoroughly warm, first being in perfect con- 
dition, the cuttings are plowed in; that is, set 
at 1 to 2-inch intervals, upright at the edge 





N Y, three miles east, one at 
Portland, N Y, and one at 
Westfield, N Y, are grown, as 
said before, over half the 
grapevines sold by all the nurs- 
ery firms of the country. 

This region is specially 
adapted to grape culture, both 
because of soil and climate. 
“The climate is more important 
than the land,’’ says Prof Hed- 
rick in his book, ‘“‘and a climate 
so near perfection for grape 
growing as that of this section 
is indeed rare.”’ Grape grow- 
ing has progressed steadily 
since its inception here in 
1818. Today there are 35,000 
acres of bearing vineyards in 
the grape belt, of which Fre- 
Gonia is the center, and the 
largest single grape growing 
area in the world. The grape 
nursery. industry has kept pace 
with the grape growing indus- 
try and has progressed with 
special vigor since T. 8S. Hub- 
bard established here in 1866 
what soon grew to be the “larg- 
est grape nursery in the world.”’ 

The Hubbard plant is now 
rivaled by Louis Roesch and 
George S. Josselyn, both of 
whom went into business here 
in 1880, and by Foster & Grif- 
fith, established in 1902. Stark 
Brothers have a big grape grow- ff 
ing branch at Portland, estab- 
lished in 1902, and there are 
several prosperous smaller 
nurserymen in the vicinity. 

Two reasons adapt. this 
vicinity for this specialized 
industry. First, the pe*lar, 
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LITERALLY, THREE OF A KIND 


Three bunches-of well-formed grapes, ripened on one fruit cane. 


Treawmasr coaTrTrm ma « te & 


of a plow furrow, and another 


furrow turned against them. 
One or more buds are under 
ground, to develop roots, and 


one or more above ground. It 
takes 1000 cuttings to the 
square rod, or 160,000 to the 
acre, and several of the nurs- 
eries grow 100 acres a year. 
Some farmer’s boy may want to 
figure out how many cuttings 
this will require. 





Thorough Work Required 


bundling, packing and shipping 
is done. The cellar is frost 
proof and great care is always 
exercised to keep the roots 
from drying out, for a dry root 
is a dead one. 

Most grapevines sold are one 
year old; that is, have never 
been reset, and are graded as 
No 1 and No 2, according to 
root growth. The surplus which 
is not sold is reset and sold the 
next year for a better price, 

It is estimated that nearly 
400 acres of land are used in 
this industry each year. This 
means from 1200 to 1600 acres 
are used in the rotation. More 

{To Page 236.] 


ot 


Number 7 


The crop _ «is carefully 
handled, for it is valuable. Cul- 
tivator, hand hoe and spray 
machine are kept going. Not 
a weed is permitted in the nurs- 
ery. In the fall the roots are 
plowed out, gathered into- 
bundles, tied up, pitched on 
wagous, like hay, and taken to 
the cellars, where the winter 
work of sorting, counting, 
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AGRICULTURE IN SEE" ‘ORIENT 3 


Maintaining Soil Fertility in Japan 


Orientals Support Many Men and Animals on Small Area---Care for Human and Animal Waste---Utiilze Green 
Manures---Composition of Fertilizers Used in Japan—A Japanese Compost House—Americans May 
- Learn Many Lessons in Maintaining Soil Fertility from Japan-—-By Prof F. H. King 


HE attention and effort ‘which 
for centuries has been devoted 
to the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility in- China, Korea and 
Japan. are probably greater 
than in any other part of the 
world, and the efficiency of 
these efforts is measured by the dense popu- 
jations these countries have maintained and 
still are maintaining, largely from the awe 
ucts of their soil. 

Japan is now supporting a population in 
her four main islands of moré than 48,500,- 
000 people and more than 2,600,000 horses 
and cattle, nearly all of them laboring ani- 
mals and all on only 21,321 square miles of 
cultivated land. This is at the rate of 2277 
people and 125 horses and cattle to each 
square mile of cultivated land. 

In 1900 the improved farm land in the 
United States was 647,591 square miles, and 
our population was 76,085,794 people and 
81,049,894 horses, mules and cattle, so that 
our density was then 117 people and 125 
horses and cattle for each square mile of 
improved farm land. Japan’s human popu- 
lation is thus nearly 20 times the density 
df our own, while she is maintaining the 
same number of horses and cattle per square 
mile; but in Japan both horses and cattle 
are food consumers, like her people, while in 
the United States the 95 cattle per square 
mile are food transformers only. Besides 
these differences Japan's fields are many cen- 
turies old; ours are but one to three, while 
her people are 20 to one, on the basis of the 
clutivated land. Are we exporting enough 
food material to feed 19 Japanese nations, 
or more than 900,000,000 people? What 
are the far-east farmers doing to main- 
tain the high productive capacity of their 
fields that we are not doing? 


Utilization of Haman Waste 

Centuries ago’ China and her sister nations 
learned, or were compelled, to return to the 
cultivated fields as nearly as possible the 
entire volume of humah waste from every 
household, whether in city or country, and 
Dr Stanley, of the board of health in the 
city of Shanghai, showed me his books for 
1908, where it was recorded that in that year 


. a Chinese contractor paid the international 


concessions alone over $31,000 in gold for the 


-privilege of collecting, early in the morning 
amounting to 78,000 — 


daily, its night soil, 
tons, and taking it to the country for the 
purpose of.selling it to the surrounding farm- 
ers. The woxk is carried on daily during the 
whole year, for none of the cities in the far 
cast have hydraulic sewage disposal systems, 
and throughout these countries human «waste 
is carried to the fields, religiously guarded 
against loss, and applied with high efficiency 
to the feeding of crops. - 

Dr Kawaguchi of the national department 
of agriculture and commerce, taking his data 
from their records, informed me that the 
production of human manure in Japan in 1908 
was 23,850,295 tons. This was used on less 
than 21,321 square miles and hence at the 
rate of more than 1.75 tons per acre. We 
pay annually much larger sums for the main- 
tenance of systems of wasting this fertility 
than the farmers of these coyntries pay for 
the privilege of using it in the maintenance 
of soil fertility. 

It has been stated that Japan is main- 


—_— ee 


taining, per square mile of cultivated land, 
the same number of horses and eattle that 
we maintained in 1900 per square mile of 
improved farms. In Japan the manure from 
these animals is combined with grass, straw 
and other wastes, together with sods and mud 
from canals and ditches to form compost, or 
it is applied directly to the field, and Dr 
Kawaguchi informs me that the amount of 
compost made in 1908 was 22,811,287 tons, 
and this was applied to less than 13,645,440 
acres, or at the rate of more than 1.67 tons 
per acre. The Japanese experiment stations 
issue instructions as to the best methods of 
making and caring far compost and the 
accompanying illustration is from a photo- 
graph of a portion of a chart circular which 
they are distributing to their people. In some 
of the prefectures subsidies are provided from 
which farmers are paid at the rate of 5 yen, 
or $2.50 for the preparation of a compost heap 
on their own places, covering 20 to 40 
square yards and having the standard hight. 
In other prefectures premiums are offered for 
the best compost heaps and committees are 
appointed to judge and award the premiums. 

In all parts of the far east practically all 
of the plant ashes of cities, villages and coun- 
try households are carefully saved, guarded 
against loss by leaching, and used in one or 
another way in plant feeding. What the 
annual product of plant fuel ashes is in Japan 
we found no statistics to show, but it will 
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JAPANESE COMPOST HOUSE 
Translation from .Chart 


The upper figure is a vertical elevation of 
the compost house; fie middle figure is a 
cross section, and lower figure is a floor plan. 





be an underestimate to place the fuel burned 
by the average household at two tons of straw 
or wood. The number of households Im Japan 
in 1908 exceeded 8,700,000, so that the plant 
fuel used, on the basis assumed, would have 
exceeded 17,400,000 tons. Taking the 
cent of ash im this fuel at 4.5, the total 
amount would be 776,000 tons; and in the 
same year Japan imported 753,074 tons of 


fy 


‘commercial fertilizers, making, with the 


ashes, 1,529,074 tons, or 0.11 ton per acre 


of her cultivated lands. These figures are- 


highly interesting. 

The floor area of a compost house should 
be 12 by 18 feet per 2.5 acres of field. This 
will permit the production of from 16 to 20 


tons per year. .The wall of the compost house 
is 1 foot thick, made of earth. ~ 

The compost is piled 4 to 5 feet high. The 
floor is a mixture of clay, sand and lime, 
water-tight. Trees should be planted about 


_the house for shade to reduce loss of nitro- 


gen. . The construction of the house should 
be such as to protect the compost from wind 
and rain and the entrance should be on the 
north side: ‘The material for compost is 
barnyard manure, straw, weeds, chaff, organic 
refuse and waste from the kitchen. These 
materials should be brought daily and placed 
on one side of the compost floor until - it 
attains a hight of 5 feet. After 1 foot in 
depth is reached and the material compacted, 
a layer of’ soil 1.2 inches thick should be 
spread over it and the process repeated until 
the full hight is attained. The material 
should be kept wet, either by water or with 
drainings from the drain pit. It should be 
left in the completed form five weeks in sum- 
mer and seven weeks in winter, when it 
should be turned over, by transferring to the 
other side, and the turning should be done 
twice. Water enough is used to insure drain- 
age, but not enough to have any excess to 
take to the field separately. The temperature 
should be maintained below that of the body 
by adding water when necessary. 

This amount of compost is intended for two 
crops, the rice in summer, and for the grain 
and other crops for the winter and early 
spring, which occupy the ground up to near 
the time of transplanting the rice. It has 
the composition given in the table, analysis 
of compost, and the amount applied to each 
crop each year is three to four tons per acre. 
They regard this compost worth about half 
that of cottonseed cake, as a fertilizer, and 
the price of cottonseed cake was about $1.20 
per 100 pounds. The value placed on the 
amount of compost here considered was 60 
yen, or $30. 


Utilization of Green Manure 


Beside the cultivated land in Japan, and 
in addition to its forest lands, there is an 
area of weed lands amounting to 22% of the 
cultivated fields. From this area is cut, to 


"work directly into the rice fields as green 


manure, to use in making into compost or to 
feed, two to three crops of green material 
which is ultimately used in plant feeding for 
crops grown on the cultivated fields. The 
yield per acre from the two or three cuttings 
each year, I am told, averages about 1 kan 
per ton for each cutting, or five tous per 
acre for the three cuttings. The first cutting 
from these lands is usually worked directly 
into the rice fields as green manure; the sec- 
ond cutting goes to form compost for use 
on the dry land crops; and the third cutting, 
to make compost for the next season. The 
amount of compost made in Japan annually 
is placed by Dr Kawaguchi, as already stated, 
at 1.67 toms per acre. The amount of green 
Manure made by working this material 
@irectly itito the rice fields, on the basis of 
the area of weed lands and of the yield stated 
above, would be 4,953,294 tons, or at the 
rate of 0.36 ton per acre for the entire 
cultivated area. 

Nearly one-fifth of the dry land fields in 
Japan is annually occupied by some nitro- 
gen-gathering crop, adding aitragen to the 
soil of the dry land fields. Then, on the rice 
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fields apd as a winter crop alternating with 
the rice, legumes are extensively grown, espe- 
cially where green stuff from the hil) lands 
is not readily available, and for the express 
purpose of producing green manure. The 
amount of fertilizer produced in both of these 
_ways is greater than that which comes from 
the weed lands, hence we must add at least 
0.5 ton per acre as green manure from these 
sources. 

In addition to the fertilization practices 
which have been named, I observed straw 
and chaff extensively applied directly to the 
rice fields after the rice had been trans- 
planted, the dry straw and stems being forced 
directly into the mud beneath the water be- 
tween the tows of rice. I saw it also used 
as a fertilizer with transplanted onions and 
some other crops, so that when all of the 
various methods of returning fertilizers to 
the cultivated fields are considered and the 
amounts taken collectively, they represent an 
annual total which must equal and probably 
exceed 4.5 tons per acre, exclusive of the 
commercial fertilizers which in recent years 
have been coming into use. 


Fertilizers Used in Japan 


Through the kindness of Director Ono of 
the Nara experiment station, I am able to 
give the composition of compost as prepared 
by the methods practiced there. 


Analysis of Compost 


Organic matter ......... 27.51% 
DE. os « 6a Pena aaa 0.78% 
on RE TF a re 0.50% 
Phosphoric acid ..:.....:; 0.60% 


If we apply these percentages to the quan- 
tity of compost per acre, as stated above, 
they show that there is added to the soil, 
through the compost, 918.8 pounds of organic 
matter; 26.1 pounds of nitrogen; 16.7 pounds 
of potash and 20 pounds of phosphoric acid. 

Dr Daikuhara, chemist of the Imperial agri- 
cultural experiment station of Tokyo, has 
very kindly given me his determinations for 
the composition of five of the most important — 
mant compdnents which make up the green 


FARM AND BARN 


stuff collected from the weed and hill lands, 
and his values are stated below. 
Mean Composition of Green Manure 


SEE See 56.218% 
Organic matter ......., 38.268% 
SE oases... Secale ok pee 5.514% 
a en 0.478% 
Sr Pe OR 0.290% 
Phosphoric acid ....... 0.078% 


Through the addition of the green manure 
from the weed lands, on the basis of this 
analysis and the 720 pounds added per acre, 
the fields receive through this source some 
275.6 pounds of organic matter, 3.4 pounds 
of nitrogen, 2.1 pounds of potash and 0.6 
pound of phosphoric acid annually. 


GOOD POINTS OF DORSET SHEEP 
R. H. HARDING, ONTARIO 

The Dorset sheep is one of the oldest estab- 
lished breeds in existence. The ewes of this 
i:,—_e ~Creed were used over 200 

. years ago in England to 
‘supply milk for family use, 
their place of origin being 
Dorsetshire and Somerset- 
shire. They are pure white 
in color with pink noses. 
Both rams and ewes have 
horns, and are of medium 
size, mature ewes weighing 140 to 200 pounds 
each, and rams from 170 to 200 pounds each 
in good, ordinary condition. Their wool grades 
as No 1 medium. A well-known wool mer- 
chant of Toronto told me a few years ago 
that Dorset was the only pure white wool that 
he could buy. 

The Dorset is one of the hardiest breeds in 
existence, as well as the most intelligent. 
They are very docile sheep, seldom ever gét- 
ting cross or inclined to butt. They will-breed 
at any season. Many of them will give two 
crops of lambs each year, and, if desired, a 
whole flock should average three crops in 
two years. While it may not always be ad- 
visable to continue flock breeding so fast, it 
is certainly an advantage to be able to breed 
those having the misfortune to lose their 
lambs, instead of losing a whole year, as 





RB. H. HARDING 








THREE REM 





No live stock man, much less a Hereford man, 
The picture speaks for itself. 
legs are short and of medium size. 
As producers of high-grade beef, Herefords have few equals and probably no superiors. 


exceedingly high grade. 
formed, the 


adaptability to range conditions. 
rapidly-on grass or on grain. 


They are good rustlers. 
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would be the case with other breeds. To my 
mind, the outstanding feature in favor of 
Dorset sheep, is that qualification whick 
enables the breeder to have his lambs 
dropped when other breeds are lying idle, 
so as to market them at six to ten weeks 
old, at prices which vary from $8 to $15 
each. A well-known breeder in New York 
state has a contract to supply one of the 
largest hotels in New York city with fat 
lambs weighing 28 to 30 pounds each, live 
weight, at $15 each. This is an extraordinary 
price, which I am quite ready to admit we 
cannot all hope to get, but if Dorset breeders 
will arrange things properly they can have 
practically all their lambs marketed in the 
ordinary season. 

The ewes are noted for producing big, 
strong, early-maturing lambs, and as they are 
heavy milkers, if liberally fed, the lambs are 
soon ready for market, some of them gain- 
ing nearly a pound a day at two months old. 
The rams are excellent for crossing upon 
other breeds or grades, producing the choicest 
of butcher lambs. The first cross seldom 
shows any sign of horns, but if crossing up 
is continued for three or four generations, 
they will develop horns almost like the pure 


bred. The horns are a_ great. protection 
against attacks of dogs, wolves, coyotes and 
other flock disturbers. After the ewe flock 


has been established, the next thing neces- 
sary to insure success with them is to use a 
first-class ram. A few extra dollars are usu- 
ally well spent in securing a strong, vigorous 
sire. Right here many fail because they buy 
a cheap sire. Next in importance is the care 
of the ewes during pregnancy. . Their feed 
should consist of clover hay of some kind, 
peas, straw and a few roots, which should 
only be fed in smal! quantities until lamb- 
ing time, when there is the greatest drain 
on the system. Along with this they should 
have free access to water and salt, and have 
plenty of exercise. 





Luck and Laziness are not twins. They 


don’t even live together. 


a _ 








ADVERTISEMENT... .-- 





LY GOOD HEREFORD HEADS; MONEY-MAKERS FOR THE CORN BELT 


need be told that the heifers. shown in the accompanying illustration are 
The heads are almost ideal for the breed; the ,odies are compact and well 
Used as foundation stock for any herd, these three heifers will give satisfaction. 
To this must be added their 
They take care of themselves under unfavorable conditions, 
They are exceedingly handsome animals and should always return a large profit to the owner. 
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THE GASOLINE ENGINE 


Simple Explanation of How It 
Works---Four Operations Used 
to Produce Power--The Work 
of the Fly Wheel--Experience 
of H. C. Ramsower of Ohio 


The other day I was called out to 
the home of a farmer who was having 
trouble with his gasoline engine. He 
had broken the reducing gear which 
operated the valve rods, this being a 
two-cylinder engine. The company 
had sent on-a new one and had for 
some reason neglected to mark the 
teeth which should mesh with the 
marked teeth on another gear al- 
ready in place. He had tried the gear 
in every conceivable position but the 
right one, and the engine would not 
run. The trouble was he was guess- 
ing. -Had he only given a little 
thought to the principle df the engine, 
and made himself familiar with the 
operations taking place in the cylinder 
at each movement of the piston, he 
would have had little difficulty in get- 
ting the gears in place, 

Nearly all engines in common use 
on our farms are of the so-called four- 
cycle type. That is to say, four move- 
ments of the piston are necessary in 
transforming the gasoline into me- 
chanical work. For what purpose are 
these movements, and in ‘what order 
do they take place? 

Look at Fig I in accompanying 
diagrams. Notice that here are shown 
cylinder with both inlet and ex- 
haust valves in the head end; the 
piston inside free to move from one 
end to the other of the cylinder, but 
fitting so tightly that in the head end 
of the cylinder there is a space prac- 
tically air-tight. The connecting rod 
is fastened to the piston on one end 
and to the crank shaft on the other, 
so that as the fly wheels revolve from 
left to right the piston is moved back 
and forth within the cylinder. 

Now in Fig I the piston ts moving 
to the right, being pulled along by the 
fly wheels. As it moves along there 
is a partial vacuum created in the 
cylinder, just as is done in a pump 
cylinder when the sucker is raised. 
The inlet valve is now sucked open and 
a charge of gasoline vapor mixed 
with air rushes into this space. When 
the crank shaft reaches the end of its 
outer movement, or, is on its outer 
dead center, and is passed on by the 





. revolving fly wheel, the piston starts 


on its backward stroke, which is the 
second in the operation, and is shown 
in Fig Ii. 

In Fig If just as soon as the piston 
starts backward the inlet valve closes 
and the gas is now inclosed in the air- 
tight chamber. But the piston keeps 
moving backward, compressing this 
gas into smaller and smaller space. 


~ Just before the piston reaches the end 


of this stroke a spark is made inside 
the cylinder and the gas explodes. It 
seeks to expand to several times its 
original volume, and this is the force 
that drives the piston on its second 
outward stroke. This is the working 
stroke in the operation, and is shown 
in Fig Il. 


Four Stages in Operation 

The cylinder is now filled with 
burned gases and they must be ex- 
pelled before another new charge is 
taken in. So, in Fig IV, the piston 
travels back through the cylinder, and, 
the exhaust valve being open, these 
gases are forced out, constituting the 
fourth stroke in the cycle. The same 
operation again takes place, there be- 
ing the four distinct stages each and 
every time. Hence the name, four- 
cycle engine. 

Notice that for each two strokes of 


_the 


piston there is one revolution of 
the fly wheels, so they revolve twice 
during each cycle of operation. If 
there is but one working stroke in 
every four, what keeps the engine run- 
ning through the 1% turns of the 
wheels? The momentum of the 
wheels themselves must be relied upon 
for this. If the engine is gririding 
feed, for instance, these wheels must 
be of considerable size, for the larger 
they are the more power is stored 
up in them. 

Kinds of Engines 


No doubt many are familiar with 
the two-cycle engine. In this the same 
operations take place, but there is in 
addition to the head end of the 
cylinder another air-tight chamber in 
which the gases are brought under 
compression before they are admitted 
to the explosion chamber. It is into 
this chamber that the gasoline enters 


\from the supply tank, and not from 


the explosion chamber, as in the four- 
cycle engine. In many engines the 
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Fig L 


FOR _ CONVENTHIGE AND PROFIT 


“ghare Je only a half revolution higuionk 
each impulse, or working stroke. 


Two-cyele engines are used where = 


steady power is desired, as it is read- 
ily seen that if an impulse is given 
during each revolution of the. wheels 


there will be less chance forvariation . 


in speed than there is fm the four- 
cycle. Do not understand, however, 
that four-cyele engines are‘not used 
in such places, for they are, and. with 
excellent , success. 
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Auto for Diiving Faris Power 








I am interested in your awtemobile 
editer’s article, as I have beén a user 
of gas engines for several years for 
filling silo, cutting fee@ and pumping 
water. I have been waiting for some 
company to put an automobile on the 
market that can be used for the 
above purposes while not in use on the 
road. I would be giad if the-automo- 
bile editor would say if he thinks it 
practicable; the manufacturer who 
can put such a machine on the market 
will find plenty of buyers.--[C. W. E., 
Fairfield County, O 

Reply by Automobile Editor 


Cc. W. E. asks if there are automo- 
biles made with engine which can be 
used for power purposes as well as 
driving the car. To my knowledge 
there is none on the market at this 
time. Many people, though, have 
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Fig Iv. 


rear end of the cylinder is inclosed, 
and if this were the case, in Fig III, 
when the piston is forced outward by 
the explosion in one end it would be 
compressing a new charge in the 
other end. This compressed charge 
would, on the completion of the work- 
ing stroke, be forced into the head 
end, compressed and exploded. In 
this engine, then, each stroke of the 
piston does two things: It is forced out 
by the explosion and compresses a 
charge in the explosion chamber and 
sucks a new charge into the secondary 
chamber. 

Note this: There is an explosion 
during each revolution of the fly 
wheels, and you will notice that on 
these engines they are very much 
smaller than on the four-cycle because 
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The Exhaust Stroke in Outline 


rigged up their autos so as to use them 
for power purposes. In a former 
article. I stated that there are three 
fundamental parts to the auto: The 
motor, the clutch and the transmis- 
sion, Suppose we consider a 15-horse 
power car. To get this power it would 
probably have to run the engine 1000 
turns a minute. For most purposes 
about the farm that is too fast, so 
that a reducing mechanism would be 
necessary. We have it in the trans- 
mission. The clutch enables us to start 
the engine without the load, and then 
by letting it in, connect the engine 
and the transmission. If we can con- 
nect the pump or saw or feed cutter 
to the transmission we can get almost 
any speed we want. Again, we can 
vary our engine speed. Suppose we 





eee 


‘only want five-horse power; in this 
8 Saag Ngr Ahsoe! our 15-horse power 
engine to revolutions and put the 


transmission ou what is called high 


Automobile engines do not have 
governors, and their spee@ depends 
largely wpon the toad. Their use for 
doing such work as we have in mind 
would make it mecessary to have 
someone to open and close the throttle 
according to the load. Again, most 
automobiles use only a small part of 
their engine power the greater part of 
the time. If the was well 
loaded the water in the radiator would 
likely boil. This would do no harm, 
however, were more water adde@ and 
the cylinder pipes and jackets always 
Kept full. 

There are difficulties in so using the 
present auto, but they can be, and are, 
so used. Probably the better plan is 
te purehase a farm motor for farm 
use. A two-horse power can be bought 
for $60, and save the auto for its de- 
signed purpose. I believe this plan 
would be cheaper in the end.—[G. B 


Farm Electricity—in a recent lec- 
ture during farmers’ week at Penn- 
sylvania state college, Jarea@ Van 
Wagenen of Schoharie county, N Y, 
in telling of his own experience said 
that almost every farm can boast of 
@ stream with enough volume of 
water to supply the energy for a 
hydro-electric plant. The only rea- 
son mofe country properties are not 
equipped with electricity is because 
too few of the owners are aware of 
the opportunity staring them in the 
face. For a turbine water wheel, the 
kind usually employed, a flow of only 
1000 gallons of water a minute is 
needed, provided a 10 or 15-foot head 
can be secured. This is sufficient to 
furnish a current for 20 or 30 incan- 
descent lights of 16-candle power. Of 
course it will be necessary, he said, 
to have the water wheel controlled 
by a governor, so that the speed rate 
will be uniform. After the cost of 
installing the plant has been in- 
curred, there remains little more for 
the owner to provide his dynamo and 
lamps t6 replace those that are 
burned out. Besides furnishing illu- 
mination, the electric current can be 
made to run the separator, the fam- 
ily washing machine, heat the laun- 
dry machine, prepare vacuum _feed- 
ers,. grind the farm-feed, and make 
life on the farm less irksome in many 
other ways. 








One trouble with country life today 
is that farmers are sending their 
money to the cities for insurance, 
securities and luxuries. We need @ 
system of co-operative banking that 
will keep our rural savings in the 
cohhmunity where they are earned, 
so that the money can be employed by 
farmers or others to the upbuilding 
of the rural districts. It is this drain- 
ing away of money from country to 
city that has caused so many run- 


“Gown farms. And the worst of it is 


the money is so often used by the 
city men to swell their gambling re- 
serves without benefit to either city 
or country. Let us encourage . our 
farmers to put their money into their 
own farms, to buy farms for their 
children, to improve the land. Above 
all, encourage agricultural schools 
and discourage leaving a lot of money 
to be squandered by chiléren.—[W. 
B. M., Erie County, Pa. 





Lotteries—Any form of lot- 
tery is illegal. We make this state- 
ent at the request of numerous sub- 
scribers who have received lottery lit- 
erature from one J. C. Boswell, who 
operates from one of the Buropean 
countries. An order is now standing 
against this party forbidding the for- 
warding of mail to him, or the certifi- 
cation for payment of money orders 
drawn in his favor. This is the only 
action the postoffice department is 
authorized to take in the case of for- 
eigners who try to work the mails on 
lottery schemes. We trust that none 
of our rea@ers will be duped by this 
schemer. - 
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The Edison! 


The Latest Style EDISON Phonograph in Our New 
Outfit No. 10—this superb entertainer, Mr. Edison’s 
latest, final improvement of phonograph—shipped 


FREE! 


Yes, free. I don’t ask a cent of your money 
—I don’t want you to keep the phonograph— 
I just want to give it to you on a free loan— 
then you may return it at my own expense, 


I will ship you free this grand No. 
e c ad e @ 10 outfit, Fireside Model, with one 
@ dozen Gold Molded and Amberol 

aI 


records. You do not have to pay 

me one cent C. O. D. or sign any 
lease or mortgages. I want you to get this free outfit—the masterpiece of Mr. Edison’s skill—in 

| your home. I want you tosee and hear Mr. Edison’s final and greatest improvement in phonographs. 
I want to convince you of its wonderful superiority. Give a free concert, give a minstrel show, music, dances, the 
old fashioned hymns, grand opera, comic opera—all this I want you to hear free of charge—all in your own 
home—on this free loan offer. 


MY REASON-— My reason for this free loan ofe:, this extra liberal offer on the finest talking machine ever made—see below. 


MR. EDISON Says: “I want to see a 
Phonograph in every American home.” 


The Phonograph is the result of years of experiment; it is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. 
He realizes fully its value as an entertainer and educator; “a the phonegr=pb > brings the pleasure 
of the city right to the village and the farm home, Now, th e new Edison Phono- 
graph of our outfit No. 10, 1910 Model, is the latest and greatest improved talkin, machine — this great 
inventor. Everybody should hear it ; body must hear it. If you have only "fined other talking machines 
before, you cannot imagine what beautiful music you can get from the outfit No. 10. This new machine is 
just out and has never been heard around the country. We want to convince you; we want to prove to you 
that this outfit is far, far superior to anything ever heard before. Don't miss this wonderfully liberal 


M y Reason I don’t want you to buy it—I don’t ask you to buy nigtiing. ey 2 ; 
But I do feel that if I can send you this great phonograph and convince you of its merits, of its superiority, you will be 
glad to invite your neighbors and friends to your house to let them hear the free concert. ‘Then, perhaps, one or more 






































of your friencis will be glad to buy one of these great outfits No. 10. You can tell your friends that mrs t an Edison Phonogra 9 outfit complete with records for only 
$2.00 a month—$2.00 a month—the easiest possible yp bape and, at the same time, a rock-bottom price. you yourself would want a phonograph, and if you ever 
intend to get a phonograph, now is the chance to get 


brand new and most wonderful gery se ever i and on a most wonderfully liberal offer. But if neither you nor 
your friends want the machine, that is O. K.; I simply want you to have it on a free loan, and ps somebody who heard the machine will buy one later. I am glad to 
~ send it on a free loan offer an way. , I will take it as a favor if you will send me your name and address so I can send you the catalog—then you can 
Write <a > decide whether you want free loan. ‘There are no strings on this offer, absolutely none. It is a free loan that isall. 1 ask not for one “ 
RN of your money. I only say if any of your people want to buy a phonograph, they may get one for $2.00 a month, if they a ls ; 
I want every responsible household in the 

. Now, remember, nobody seks for & cout ef your momey —rniy, cvety ian who wants to sce Sef 

his home cheerful and his family nena’, every good father, avery husband, to write and get these = a 

























> certs for hishome. Remember, the loan is absolutely free from us, we do not evencharge youanything C. O oof 
In this catalog “Oo 
Write for the FREE Edison Catalog :~::'= “OS. _ 
list ~ Nettt music susie aul vende vaudeville eubertaien ade" ae st CSh 


You can pick out just the kind of records 
you want for the entertainment you 
want on this free loan in your 
own home. Get this catalog at once, 
then you can decide whether or not ~ 
you want a free loan and when you he > y 0 
want it. You can also decide just the music you want. og? SF a 


Remember, I will appreciate it as a favor if you wil give 2S, te i) y’ ff r 
me the opportuni of sending you this latest style ma- Vial é “ oe eo “4 
3 4 
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chine—the climax of Mr. Edison's skill—on this free loan 

offer. I will appreciate it especially if you will send me 

your name and <iavess anyway right ees so I can fully ? , 
and pane explain our methods of shi the a y Fa Po 
Peonegran on a free loan offer. Cou. @ “ f iy a a ie 
PON AY. Do it right now. a YY Lo Fe * 
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pon at the right, 
and get this FREE 
catalog. Write TODAY 
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~ Away with mystery! 

You have a right to know 
what your roofing is made of. 
That’s the real way to make 
sure it will last. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt— 
Nature’s everlasting waterproofer. 
You know this nat asphalt will last 
in a roof. And with this Company’s 
thirty-years’ knowledge and use of 
asphalt, you have double assurance 
that Genasco endures. 
Look for the trade-mark at your dealer’s. 
Mineral and smooth surface. Insist on Gen- 


‘asco. A written guarantee—if you want it. 
aime for samples‘and the Good Roof Guide 
‘ook. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
Manufacturers of ready roofinggin the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Smocth-suriace Roofing 
Lake Asphalt 
-saturated Wool Felt 
Lake Asphalt 





























be sure to ask your storekeeper to show 
pair of extra Heavy ~ ihe 


PRESIDENT 


Just them a try-out as a work suspender. 
You'll find them so much more comfortable 
than the rigid-back kind you have been wearing 
and iast 80 much longer, that you will never 
want to wear any other kind. 

The sliding cord in the back takes all strain 
from your shoulders, allows freedom of motion, 
‘and prevents chafing. 

Maker’s gnarantee on seeory oe As 
FACTION, NEW PAIR OR YOUR ay 


eavy phn ge made especially for 
farmers, we will send you a pair postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, 50c. 














Try Kerosene Engine 
30 Days Free . 
Gasoline Prices Rising. 


’ arm engine profitably on gasoline much 
Ah i, *. oaning dig high. Dil Companies have 
sounded the . Kerosene is the future fue! and 
6c to 10c a gallon cheaper than gasoline. 
és the only engine that uses Cm oh 
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rove all claims. Runeall kinds of 
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. p. in stock. Pri 
% Special demonstrator agenc 
price on first outfit sold in 
community, 2000 satisfied users. 
We have a stack of emeevee 
. 


a Write quick. 9 
x 
The Amazing “ T 
Detroit Engine Works, 970 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 











FIELD AND 
Feed Dairy Cows Liberally 


BERT SMITH, DELAWARE COUNTY, 0 





It pays to feed dairy cows ltbherally 
if, they are good cows and bred along 


dairy lines. If they are not dairy 
cows, life is too short to work with 
them. 1 have never been able to de- 


velop a milker from a beef -strain. 


'Who ever heard of a man selecting a 


trotter from the Percherons? He 
might get one that would paddle 
along a little, but it would require as 
much energy as expended by a trot- 
ting horse covering many times the 
Same distance. 

Really, I think dairying should be 
Handled as a special branch on the 
farm; at least I find this best. Dairy- 
ing should not. be run, as too many 
are now handling it, as a side issue 
and selling milk as a by-product. The 
cow should be charged with the feed 
se eats and should be made to stand 
on her own feet. When this is done, 
the real cost of producing milk “will 
be obtained. . There aré men every- 
where, we have lots of them in our 
own community, who are liberal feed- 
ers, but their cows are bad machines 
for making milk. I asked a neigh- 
bor the other day how much milx his 
cows were giving. He replied, “‘Not 
much.” I then asked him what hes 
was feeding; to which’ he responde1 
that he gave his cows all the timothy 
hay they would eat and a bucketful 
of corn nubbins twice a day. Whe. 
he told me thfs I asked him ‘why he 
did not sell his timothy: hay and part 
of his grain and with this money buy 
clover and concentrates instead, or, 
still better, why he did not raise them. 

Now, this man has all kinds of 
cows. One cow in particular about 
which he bragged, he claimed was a 


Holland Jersey; but she was really 
all color. . Liberal feeding, especialy 
of the wrong kind, won’t pay with 


cows not bred for the dairy. First, 
let us. breed intelligently and then 
feed intelligently. ~With these , must 


go a pure-bred sire at the head of the 
herd, a cement silo, if you have not 
alrendy got one, to make succulent 
feed, and then plenty of roughage and 
protein crops for the foundation of 
profitable dairying. When I came in 
possession of my farm it was an old, 
run-down affair. The soil was of 
a clay nature; it had been robbed of 
its humus, and was consequently 
hard, dead and lifeless. It had been 
rented for cash rent for 16 years. Its 
fertility was gone. Its buildings and 
fences were;in a tumbled-down condi- 
tion. I had, however, lots of energy, 
but lacked cash. Without experience 
in. the business I started with all 
kinds of cows to make some money 
out of dairying. I kept an accurate 
account of all that went out. At the 
end of the first month I had 7 cents’ 
profit per cow, and allowed the ma- 
nure to balance the labor. 

You can bet your life this opened 
my eyes, and in less than a week my 
whole herd, consisting of some 40 
cows, were sold. Not to my neigh- 
bors, however, but to the butcher, 
where they belonged. I then de- 
cided to try Jerseys. It was not long 
after that the profits began to come 
in. Do not imagine that all Jerseys 
are good milkers, for they are not. I 
paid $50 for a grade cow, and in less 
than six months sold the same cow 
for $10. I am only telling this to 
show you that it is not all gold that 
glitters. Based on my own experi- 
ence and practice, these are the 
things that must be done to make 
dairying pay: A pair of scales must 
be put behind the cow; a standard, 
say of 7000 pounds per cow, must be 
fixed for the year, and if the cow does 
not give this amounf or nearly so, she 
should be disposed of. In addition to 
these fundamentals you must look 
well to the comfort of your cows, 
Have plenty of light; keep your sta- 
bles clean and whitewashed. At the 
Same time bed heavy. Use a swing 
stanchion, or some good device, so 
that the cows can move their heads 
around. Build a large, round cement 


1 tank out of doors; put 4a tank heater 





FEED LOT 


in it and warm the water to 
about 65 degrees. Havé your stables 
warm and well ventilated. Let your 
cows out every daysfoer exercise, but 
do not let them stay out and get 
chilled, especially in a cold rain. The 
cow, you know, is bound te keep up 
the animal heat before she can give 
much milk. I find it much cheaper 
to keep this heat up artificially than 
to have the cows use expensive 

to do it. 

Anoter important point is ‘this: 
Two or three weeks before a cow 
freshens feed her two or three 
pounds of bran and a pound of oil 
meal daily. Do not make it inte a 
mash, but feed dry. Continue feed- 
ing after freshening, increasing to’ 
eight or 10 pounds & day. If. not 
coming to a full flow of milk in two} 
weeks, get the concentrates back to 
one pound for every three pounds of 
milk. Cows that produce a large 
quantity one year are Hable to take 
@ rest the next year. In that case we 
put them on cheap feed and let them 
produce what they will. Now, this 
has been the general plan that we 
have followed in building up our 
Herd. We have now nearly 100 head 
of registered cattle, cows and heif- 
ers; and the beauty of it all is they 
have paid for themselves, besides 
buying all the machinery and bringing 
the land to a high state of cultivation 
in five years. I think that this is the 
best evidence in fayor of good cows, 
liberal feeding and careful manage- 
ment. 


Potatoes Poor Stock Feed 
F. L. PETTY 








In view of the present low price of 
potatoes and the high price of corn, it 
has been suggested that farmers 
could profitably feed part of their po- 
tatoes. Potatoes have a certain feeding 
value which has been determined with 
considerable care by recent experi- 
menters. Danish authorities have 
fixed the relative value of potatoes 
as compared with grain at about four 
to one. Prof Henry found at the Wis- 
consin station that about 4% pounds 
of potatoes were. equivalent to one 
pound of eorn meal for feeding pigs. 

The value of roots and tubers in 
successful live sfSck growing and 
feeding is well known and strongly 
advocated by all authorities, yet they 
are fed in the United States to an as- 
tonishingly small extent. The effect 
of such feeds in addition to their 
absolute feeding value is te enable 
the animals to make better use of the 
more. concentrated feeds, Potatoes 
stand probably ‘at the end of the list 
of root and tuber crops as far as feed- 
ing Value is concerned. . 

In the first place, potatoes are from 
7 to 80% water. This leaves 20 to 
25% total dry matter, of which starch 
predominates in the digestible mate- 
rial. This makes potatoes a-feed rich 
in carbohydrates, or fattening mate- 
rial. Corn is also of this general 
character, so that potatoes fed in 
conjunction with corn--results in a 
ration deficient in protein or muscle- 
forming ingredients. and rich in fat- 
forming material. For this reason it 
is more desirable to feed with some 
grain or feed high in protein content. 

However, for purposes. of com- 
parison as to the relative value we will 
compute the amount of corn which 
could be purchased by a given amount 
of potatoes, and compare the feeding 
value. In that manner we will figure 
the value of potatoes at 30 cents per 
bushel, or % cent a pound, and corn 
at 50 cents per bushel. At this rate 
100 bushels of potatoes, or 6000 
pounds, would be worth $30. This $30 
would buy 60 bushels of shelled corn. 
Reducing. this to terms of pounds, 
6000 pounds of potatoes would be 
equal to 3360 pounds of shelféd corn. 
According to the standard digestion 
tables, 6000 pounds of potatoes would 
contain 1056 pounds of digestible dry 
mattef, principally carbohydrates. The 
3360 pounds of corn would contain a 
total digestible dry matter amounting 
to 2541 pounds. 

These arbitrary figures would in- 
dicate that $30 worth of shelled 
corn would have a feeding value a 
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little qghebter than @euble that of $30 
worth of potatoes; or reasoning 
from the accepted ratio of one to 4% 
between the feed values of potatoes 
and shelled corn, it will be seen that 
4% pounds of potatoes at % cent per 
pound, or 30 cents per bushel, is worth 
2% cents, while the one pound of 
shelled corn, which is the feeding 
equivalent of this 2% cents’ worth of 
potatoes, figuring corn at 56 cents per 
bushel, would be worth only 1 cent. 
These figures check on the other 
course of reasoning, giving the ratio 
between values as about 2% times as 
great for corn as for potatoes at pres- 
ent prices. 

Let us compare the feeding value 
and relative price of potatoes at 30 
cents per bushel with cottonseed meal, 
taking as an arbitrary measure $30 
per ton, which is probably not far 
from the retail price. At this rate 
three tons of potatoes will purchase 
one ton of cottonseed meal. In this 
one ton of cottonseed meal there 
would be 1336 pounds of digestible 
nutrients, the largest constituent of 
which is protein. This would make 
the cottonseed meal a desirable ration 
to feed with corn, as it tends to more 
evenly balance the feed, whereas po- 
tatoes fed in connection with corn 
tend to still more accentuate the car- 
bohydrate element. Comparing the 
total digestible contents of the two 
feeds, it will be seen that the 1056 
pounds of digestible nutrients con- 
tained in the three tons of potatoes 
would purchase 1836 pounds of diges- 
tible nutrients contained in the ton of 
cottonseed meal. These figures indi- 
eate that so far as absoltite feeding 
value ig concerned potatoes at 30 
éents a bushel cannot be profitably 
fed unless corn should approximate 
at least 75 to 80 cents a bushel, or 
cottonseed meal go to at least $45 per 
ton. These ratios hold relatively the 
same for linseed meal and various 
other protein concentrates, which are 
in common use among feeders. 





Combatting the Army Worm—The 
Kentucky experiment station reports 
that the treatment found most effec- 
tive is destruction of the breeding 
places. After they begin to march, 
plowing trenches about infested land 
causes them to accumulate in these 
and permite their destruction with 
kerosene and fire. 


Pigs at Farrowing Time—I find the 
first few minutes of a pig’s life is a 
very important. period. Everyone 
should try to be near their sows at 
that time, at least in cold or chilly 
weather. I take an old blanket or a 
piece of carpet and put it over the 
sow. As fast as the pigs are born I 
place them under this bDianket, next 
to the sow. I keep them there until 
they are dry and each one has some- 
thing to eat. If there are any runts 
or puny ones in the litter I find these 
are the pigs which get badly chilled 
and often die.—{L. BH. Seeley, Indiana, 








Spring Foals—The advantages of 
the spring foal are that this is a nat- 
ural breeding season, the foals are 
usually stronger, they can spend a 
greater proportion of their early Nfe 
outdoors and will be less trouble 
than the fall colts. In any case, colts 
should Rot be allowéd to run with the 
mares when at work. In the fall-they 
may be left In box Stalls. If spring 
colts, they should be left In the yard 
er paddock, preferably a grass plot, 
and allowed to be with the mares 
only when the latter are brought in 
for feeding @uring the day. This will 
be no to the oolt, there will 
be Jess risk of its being injured, and 
more work will be gotten out of the 
mare, because she will not fret and 
the colt will mot be in the way on the 
fields.—[Prof T. I. Mairs. 


I believe dairymen and farmers 
should combine and told prices 
where they can make a living. There 





the average farmer has scarcely made 
a Miving.—{A. E. P., Bucks Coun- 
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Fertile Farms in Tennessee 
5 to $10 per ac 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
geefarms. They raise big crops of Cante- 
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SHETLAND PONIES 


An unceasing source 
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for our beautifully illustrated free catalogue 
which tells all about them. 
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Cookdale Stock Farm 


..R..O. Holstein Friesian Cows. 
3 pret from A, R, O. Dams. 
Peter Cook, - «- Ft. Plain, N.Y. 


FT. KLOCK STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN CALVES—Registored and Grade Helfer and Bull 
AMOS KLOCK, - ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 


ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Special offering Rred Sows 
H. &. & H. 8. HARPENDING, DUNDEE N. Y. 
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the Guernsey Cow. 
-QUERNSEY CLUB, ‘Box Y, vy, “PETERBORS, N. H 
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THE BUTTER ‘COW 





PUREBRED 
bp for 7 days, 30 days, 
90 days and one year are held 
b 
Holstein cattle will average better trom 
every standpoint than any other breed. 
healthier. . They average less trouble. 
Here again are good reasons why you 
your use. * They will show you a 50% profit 
on their food investment, . Remember 
Send for Free M[lustrated Booklets 
HOESTEIN-F RIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


The world’s record butter Pr 
purebred Holstein cattle. ee 
They average larger. They average 
should consider the Holstein breed for 
“Holsteins are the most profitable cattle.” 
115 American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vt. 





-—LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— 
HOLSTEIN 
FRIESIAN CATTLE 


of all ages, both sexes, of right pieading 
and quality, at reasonable prices. The only 

herd in the world of any breed in which 100 
yearly milk records have been made which 


ayerage 16,000 Ibs. and which have made 
butter records of over 20 Ibs. Write for 
particulars. 


E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesee St, Syracuse, N. Y. 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS 
PORTLANDVILLE, N.Y 
Have for Sale 


GRADE HOL- 
STEIN COWS 


pee to Freshen oy Noy. 
Sth Dec, 15th, with records 
ur 10,000 Ibs. milk or better. 


HE A D Siete os are argo, toe 


will pay for themselves between now and spring. 


Ashland Stock Far 


Would sell my Milking Machines. 
F. W. BANDER, FT. PLAIN, 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy. you. 
LEONARD SMITH, Bicomvillc, N.¥. 
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OAK HILL FARM 


Nothing for sale. Bull calves later. 
WATCH THIS ADV. FOR CHANGE 


MAX MILLER, Herkimer, N. Yi 
PLEASANT VIEW FARM 
Holstein Friesian Stock 


None for sale at present. 
ALTON MILLER, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


OR SALE. Holstein Heifer 


4 years old, due iu March. 
VAN D. BIRDSALL, Unadilia, N. ¥. 
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Cow comfort and cow sanitation result in more 
cow profits, and that alone should induce any | 
farmer or dairyman to seek these conditions. 
Louden § Sanitary 
tons double the light and air in a barn and insure 
rfect ventilation, perfect sanitation—a result 


Tm 


Louden stanchions give cows more comfort 
than other makes, yet keep them perfectly lined 
up. Throat chains prevent cows from lying 
down when milking. Simple and very durable, 
Latch easily opened or closed with os hand, 
but can’t 
for free catalogue of sanitary, money-saving 


barn egui t. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., G2eBroadway, Fairfield, ta. 


LOUDEN STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


are actually cheaper. 
tubular steel, with malleable fittings, have no 
flat surfaces for dust to accumulate—easy to keép 
clean and almost indestructible, 
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possible with any wooden equipment. Yet 
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opened by animal. Send today 









THE MILK SUPPLY 


Some Tuberculin Conclusions 


Now that so much attention is be- 
ing given the control of tuberculosis 
in dairy herds throughout the. country 
it is interesting to note some ofthe 
conclusions: reached at a recent ses- 
sion of the International commission 
on control of tuberculosis in domestic 
animals. In session at Buffalo, N Y, 
the commission. agreed that it ‘could 
not wisely adopt specific resolutions 
at. this time, but a number of general 
propositions were considered upon 
which the commission was unani- 
mous, 

1. . That general compulsory tuber- 
culin test and: slaughter are imprac- 
ticable, and should: be dropped from 
further consideration. 

2; .That voluntary testing for own- 
ers.as a general state’ policy should be 
retained, provided it be recognized 
for what -it really is, as a very efficient 
means of -public. education. and as 
serving. somewhat to keep further 
spread of tuberculosis among domes- 
tic animals in check. 

3. .It was unanimously agreed, 
recognizing fully its limitations, that 
we can and should accept the. tuber- 
culin test under certain conditions as 
a basis of suitable control legislation. 

The members of this’ commission 
include the following; W. D. Hoard 
of Wisconsin, Dr J. R. Mohler iof the 
bureau of animal industry at Wash- 
ington,. Dr “. A. Moore of Cornell 
university, Dr M. P. Ravenel,of Wis- 
consin, Dr M. H. Reynolds of Minne- 
sota, and Dr E. C. Sehroeder of the 
department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington. 


Best Dairy Feeds for Winter 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA 




















In the winter care and feeding of 
the milch cow the one great fact to 
keep everlastingly in remembrance is 
that she is a mother. Dairying is 
founded on maternity. The milk is 
secreted solely for the sustenance of 
the young calf. Man comes in and 
plans to increase the milk flow beyond 
the needs of the calf; and also 
extends the milking period beyond 
the necessities of the calf. He does 
this by extra care of the mother and 
extra feed. For we should ever re- 
member that nature makes no mis- 
takes as to the feeds suited to the ani- 
mal life of any locality when the ani- 
mal is under natural conditions. But 
the dairy cow is a made animal, is 
under artificial control. She is not out 
doors in the cold during our severe 
winter weather. If she were she would 
cease giving much milk. ‘She is pro- 
tected, her environment is changed, so 
her feed must be changed to corre- 
spond to her environment, if satisfac- 
tory results are to be secured. 

Obviously, since the cow is -pro- 
tected from cold she needs less heating 
food than if exposed. Therefore, corn 
and hay will not be suitable for her 
entire ration. She -must have less 
starch and more protein, In common 


English, she must have nitrogen in 
greater proportion, for ‘protein is 
simply a feed containing nitrogen: 


These protein feeds abound in the by- 
products of our grains, the starch of 
wheat being mainly in the flour; the 
bran is good cow feed, as it has the 
protein in good measure. So also with 
corn, the gluten feeds—corn by-prod- 
ucts—are good dairy feed. Oil meal 
and cottonseed meal are still richer in 
protein, and one pound of these is 
about equal to three of bran. ; 
Concentrates and Silage ; 

There must also be a balance be- 
tween. the rough feed and the cencen- 
trated feed—say, about three-fifths 
rough feed and two-fifths concentrates. 
Bran is at the head of the list as a 
safe concentrate and six to eight 
pounds daily is a geed feed, but of 
late years mifllers have asked extor- 
tionate. prices for bran. Cottonseed 
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John Deere Plow Co. 


120 Central Ave. 


Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Manufactured by DUANE H. NASH (locorporafed) 
Millington, N. 3. 






















Star Farm Holsteins 
SPECIAL OFFERING THIS © WEEK 


The elegantly bred re 
Farm Emerald Count, 
Qeevice aor. A genuine Johanna 

engerve roug’ 
hind them.. Value 


the aire, 
‘the dam, with official records be- 


4 « price le 
Megistered Halstein al 8100 per head and 


Horace L. 
Sept. 23, 1909. 


Ss from you. I thank 
urs very truly, J. C. 


a 
Wesiatcrea A saves. male and female, 635 per 


s. 
‘it subject | your approval). Write today. Address 
Bronson, Cortiand, N.Y., Dept. G 
NOTE-—Extract from letter of J. C. Holl 
“Tam ey, well ple sed with 
ion for seiecting such as you did. 
dolladay.” 
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“Farmers’ Favorite 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 


LEWIS HYG. CO., Bex B, Cortland, N. Y. 
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AGENTS 


200% PROFIT 


Handy, Autematic 


HAME FASTENER 


Do away with old hame strap. 


Horse owners 


and teamsters 


tustantly with gloves on. PER Kw Money back if 
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Pontiac Pleione here 
picture after being in milk 
months, at which time she was giving 


nearly 50 pounds a day. She is a 
splendid Holstein, one of the 8 A RO 
daughters of Hengerveld De Kol, one 
of the very greatest of dairy sires. 
This cow has a record of 587 pounds 
milk and 22 pounds butter in seven 
days. She is owned by the Stevens- 
Brothers Hastings company of Onon- 
daga County, N Y. 





centrate here this winter with oil meal 
a close second:’ 

Silage is better than dry feed -be- 
eause of succulence, but good fodder 
eorn is excellent for roughage. Clover 
hay is better than timothy, because it 
contains more protein, so the amount 
of concentrated feed, and the kind, 
depends somewhat upon the kind of 
rough’ feed. It also depends vitally 
upon the quantity of milk the cow 
gives. It does not pay to feed enough 
grain to produce 40 pounds of milk if 
the cow gives only 20 pounds. In gen- 
eral, a good rule is to feed.one pound 
of grain for about three pounds of 
milk. If she gives but 12 pounds of 
milk, four pounds of grain is all she 
earns. If she gives 24 pounds she de- 
serves eight pounds and so on. 

Ground barley or ground oats makes 
good feed. A good feed is corn ground, 
eob and all, ground barley (or ground 
oats) and bran, equal parts by weight. 
Instead of bran, feed ground corn and 
barley or ground corn and oats equal 
parts and two pounds of oil meal or 
eottonseed meal. 

Cows fed all the. roughage they will 
eat clean and one-third as many 
peunds of grain concentrates as they 
give of milk by weight always give 
good returns, if. they are good cows 
and are kept comfortable. Here is 4 
simple ration: Feed mixed hay and 
fodder as much as will be eaten and 
eight pounds. corn chop and ground 
eats or barley. Or feed silage and hay 
with five pounds corn chop, three 
pounds bran and one of oil meal. Or, 
if you wish a variety, feed four pounds 
eorn chop, two pounds gluten feed and 
one pound each of oil meal and cot- 
tonseed meal. For extra good cows 
increase the feed to as high an amount 
as they will pay for in increased yield, 
For common cows in the hands of com- 
mon farmers, a paying return can be 
secured from exclusively home-grown 
feeds, if ground oats or barley are 
mixed freely with corn chop and clover 
er alf“flfa is used for roughage. 


The Penrose Oleo Bill Outlined 


What is know! n as the dairymen’s 
measure for controlling the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleo has now taken 
definite form in Senate bill 5842, in- 
troduced January 27 by Senator Pen- 
rose of Pennsylvania. The . bill, 
divorced from its legal verbiage, is 
substantially as follows: 

Manufacturers of oleomargarine 
@re to pay $600 annually as a special 
tax. Whoever adds to or mixes with 
eleomargarine any ingredient which 
will cause it to look like butter of any 
shade of yellow for the purpose of 
eelling same is to be held as a manu- 
facturer of oleo. Wholesale dealers 








are to pay a special tax of $480 an- 
nually, and any person or concern 
felling it in quantities of 10 pounds or 
more at any one time is regarded a 
Wholesale dealer Retail dealers 
cleo are to pay $48 annually, 
retail dealer is one selling less than 
10 pounds at a time. Smaller special 
faxes are imposed upon both whole- 
®alers and retailers who handle only 


in | 
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LIVE STOCK A 


the uncolored oleo, which pays a gov- 
ernment revenue tax of 4% cent to the 
pound, : 

The Question of Color 

Colored oleo.is to pay a stamp tax 
of 10 cents per pound; this to be paid 
by the manufacturer. Oleo made any 
shade of yellow. either by artificial 
coloring. or by the ingredients used 
in its manufacture, shall be paid and 
taxed as colored oleo. This is one 
of the most important features of the 
new bill. If it should become a law 
and thoroughly enforced, it would 
make it impossible for manufacturers 
to add to’ oleo a highly colored butter, 
and thus get the desired tint. 

Under the provisions of the bill, 
when oleo is free from any ingredient 
that causes it to look like butter of 
any shade of yellow, the stamp tax is 
to be 4% ccnt per pound. All oleo im- 
ported, in addition to the regular im- 
port duty, is to pay an _. internal 
revenue stamp tax of 15 cents per 
pound, and the product is to be han- 
dled only in packages of one, three or 
five pounds. 

The bill provides that in case any 
person or concern engaged in the 
business of making oleo who attempts 
to defraud the government of the tax, 
the factory and all its contents, upon 
conviction, shall be forfeited to the 
government; in addition to this, pun- 
ishment is provided in the way of 
fines or imprisonment, or both. 

All oleo is to be put up in original 
packages of one, three or five pounds; 
each to have in addition to the tax 
paid stamp’ proper marks or brands 
in accordance with the ruling of the 
commissioner of internal revenue. Re- 
tail dealers are to sell in original 
stamped packages only and in quanti- 
ties of less than 10 pounds. 

One of the most far-reaching fea- 
tures of the bill ‘n the ultimate whole- 
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Choke Him 
On Facts 


When you get tired hearing agents or 
makers of common cream tors ex- 
ee eens disks or other contrap- 

ions they use, just choke them on facts 





that disprove their claims. 
If contraptions were necessary, 
Tubulars, 





Why do Tubular sales easily exceed most, 
if not all, others combined? Why is the 
Tubular factory the world’s biggest sepa- 
rator works?» Why have we branch fac- 
tories in Canada and Germany? These 
facts are invincible proofs that Tubulars 
are The World’s Best. 





Write 
for New 


,) Ur Ss Coaleaee 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Ohicago, Dil., San Francisco, Cal., suetant Ore. 

Terento, Can., Winnipeg, © 
























FOR MENDING HARNESS 
shoes, ten ae ~ gg hose, pulley belts, 
boards 


oe tL, fe; pagey tops, dash 
STEWART’S AUTOMATIC AWL 


is the only perfect sewing awl. 






read that 
spool and whi do the same work as any 
. Tt isan indispensable 
ted everywhere. Sent 
~y once for descriptive circular. 






farmers. 
prepaid for $1.25. sew 
STEWART-SKINNER ©O, 


11 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mase. 








can readily cure ei Tiere 4 


Fleming's 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
Toten bes ot that skilled dectors 


a 
have ened. "Kaay ond slmpte 
cutting: jen e little attent raed iaeth 
r money 


oes 


-#.... i most a— 
oree 
particulars given in 


Flemt vi 
lemurs one Pochet 


221 = MING BROS. Chicago, Ill. 





MINERAL 
. HEAVE 










Heciect WROLULSS OS 







Will Ruin WBE PANE OR 
Your Horse 

“for only. 3 PACKAGE 

Permanent will cure any case 





) or money refunded. 
$1 PACKAGE 
res Bs. cases. 

zpegend on receipt 

Ce. Agente wanted, 






MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
481 FOURTH AVERUE « PITTSeURG, ra. 





tiwaye. used. : 


at, 
bone, Curb, 8 mgs, in 
Bess. 


$1 a Bottle; ¢ for $5 
All druggists. Get free book, 
“Treatise on the Horse,” 
DR, B. J. ~ epg co. 
osb F 





AND HOW TO REMOVE THEM. Send 


med BLEMISHES deacription rae cage ane 
GUS RSERERIASS Beeps aceetine sr csist 








SEE OUR GUARANTEED 
on Editorial Page 









AND UPWARD 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It isa solid, fair and square 





proposition to furnish a brand new, ' 


well made and well finished cream 
separator complete, subject to a 
long trial and fully guaranteed, 
for $15.95. It is different from 
anything that has ever before 
been. offered. Skims 1 quart of 
milk a minute, hot or cold, makes 
thick or thin cream and does it 
just as well as any higher priced 
machine. An boy or girl can run 
it sitting down, he 
crank is only 5 inches 
long. Just think of that! 
The bowl is a sanitary 
marvel; easily cleaned, 
and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Gears run 
in anti-friction bearings 
and thoroughly protected. 
Before you decide on a 
cream separator of any 
capacity whatever, obtain 
our $15.95 proposition. 





















re phes 


of Te 


THE LOW 
DOWN 


SEPARATOR 


EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


OUR LIBERAL TRIAL ENABLES YOU 
TO DEMONSTRATE THIS. While our prices 
for all capacities are astonishingly low, the qual- 
ity is high. Our machines are up to ‘date, well 
built and handsomely finished. 
skim closer, have a simpler bowl with fewer 
parts than any other cream separator. 
sands of machines in use giving splendid satis- 
faction. Write for our 1910 catalog. We 
will send ‘it free, postpaid. 
trated, shows the machine in detail and tells 


AMERICAN 





Run easier, 


Thou- 


It is richly illus- 


all about the American Separator. 
Our surprisingly liberal long time 
trial proposition, generous terms of 
purchase and. the low prices quoted 
will astonish you. We are the 
oldest exclusive manufacturers. of 
hand separators in America and the 


‘ first to sell direct to the user. We 


cannot afford to sell an article that 
is not absolutely first class. You 
save agent's, dealer’s and even cata- 
log house’s profits by dealing with 
us and at the same time obtain the 
finest and highest quality machine 
on the market. Our own (manu- 
facturer’s) guarantee protects you 
on every American Separator. We 
ship immediately. Western orders 
filled from Western points. Write: 
us and get our great offer and hard- 
some free catalog. ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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The Natural Food for Cows 


uffaio Gluten Feed is not a mix- 
ture. It is a straight corn feed 
with no .adulterants. 


Buffalo Gluten Feed 
is practically corn protein. The Starch has 
largely been extracted, leaving the part of 
the kernel that makes milk—the gluten (protein). 
Four to eight pounds of this feed per cow, 
mixed with what you already grow on the 
farm will increase your milk production 25%. 
Buffalo Gluten contains 
more digestible nutrients 
than any other protein 
feed. If you are not 
feeding Buffalo Gluten, 
now is the time to begin. 
Even a trial 100-Ib. bag 
will show results. Post 
your dealer a card today. 
Corn Products Refining Company 
New York and Chicago : 








If you had a pair of rubber boots made to order, you couldn’t 
have them made any better than 


The Century Boot 
(Gold Cross Brand) 


Wo matter how carefully they were re you wouldn’t secure a better wear- 
ine boot. CENTURY Boots are made of fine rubber—the best rubbet produced 
im the world. The vamp is made extra strong by forcing, under powerful 
hydraulic pressure, rubber into the best quality of canvas duck. To prevent 
cracking at the ankle (like y boots) an extra pure gum, no-crack ankle 
reinforcement is used. 
an Seles are made of the toughest compound known. This sole is so 
and vulcanized that it will rcbound when it strikes a hard sub- 
stance rather than chip off, as the soles ef an ordinary would da 


Century Boots Are Cheapest 


because best—best in matcrial, best in workmanship, and 
best for wear. Look forthe mame Century and Gold ¢ Cross 
on the en you want any high-grade satisfac- 
tory rubber boot or shoe, ask for the Gold Cross line. 
It imsures you quality and service. 

HM you can’t secure CENTURY Boots from your 
dealer, write us and send his mame, we 
will see that you are supplied. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shee Ce. 


Pull Your Stumps “"tscicrew: 
so Days’. Hercules Stump Puller— 


No excuse for stumpy fields. This Hercules is now sold on SWdays’ 
Pree Tri Trial. Tést iten your place atourrisk. Pulls stumps out, roots 
and alt. 400% stronger than any other puller made. Triple power 
attachment means one-third greater pull. The only stump puller 
anteed for 3 years. Only one with Double Safety Ratchets, 
one with all bearings and working parts turned, finished and 
machined, reducing friction, increasing power, making it ex- 
treazely light-running. Hitch on to any stump and the 


STUMP IS BOUND TO COME 

Also pulls largest-sized green hedgerows, ete. Don't risk danger 
ous and costly dynamite. It oniy shatters stump and leaves roots in 
ground. Save big money; get our FREE BOOKS and free triat 
offer. Also special proposition te first buyers 
where we have no agents. Write usa postal card todmy. Adiiress 


123 17th Street, CENTERVIELE, IOWA 


fiLE — LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 




































Trede 
Look for the Cold Cresa 





New York 














Carn iest C3 easiest worked, 
— ° los water 
to the sol ime 





land a} r* A, - 
Reund pak fo Tike Sa requirement. We ~ 8B .——— 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, ne ee Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
or what you want and JRCEBON, 76 ave., sifany, 5.5 





ANIMALS 


act, may an officer of the federal gev- 
ernment cempromise. Instead, the 
case shall be brought toe trial and 
judged by the court having furisdic- 
tion. 


This bill, which is heartily supported 
both im and out of congress by those 
favorable to integrity and common 
honesty in the manufacture and sale 
of oleo, has been referred to the sen- 
ate committee on agriculture and 
forestry. 


Fit the Horse for Market 


NATE L. MOFFIT, UNION COUNTY, 0 








I know a farmer who recently sold 
2 span of four-year-old 1200-pound 
horses for $600. They were good in- 
dividuals, had good action; and were 
worth the money. This friend thought 
he ha@ made a good sale. Within a 
brief three weeks, however, this same 
pair was sold for $1150, an advance 
of $550 over the first sale. Now, 
why this difference? It is right here: 
The buyer combed out the manes and 
tails, plaited them, clipped the long 
hair, and otherwise put them into 
marketable condition. The man who 
raised them, a neighbor farmer, did 
not know how to do this, and that 
lack of knowledge cost him more 
than $500. Is not right here a se- 
cret that enters into this whofe busi- 
ness of selling? Fruits, vegetables, 
horses or butter always bring the best 
price when sent to market in the 
most presentable condition. When 
we bid for this high-grade market 
we get the prices that the market 
pays. 

The man on the farm who has 
horses to sell should make a point 
to get his horses in the best market- 
able condition, and this before they 
are Offered for sale. In my own ex- 
perience I am inclined to think that 
the carriage-size horse meets the 
conditions best for the farmer. This 
kind of horse is handy im size. It 
is really a general purpose horse, 
stands much work, and finds a ready 
sale if free from blemish or disease 
and is at the same time in thrifty con- 
dition. By this type of horse IE do 
not mean the race horse, and I do not 
think farmers have any business te 
go into the breeding of race horses. 
I douht if it will pay them to de so. 
Now, another thing I feel like sug- 
gesting: Too many farmers are 
prone to sell their best youmg mares 
because they receive a high price for 
them, but really these are the very 
ones that should be Kept om the farm. 
From them will come the future 
profits. The presemt-day farmer has 
a good outiook for breedimg horses, 
but he should have good mares for 
foundation, and he should keep those 
that are young and most perfect, and 
which are at the same time rich 
quality and conformation. I am con- 
fident that right here is the secret 
of success in raising horses, and then 
the secret of sale is in having those 
for market put in the best possible 
condition. 


Grab in the Head—tThis sheep par- 
asite does not do a great deal of dam-~- 
age amd where the sheep have access 
to a darkened shed or shade during 
the heat of the dey there is little dan- 
ger of trouble. The eggs are depos- 
ited in the nostrils, and when the 
larva hatch they craw! up the sinuses 
of the nose and form mature grubs. 
In due time they will come out of 
their own accord. The application of 
tar will prevent the deposition of 
eges. If ome bears im mind the old 
adage that grub in the belly is a curé 
for grub im the head he will have Ii- 
tle trouble.—[{H. H. K., Iowa, 








Abseess in Udder—J. L., Ohio, has 
an old cow that Has had serious 
trouble with her udder at her four 
last calvings. Last year there was an 
abscess formed and a quarter was of 
no use during the year. Owner asks 
whether quarter will be alk right 
when she comes in next March, and 
whether it is worth while to take 
ehances with her? Under the cir- 
cumstances there is a stremg possi- 
bility of trouble with every calf, and 
ee LS wad ae 
that she had best be beefed. 





Care of Breeding Swine 
BR CONRAD, HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, 


I am a farmer who has had more 
or less to do with the care of ewine 
for 40 years, not extensively, but 
keeping about six breeding sows and 
boar, and some years keeping ten 
early spring pigs and turning them 
into an apple orchard. There are 
many bushels of summer and fall ap- 
ples for which there is little sale, and 
this gives them much of their feed 
for several months. About a month 
or six weeks before they are market- 
ed they are put into pens and fii 
liberally. 

For many years-I have kept black 
sows, but now have three grade Im- 
proved Ohio Chesters and a pure- 
bred Chester boar. In crossing in this 
way the pigs are white, which pleases 
all buyers, whereas if they were black 
some would object to the color. The 
pigs from this cross make finer hogs 
of good size, and mature early. In 
selecting sows for breeders one can- 
net tell what she will do until she 
has been proved. If she. preves 
gentle and motherly keep her by all 
means as long as she continues to 
raise five good litters in two years 
I have a Berkshire sow that raised a 
litter of nine last winter, which were 
sold when five weeks old for $3.75 
each, or for $33.75, and another litter 
in the summer in the orchard which 
was sold when 30 days old for $25, 
making $58.75 in considerably less 
than a year. She presented me with 
another litter December 29. 

In my care of the sow and pigs 
perhaps ~ am a little fussy; if so, I 
think it pays sometimes. A few days 
before she has her Hitter I put her 
into a warm, dry pen with seme cut 
straw for bedding, and boards around 
the pen to prevent her lying on the 
pigs. For a week or more before she 
pigs I feed her liberally with slops, 
milk, bran and off meal. [If she is 
well fed there will be little danger 
of her eating the pigs. If the weath- 
er is cold I stay by her and cover 
the pigs as fast as they appear with 
a blanket, so that they are soon warm 
and dry and ready to nurse. After 
they are dry and full they will stand 
considerable cold. If the sow is nerv- 
ous and keeps getting up, I have a 
bushel basket with a hot freestone 
tm the bottom covered with hay, Into 
which I place the pigs. In this way 
they get dry without becoming 
chilled. Feed the sow for the first 
few days light, with warm water, 
a little milk and a2 handful of bran. 
Imcrease the feed untfl pigs are a 
week old, when sow is put on full 
ration. I feed mo corn or gluten, 
but rye, oats, bran and 2 Iittle oil 
meal. Keep the pen dry and clean. 
whatever you do. 


MASS 


ae 


Grafting Wax with Of—The wax i: 
made of one pound beeswax, f 
pourds of resin, one pint of flaxse~| 
oil and one ounce of lampblack melt 
ed together, The object fs to get a 
wax that is soft enough to be pliabic 
without running, and a little prac- 
tiee will soon show whether the wax 
needs more or less off A convenient 
furmace can be made for heating the 
wax in the orchard by taking a coal 
oi can, cutting out the top, placing 
four wires across, two each way abeut 
# inches from the top, and cutting an 
opening to use im placing fuel im the 
bettom. A wire bail completes the 
furnace. A three-quart saucepan is 
large emough to hold wax, which may 
be made as needed..—{[J. B. Neff, Cal- 
ifornfa. 
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Even Poor Mamagement can’t al- 
ways prevent farming from paying 2 
profit. But this is no argument that 
poor management should be prac- 
ticed. 


Never Borrow from the lamd; always 
lend. Borrowing means impoverish- 
ing —. land and crippling its ability 








Pigs from Farrowing to Weaning 


FRANK DAVIS, NEBRASKA 





In selecting my brood sows, experi- 
ence has taught me (to select 
the large, roomy sow with plenty of 
length, good bone, well-arched back, 
well-sprung ribs and plenty of action: 
With this combination I can. rest as- 
sured that my pig crop will be large, 
strong and healthy. 

In November I begin breeding, so 
as to have the pigs arrive early in 
March, Through the winter the sow 
is fed alfalfa hay; which has been 
cut with _a silage cutter, and corn 
meal. The hay’ is placed in the 
trough first and the corn meal sprin- 
kled over. This, and plenty of good, 
fresh water, gives the sow sufficient 
nourishment. 

As I know each pig saved means 
that much more added to my bank 
account, I spare no pains to give the 
sow a@ warm, comfortable farrowing 
pen, with plenty of room. I have 
built what I call pig incubators, or 
hog sheds 8x22 feet, with three 6x8 
pens. On the south side are windows 
used to let in all the sunshine possi- 
ble,.but they are arranged so that the 
sun will not strike the far side. The 
center pen is given over for heating 
apparatus, This consists of a stove 
nsed to heat the pens before and dur- 
ing the farrowing period. The pens 
are so constructed that the heat can 
be given to just one sow, if she is 
farrowing, or to both. 

If the sow is restless while farrow- 
ing the pigs are taken out and placed 
in a specially prepared box by the 
stove, and are put back every hour 
to nurse, until the sow has finished 
farrowing. In this manner she will 
not trample on any of them, and each 
will get his share. The pigs’ sharp 
teeth are clipped off so as to.protect 
the pigs, and also the mother. 


Feed for the Farrowing Sow 

As soon as the sow has finished far- 
rowing she is given a drink of fresh 
water. Her feed for a few meals is 
very light, and she is watched to see 
if she is giving enough milk, or 
yielding too. much. If she is. not 
giving enough the pigs will be rest- 
less and have a very weak squeal. 
The best ration for this is fresh milk, 
taking care not to give too much at 
once, and gradually adding shorts. 
‘Again, if the milk is too plentiful, 
the pigs will have the scours, and the 
only correction for this is to cut down 
the sow’s feed. 

The next great problem is exercise, 
and not enough stress can be laid 
wpon. this, as the pig must have ex- 
ercise or thumps will set in, and then 
it is good-by, Mr Pig. Again, in the 
lack of exercise the so much sought 
Tor bone will not be developed, and 
you will still have the little blocky 
hog that so many are trying to win 
with at the state fairs and expositions. 

As the pigs grow older ‘they are 
moved from the-incubators to the 
regular hog barns, and are given full 
access to a specially prepared pen, fit- 
ted up with shallow feeding troughs. 


Sy tek pid et 


They go in and out of their own free 
will. Their feed at this time is 
dampened shorts, corn meal, and all 
the milk that can be obtained. As 
the days lengthen the feed is com- 
posed of a slop made from shorts and 
a little of meal and some soaked 
corn. They are also turned in on the 
rye pasture. 


a 4 


The Cookdale Stock Farm 


Among the famous~-families of the 
Holstein breed, one which is fast grow- 
ing in popularity is the Pirlly family. 
The head of this herd is King Pirlly 
Segis 46768, whose dam is Pirlly 40082, 
who is the foundation cow of the fam- 
ily with . RO records at 12 years old of 
25.20 pounds of butter in seven days and 
98.68 pounds in 30 days, her milk for 
the week averaging 4.42% of fat. Al- 
though this is a great record for that 
age, it is not altogether upon this that 
her popularity depends. It is based 
upon the fact that Pirlly is one of the 
great producing cows of the breed, and 
that she transmits with a great degree 
of certainty her good qualities even to 
the fourth generation, thus here is a 
chance to get some of the best.— 
[E. A. H. 


Day-Old Chicks 


Grant Moyer ‘of Jerusalem, N Y, is 
offering eggs and chicks from his fa- 
mous 263-egg strain S C White Le ‘-—— 
guaranteeing “safe delivery. 
shipped stock all over the country, t~ 
syvania, Ohio, Connecticut and as far 
west as Colorado, giving good satisfac- 
tion. If a man’s stock ever showed its 
breeding for business his certainly does, 
for when I called I saw some beauties. 
Only strong, healthy chicks are shipped, 
and the purcheser is assured of the 
best success in raising them.—([E. A. H. 


H. Klock’s Quality Herd 


I recently had the pleasure of calling 
on Amos Klock of St Johnsville, N Y, 
and looking over some fine pure-bred 
and grade Holstein cattle. The herd 
comprises 50 to head, and are heavy 
milkers with a good test. Mr Klock has 
been breeding olsteins for over 20 
years and is using a great bull bought 
of Stevens Brothers of este N Y, 
Prince Jeek Queen No 6 B. 
Mr Kiock is offering some bull Pam 
heifer calves from some of his best cows 
and anyone wanting calves to raise at a 
reasonable price should correspond with 
him. 7 will guarantee satisfaction.— 


{Er A 
Ilion (N YW) Subscriber 


Mr Peter Cook of Ft Platn received 
an inquiry from one of our subscribers 
at Ilion, N Y, for one of his pure-bred 
Holstein bull calves, but there was no 
name sig to the letter. Mr Cook 
would be ased to answer the letter if 
the party interested would kindly write 
again—([E. A. H 








Morgan Horse Club—This organi- 
zation has printed pamphlets incor- 
porating the constitution and by-laws 
as well as a list of officers and mem- 
bers of the club. A brief report of 
the procedings incident to the pro- 
motion of the association is also 
given. It will be recalled the Morgan 
breeders formed this society last Sep- 
tember when the Vermont state fair 
was in session. The original call for 
the meorr. was signed by Maxwell 
Evarts, A. F. Phillips, C. C. Stillman 
and H. 8S. Wardner. Copies of this 
pamphlet can be secured through Sec 





Stillman, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 

I get much valuable information 
from American Agriculturist. I don’t 


see how I could get along without it. 
Every farmer in the land should sub- 
scribe for it and get the map given 
as a premium. This map is alone 
worth the price of the paper.—[M. 
J. Hughes, Garrett County, Md. 
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The 
Largest 
Jersey Herd 


in Northwestern Pennsylvania 


Is FED ON 
Schumacher 


Stock Feed 


The Perfect Ration for all Farm Stock 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


I find Schumacher’s Stock Feed the best hy I 
have ever used for cows. I have used th eae 
since the first of June and find that I can not kee 
the flow of ee and quality combined on any 
feed, and have fed very near all that are on 
market. 

J. Wilson-Hamilton, Crawford County, Pa. 


her 


The reason Mr. Hamilton is 
able to keep up the quantity 
and quality of his milk wit 
Schumacher Stock Feed is be- 
cause it is a perfectly balanced 
ration of corn, oats and barley 
pote finely ground and 

iln-dried. It furnishes the 
proper elements of nutrition 
in the proper amounts for 
putting the bodily organism 
of the cow into the best con- 
dition to produce more milk 
and of the best quality. That’s 
what you want—quality and 
quantity. Schumacher will 
furnish both. 


If your dealer does not have it, write us 


The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 











SILOS) 


Recognized as the standard because of ff | 
ooreeeve strength, surpassing durability | 
convenience, proven merit. Use 
peg U. S. Government. Send for catalog. 


\_ HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, 3, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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Don't Have a Blind One 
VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
successfu eee wie 
this NEW EDY 


AN a Biinaneess (Onn CURE 


for Moo: 
trial reed 


junctivitis and Cataract, 5 
ol cater from diseased ey = 
ce any horse owner that tuts remedy abso- 
fately cures defects of the eye, irrespective of the 
of time the animai has been afflicted. No 


tT how many doctors have tried and failed, use 
VISIO. use it under our GUARANTEE; your 











money refunded if under d ey 
does not effect a cure. “YOU PAY FOR 
RESULTS ONLY.” 2.00 per 

tpaid on receipt price, 











pos 
Ass'n, Dept. A, 1933 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, ill 
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Horse Secrets 
Disclosed 


The tricks in horse traffic—the dodges of unscrupulous 
dealers—laid bare. This is the first time complete infor 
a ae that protects the horse- buyer has ever been offered. 

Dr. A, 8. Alexander. famous veterinarian, has written a 
book oe Horse Secrets "’ from a lifetime of stddy and ob- 
servation and the costly experiences of others. 

Besides a complete exposure of crooked methods, “Horse 
Secrets’’ contains new infermation on feeding plumping 
and conditioning horses, curing their ills and “breaking up 
their vices. 

A good-sized, well-printe* book, that is worth many 
dollars to horse- breeders, large or small. 


FarmJournal 


has had this book prepared not to sell, but to present to its 
new subscribers. The Farm Journal is different from aay 
other farm paper published. It is a*’ big litte ’’ paper, 
filled with practical, common-sense articles on everything 
connected with farming and farm life. Every enmecessaty 
word is left out, so that it gives more matter in less space 
than any other farm publication. 

Tt is a home paper, too, doing its best to make homes 
happy with its kindly, cheery messages of uplift and bet- 
terment. It,is witty as well as wise, ably edited and well 
beloved by “Our 700,000 Folks’’ who take it. You may 


have 
*1.00 


“ Horse Secrets” ns Tie Tam 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Journal for five years, both for 
REE i GE ee 


FARM JOURNAL, 1015 Race St.. 

BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
S ILOS 


t bu est Cy put up and easiest ae 
on the eh my nd ustable harmed hye »_— 
continuous open-door front—ai 
mene ladder are some of ~ a} na ag vos, 
¥ international Silo (o., Box 12. Lincsville, Pa, 


Sta-Rite Gasoline 
a * on 





















Address: “Sta-Rite” Racine, We. os 
(Retance tree and Engi Co) 








Watts, Fat Fetion pate £3.78 for 4 Buggy Wheels 
20. T may. whesie 5¢ te 41m 





| Ontalog free. 
‘Wheels, 86.50, Wagon Umbrella FREER.” 8008, Cinctorat! 9 


Mention This 


When vous write to ang 
Advertieers, 
Sournnl 


of our 
you'll get a very prompt 
reply. 








ALL HORSE-COLLAR TROUBLES NOW 
PREVENTED OR QUICKLY CURED 


VERY horsé-owner who will now consider the practical saving in valuable time and 
E horseflesh by using a set of Whipple Humane Horse Collars to prevent all collar 
troubles, will certainly buy a set with his spring harness. - Or get a set to cure your 

sore horses while they werk. Our success for four years proves this. 


It's a fact that only one set of heer Humane Horse Collars on a farm 
Will cure up, and keep cered of collar troub 

pads'’—it's cruel—especially in hot weather—injures your horses; and, be- 
sides, the sweat pads cost you more than most 
don't need them with these collars. 















RUST-PROOF 
GALVANIZED and JAPARNED 





Investigate. 


es, all your horses. Don't use 


DOWT 
INVESTIGATE 


Se ee ee . ee oe ee 


“sweat 


before you get through. 
tvery set comes complete with short 
tugs and ready to use—less trouble to put on and take off—and fit any 
horse perfectly allthetims by simple adjustment. 
by expert workmen, and durable materials. 
THINK OF BUYING YOUR SPRING HARNESS UNTIL YOU WRITE OR FULLY 

WHIPPLE HUMANE HORSE GOLLARS—-GET OUR BOOK FIRST. 
qee* South 13th Street, OMAN 
Lowe Street, CHICAGO HE) 


Built to last for years 





Am@ OVER 100,000 IN USE—Sold By Over 6000 
if your Dealer Hasn't Got Them Yet, 


Book FREE 


Send me **Horse Collar 


your Free Book, 
and Testimonials, Telling How 1 \"™* 












collars of the age. 
You 


‘tbe. Tell you why. 


at your harness dealer's. 








_-_ Aa ee astra | 


a. acne? 
Address Our Nearest F 


Send us your name—by postal, letter or the Free Coupon here, and 
let us prove to you that this is the greatest 
Every set sold on satisfaction guaranteed or money back, 
Se more sores—galls or bruised shoulders. 
of —— horses ruined by sores, bunches or diseased shoulders. 


Free Book “Horse Collar Sense,"". or by examining Whipple Humane Horse Collars 


Dealers—or Direct— 


Harness Deal 
WRITE TODAY 





HUMANE “HORSE GOLLAR co. 
1984 S. 13th § 


Factory, » Omaha, Neb. 
Fectory, 169gLowe St., ontcage Meights, tt. 





ractical invention in horse 


No more loss 
Wo more 
You'll see it in a minute from our 


No more wasted time. 





panesess 
LLINOIS 




















This Wrench Takes Hold 
As Easy As It Lets Go 


The Keen Kutter Pipe 
Wrench never balks or hitches, 
never heeds coaxing or forcing. 
It takes hold with the grip of a 
vise, and yet easily, without 
crushing. 

The Keen Kutter Pipe 
Wrench has a double action for 
gripping and relaxing and loosens 
quickly and cleanly on the back 

























are made from drop forged 
,ctucible steel. This is tem- 
‘pered and tested by expert tool- 
‘smiths. The teeth of this wrench 
‘can be sharpened. When they 
grow dull, a file will fix them. 

The jaws are strongly reinforced. 
The frame is nickel plated. The handle 
is a handful—swelled to fit the grip; it 
cannot cramp the hand, 

‘Look for the Trade Mark on the 
handle. Made in al! ¥egular sizes—6, 8, 
10, 14, 18, 24 inches. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
** The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotien.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered —E. C. SIMMONS 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 


















THE JOHNSTON “CONTINENTAL” DISK 
HARROWS are durable, workable, economical-indispen- 
eable. They not only prepare the soil, but also cultivate the 
crops, They are labor savers, crop increasers, and money- 
makers. No up-to-date farmer should be without one or more 
of these common-sense tools. Built of stee! and malleable iron. 
Solid or cut-out disks; 22 sizes and styles. Equipped with 
Tongue Truck when ordered. 


THE JOHNSTON LINE OF HARROWS 
are backed by 20 years of Harrow-making. 

Orchardist and vincyardists are realizing more and more every year that 
the extension head harrows are more practical for their work than any 
other tool. The Johnston Orchard Disk Harrows are strong, steady, 
durable, simple ia constraction, light in draft, and easy to operate— 
work perfectly. This tool will positively increase your fruit crops—will 
pay for itself several times jn a single season in increased crops. 
Made ia four sizes, 4 ft. 4 in: to 5 ft. 6 ia, 16 and 18 in, disks, 
solid or cut-out diske. 


JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., Bex 02-8 BATAVIA, N. Y, 
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LAWN mF 


id on trial at Ornamental Fences and Gates 


CYCLON are adapted to steel or wood 
oon eae = ‘s — ee showing 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co., 1240 E. S5th St., Cleveland, 0. 


gent care. 
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The only way. to be stre that an egg 
is absolutely fresh is to geo the hen. 


Eggs may be kept in cold —— for 
nine mentee. without becoming t for 
food.—{Dr H. W. Wiley. 


If you want anew laid egg, 
“Watch the hen;” 
Better hold her by the leg, 
“Watch the hen.” 
Sage advice, oh, Doctor Wiley, 
You are giving us so slyly; 
We appreciate it highly— 
“Watch the hen!” 


If cold storage you'd not blame, 
“Watch the hen 

Have fresh oy fruit true to name, 
“Watch the hen. 

Catch the egg and straightway date ’e 

To your appetites then cater 

Soon as laid or—nine month later, 
“Watch the hen. 


Luckless fellows of the city 

“Watch the hen” 
At long distance, more’s “the pity! 

“Watch the hen?” 
Now they do the a by proxy, 
Now their eggs are wise and foxy, 
But, to break this orthodoxy 

“Watch the hen.” 

[M. G. EK. 


Raising Chicks Artificially 


FORDICE, PUTNAM CO, 





MES M. W. IND 





Owing to the rather severe weather 
during the late winter months in our 
locality, we often find it unprofitable 
to have chicks hatched before March. 
In order to have fertile eggs ready 
for hatching even at this time we find 
we must give our flock very intelli- 
One of their most impor- 
tant needs is ample room for exer- 
cise in light, sunshiny quarters. A 
small amount of animal food and a 
liberal supply of green stuff, together 
with their usual grain ration, will 
usually produce excellent results. As 
at all other seasons the fowls need an 
abundance of pure water anfi a suffi- 
cient amount of grit, though I have 
often doubted the wisdom of feed- 
ing a great amount of oyster shell or 
other material so rich in lime to 
hens that are to furnish incubator 
eggs, because we so often notice the 
chicks have great difficulty and often 
fail entirely in getting out of the very 
thick-shelled eggs. 

We have used three different makes 
of incubators and have had some 
trouble with all failing to hatch 
chicks from seemingly nice, fertile 
eggs. Last season we did rather bet- 
ter than usual, when we began using 
moisture from the 12th to the 18th 
day in our- 140-egg hot-air incubator. 
On the 18th day we removed the 
moisture, as at that time the chick is 
supposed to be breaking through the 
delicate covering into the air cham- 
ber and much moisture then is 
thought to retard this action and 
cause the chick to become weak and 
slow in making his way out. After 
the 18th day we again place the mois- 
ture in the nursery, as we think it 
very important to supply sufficient 


“moisture while the chicks are break- 


ing the shells. At this time we use 
a pan filed with damp sand, as we 
find this holds the moisture well and 
does no perceptible harm when left 
in the nursery at hatching time. If 
water alone were used in the mois- 
ture pan the chicks would get wet 
while with it in the nursery tray. 
When we first place moisture in 
the machine and for several days af- 
ter we simply use a damp cloth. Some 
of our neighbors use a sheet of wet 
blotting paper with good results. 
Having used incubators for many 
years many times with and many 
times without moisture, we feel con- 
vinced that we can secure @ much 
better. hatch when plenty of mois- 
ture is used. The results are the 
same whether the incubator is op- 
erated in the cellar or in an upstairs 
room. Last season we, Kept our in- 


» 


cubator in an_upstairs room, and as 
we were using a hot-air furnace. [ 
was expecting more than the usual 
trouble frem dryness, but by using 
moisture as before mentioned an 
keeping a window open near the ma- 
chine we obtained rather better than 
usual hatches. 

We believe in pure air at all times, 
so believe it worth the trouble to air 
the eggs. outside the house, or, at 
least, by: am open door or window. if 
the eggs are not left out of the ma- 
chine too long there will be no dan- 
ger of their chilling unless the cold 
is very intense. We use both a hot- 
air incubator and a broeder, as we 
find them much liess difficult to care 
for than the hot-water kind, though 
in former years we secured very sat- 
isfactory results from hot-water ma- 
chines. : 

During the early spring moaths 
especially we like to operate our 
broders inside a building, as this gives 
the chicks a place to exercise on 
rainy days and in the early morning 
while the grass is wet with dew. We 
use outdoor brooders for this pur- 


-pose, however, and as the weather 


grows warmer sometimes move the 
brooder outdoors, leaving the chicks 
it has brooded to the building and a 
jug of hot water to furnish warmth 
on cool nights. A neighbor uses lan- 
terns for this purpose with seemingly 
excellent success, but I cannot under- 
stand how the chicks can thrive shut 
up in a close building and breathing 
the fumes from a lantern. Perhaps 
the chicks get very little poison from 
this. source, as I noticed the lanterns 
in use were new looking and were 
kept spotiessly clean. We had con- 
sidered it absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide ventilation when using lamps in- 
side a building, and it seemed almost 
marveious to see this woman’s chicks 
doing so well in a tight building with 
lanterns as the source of heat. 





Poultry in New Jersey 


In reply to several inquiries con- 
cerning poultry the following answers 
are given: 

New Jersey offers specially good 
opportunities for poultry raising. The 
soil is well adapted to the business; 
there are plenty. of streams and 
marshes for waterfow! raising: ~ the 
climate -is ‘mild, especialy in southern 
New Jersey; shipping facilities. are 
good; the New York market is easily 
reached; land can be secured at rea- 
sonable prices; the summer tourist 
business alodng the coast and in the 
mountains demands enormous quanti- 
ties of young poultry and eggs—in 
fact, New Jersey has probably more 
to commend it as a poultry- -ratsing: 
state than any other in the union. 

Whether $1500 will be sufficient to 
invest is impossible for me to say, es- 
pecially as you figure in the cost of 
your dwelling. It would be highly 
advantageous for you to do some 
gardening and start a fruit plantation 
in connection with your poultry 
plant. This would not only help sup- 
ply your home needs, but be a source 
of revenue until you get established. 
Then the less profitable crops could 
be dropped, but it would be greatly 
to your advantage to “have small 
fruits and quick maturing varieties 
of tree fruits, so as to provide shade 
for your poultry; as well as fruit for 
the table. 

There are several colleges which 
give poultry instruction. The best 
known are at Cornell university in 
Ithaca, N Y, the agricultural college 
at Storrs, Ct, the Michigan egricul- 
tural college at East Lansing, beside 
several in the west. The one you 
would most likely choose would be 
Cornell, but if you wish to enter the 
12 weeks’ course next winter you 
should apply at once. The course 
running at present was oversupplied 
with students, and many young men 
who had actually arrived in Ithaca 
had to be sent home because they 
could not be accommodated. . There 
is no poultry course as yet at the 
New Jersey agricultural college, but 












My plan is so liberal 
that: you will enjoy 
dealing with me, and 
my “QUEEN” incu- 
bator is such a good, 
substantial money 
maker for your farm 
that you and | will 
both bemore than sat- 
isfied to become poul- - 
try friends. I Pay the Freight. 
Just drop me a line, so I can explain my proposition 
and let you see pictures and letters of my farm friends 
who use “QUEEN” Incubators. Please do it to-day. 
I\am still including one of my handy Poultry Record 
Books with my Catalog. It enables you to keep exact 
figures on hatching and to know how much you are 
making. I want you to know these facts when you try 
out a “QUEEN,’’ because it will prove conclusively that 
you are getting all the poultry profit that can be made. 
Pick out from my catalog the size you want and I will 
a fix you up ogi ang entire satisfaction—make you a 
Price, along time guarantee and all 
tended trial, Write me to-day or you may Seoget it. seal 


Wickstrum, The Queen Incubator Man, 
Box 116 Lineoin, Neb. 











The Cyphers Incubator 
Pays From the Start 


Begin right —whether you are tn the chicken 
business on a large or small scale. Don'’t“experi- 
ment to Cyphers quality. jo ne Fg 

hers means no motsture troubles; 
ubles; no ventilation <roubles. B: 


percen' ; thiest chicks. It'u the best b; 
The World 





’s Standard Hatcher 


ore Stave agricultural Colle ore well-known 

more icultu: So) more well. wn 

Fanciers cna Practical Poultrymen than all other 

makes combined. A hot-air machine—no metal 

tanks to rust out. Self-reguiating; self-ventilating. 
phers bators 





= fair trial. 160- 
Sotress Nearest City. STANDARD 
Cyphers Incubator Co. YPMERS INCUBATOR. 
Department 32, Fire Prected- tneurebie. 
Buffalo, N.¥.; New York City,N.¥.; Chicago, 
Boston, Mass. ‘Tenens Cn Me. / Saniand Gat 





Johnson s Here 


—To Send You His 
New, Big Book 
OHNSON says: Don't delay—better 













Old Trusty 
incubator 





Over 150,000 in use; 40,60 or 90 Days’ Trial— 
for 3 Hatches. 
10-Year Guar- 
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Green Feed for Hens 


Kale, cabbage, mangels, turnips and 
other vegetables nailed or hung in 


the poultry yard supply not only 


needed feed, but needed exercise. 





it seems likely that one will be es- 
tablished before long. 

Our catalog of books describes sev- 
eral on poultry. 
pany of New York city is the world’s 
clearing house of rural literature. It 
supplies anything and everything 
published upon rural affairs. So if 
you need other poultry literature send 
your list and we will secure what you 
need. 


Ducbdie: dnl Jenisible Posts 


HOLLISTER SAGE 








Wishing to keep chickens and- at 
the same time have a yerd that is 
neat and not too suggestive of a rhi- 
noceros inclosure, I decided to at- 
tempt posts made of galvanized iron 
pipe driven, and not-set. Incidently 


several ways. First is cost. 


heap I bought second-hand, 
new pipe at 1 cent a_pound and a good 
pipe cutter, new, at 75 cents. 
pipe weighs only. four-fifths of a 
pound to the foot, but it was 5 cents a 
foot, with cutting additional. 
the second-hand material and had it 
cut at. home. This is very slight 
labor for half-inch pipe. It needs no 
threading. I have since seen job lots 









hatches guaran- 
teed. Don't pay two 
prices—my price is 
under $10,complete, 
ready to hatch ; sent 
promptly — freight 
id east of the 
ockies. 
















gear 
hatch byt? nthe ipl 
a es. Rig rine 
right materials. b butidi — 
right ventilation, right regulati 


tneans more chicks and greater 
Victor quality costs but little more and the 
one tches more 


be : 
% information for incubator buyers. 
ERTEL CO. 179 Kentucky St., Quincy, Tl. 


OUGHT TO SEND FOR 
OUR FREE 
CATALOGUE 


ood- 
We Will Save You Money oo ean ers ees, 


Grit, Eggs for hatching, Baby chicks, ete. Write 
today. B UNITED CO., B6-A Vesey St., New York City. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


EO. 











| when laid under ground. 





red aes fot 1910, 200 pages, 
lustrated, 150 engravings, 
plates. escribes 
nd and water- 
fowls, gives low prices of stock in- 

eu poultry supplies, etc. 
for each month. How to care for ltry 
and all details. ont ® cents. 8 poder: 
1 56, RHEEMS, PA. 


nome? GIVEN 


SILK MORED 
and we will send you 


POST. CARDS 
Send us a two-cent stam 
the five cards free and tell you how to get more. 
POST GARD HOUSE, 329 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





|of this pipe that could be bought for 


% to % cent by taking a lot of sev- 
eral hundred pounds. I have reason 
to believe it will be very durable, 
from my observation of its action 
It is much 
cheaper than wood in first cost. Sec- 
ondly, it was readily driven, saving 
time, labor and expense. It has the 
advantage also of being movable. 

At first I was nonplused as to a 
satisfactory way to hang the net upon 
its smooth, slim sides. A little 
thought evolved a double hook made 
of stiff, old, telegranh wire. The wire 
must be 12 to 14 inches long and drop 
down into the port. The hooks hang 
over about an inch and immediatelv 
turn up to take the wire net. The 
double hook and a single hook I 
afterward found indispensable in the 
fence. Short pieces of wire whipped 
about the post and caught in the net 
at top and bottom complete the work 
of hanging. I find that stiff, neat 
wooden posts are essential for the 
corners and perhaps once in 5 rods. 
This is to permit stretching the net 
tightly and to offer more resistance 
to the wind. At the corners wooden 
posts are more readily braced than 
iron ones. One-inch mesh net was 
used at the bottom of the fence. This 
ie to exclude small animals and keep 


| in little chicks that could get through 


a larger sized mesh. This fine net is 
allowed to turn up on the ground for 
6 inches. The fowls walk upon it, pick 
grass through it, tramp it into uneven 
depressions and are prevented from 
working under the fence. I began by 


SOR PAR RETTERMENT 





New | 
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|GuaranteetoYou * 





FARMING 


Friend: This is My 
Double- 10-Year 


‘(18) 


231 ' 


Tend Me Your Name For 
Big “Chicken-Cash” Book § 


ope orery Ideal 
“pa J. W. Miller . (Personal) 


1 
exactly 








ieee we coe FREE 
spies sit deal » Fre i. 

ee or Send me your Big, Free 190 Kdeal Incubator and Brooder Book— 
or work. pal 


Name, ploasel.. .. ......cesseeeveee 


Over 80 










w 
Per Cert AGO? .. .. .. .. 00 ce cccccccccaccccccccsscccoescs seeee es ts sn cceseees 00008 
Hatches Townt......... Cocecesceces eve es cccecccseoecese® 
Here's how my Bem? none cccccccccccecccnsece sesecocess sesces #0 ee evecevecee 
o 
a ee IMPORTANT. Cut or tear out and mall me this Free @ 
. . ens hag = hoi —— or be me me a letter oe “Frbeme 
ger. ies chicken d—complete, if you want my Tatubator at only 67.50 when 
you read my book. 
ead SS me meee 
§ chicks more than ¢/.50 now, compiete, 


fertile 
Read atl tinted letters in my free ranteed 


book of Wonest Facts told by my cus- 
tomers 


Get Today My 


y rd at ty hest-grade, 10- 
paid, for we highest . ew y- 
beter. My price is now based on 8,000 capacity. 
machine guaranteed ‘ect—direct to you. Ideal tostart. Runs 
itself, with least watching. Handsome, substantial, safe; 
teet-top, ends, sides and bottom: covering 
w lated ‘ect; heavy wool felt, making hatching 
sure in any climate. bular copper tank and co; botler, 
Perfect circulation; no cold corners or hot centers. etal jacket 
Renter pend sees bend twice, aaving half on ows pam BF 
venient egg ys and nureery. very part ie on com 
best e: ousands, so you can hatch and raise the 
most strong, bealthful chickens wi 








Orange Judd com- | 





I have ryn across a good thing in | 
I feared 
the expense would prove prohibitory, | 
but on making inquiry at the scrap | 
nearly 


I chose | 











“Tell-How” 


BOOK 
FREE 


or woman, friend- 
of-mine-to-be—ean find how 
easy, satisfactory 










1910 IDEAL 
INCUBATORS 
and BROODERS 


(120, 175 or 240-Egg Capacity) 


CAUTION.—Don't confuse my low price with “knock down” 
ces, or experiments, or “cheap built” machines, Ideals are as 
high quality machines as can be made for most practical use, 
You get my 6! ity savings in the price of one, I bought 







fitable. . 
and Rreditabie it is to be in 12 tons of copper telore the rise—aleo steel (enormous quanti- 
eash busi- ties), also wood, long ago, to season it properly. That's the only 


with idext incuba:ers and way I could make you such a machine at such a low price. 
Breeders. if you'll send me your 
mame for a, New 


End Rrooder Book. Facts You 
Don't tet yourself 
ming may tht year Should Know 
: eee | 1. No extras to pay 
) — SE for. Comes complete, 
the story—with pho- ready to use. 
be we 1} 2 Automatic - 
v which will regu. 
qwove how you can lator—FREE, 
start ht and make 3. Automatic ven- 
the most money. tiator—_Fuee. 
eae 4 Metal Lampe; 


Egg Testers; . Ther- 


elivery— mometer the best 


Dag vers 











id—com- 
ein odlasneat COMPLETE Saees ahora 
ments. (Ready to Use—No Extras to Pay) €. 00s tain entinadl 
ae $0,000 capac FREIGHT PREPAID hs for the whole story 
y Vaeay. —nterdaet aranpasaerene) — 
I have fer BIGGER PROFITS this 





something NEW to tell you about 1910 Chicken- Raising 
Let me write it to vos PERSONALLY. I tell you the Freight 


Kid Ale Send 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 303, 
(Also Proprietor of Famous Millhook Poultry 


(Only 


Price 
Extras). But let me Write You My Own en- 
My Big, NEW 1910 FREE BOOK. 

Address me Personally—J. W. MILLER, Proprietor 


of my | HERE 
Raising 





You 



















126 Egg Ineubator and Brooder Ps** 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
, Why more than pricet if together we 
ip Hot water, 
tanks and 








Farm.) 
ft neers wearae: SIU 
or C4 
double 
‘poilera, 


ls, dead -air apace sven, Coe = doors, 
self. lating. Nursery un -tray. 
Incubator and Brooder shipped complete, with therm lamps, 
to use when you receive them, 
in_ natural colors showing the hig lumber 
compare our machines others offered 
do this—you’l] save money. 


oa 
catalog today, vr send in your 
: iO » Racine. Wis. 










Wis, Inc, Co. Woodlawn, Mich 
Dear Sirs :—I am well pleased with your incubator. j have 
business for years and all kinds 
re is cnly one I like as well as youre and 
ine poorest wae 
180 eggs; al) nice. strong, healthy chicks. 
Wis. Inc. Oo, uscods, Wis 
Dear Sirs —Reesive* incubator from you last April and had 





e's are made of California 
? Redwood Lamps 
are galvanized iron. 
> O.K. Burners. Taylor 
+ Tnermometers, 


) Thies Illustration 
ni shows the double walls 
with atr space between 




















fortile eggs. 
tileeggs. Am well pleased with the$10 machines Will 
many asany high priced machine. MAS. HENRY BECKWITH. 
















Twice the Grinding Surface 
of Any Other Mill its Size 





periment. 
of other poultry-raisers have 
made a success with 










THE FUL 
Incubator and Brooder. Anybody 
can operate them and make money. 
Let us prove itto you. Booklet, 
** Proper Care and Feeding of Chicks, 


Ducks, Turkeys,’’ 10c. paver, 2 Pree 
Cutalog, Deslietnes ineubator Co.,i06 iad Sos ibeshstese. tol 


mee" POULTRY 







Easily operated. Especially 
? adapted for oline en- 
Grin all mixed 
























rceorn, 1 
corn, corn in 
hucks, oats, rye, wheat, 
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barley, cotton seed Send and Almanse for 1910 has 22% with man 
for catalog bodes fo The Sslsued platen of potpte tans Ths tells ail 
Duplex Mill& Le about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
BoxS4, Springfield- ies. Ineubators, ther 
wr . All about 
7 and how to bil them. It's an 
263-Egg Strain Single Comb ia of chickendom. You nead it. Only the 
and ‘ 
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’ SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
» HT | On Editorial Page 
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SUG ios 
Uy vos 


Profit, not Necessity, is the Test 


Why did you buy fine farm machinery, improved 
ive stock and seed, and the best varieties of fruit? 
ause the man who sold them to you convinced you 
that they would pay, on the same basis when 
a buy fertilizer, Get the improved fertilizer—the 
ind with enough Potash in it to make a balanced 














WIOGis ots 
COGooOW SS 
cae 


lant ration. Your dealer would get it for you if he 
new that you wanted it. For in, use 6: for corn, 
8; and for roots fruit and truck,10 per cent. of Potash 
in the fertilizer, If your dealer has not such brands, get him to 
buy some Potash salt for you and put it in the goods yourself. 
To increase the Potash one per cent. add two pounds of 
muriate or sulfate of Potash, or eight pounds of Kainit to every 
100 pounds of fertilizer. 


fertili dealer to Potash Salts in 
Potash Pays stock, He will have no trouble in baying them if he 
te us about 
” Write to Sales Office: 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. 
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-Maule’s Seeds 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


No matter whether you plant Onions or Pansies, you 
need the Maule Seed Book for 1910. All you have ti do is 
send me your address on a postal card, and I will send 
you by retarn mail a catalogue of 192 large pages, full to 
overfiowing from cover to cover with a list of the best 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Small Fruits and Fruit Trees that 
will simply astonish you. 

reDo not think of ordering elsewhere 
before you have this great Seed Book. |. 7 

It is FREE to every person who ) 
intends planting a garden or even a 
window box the coming season. Do 
not delay, send that postal with your 

, address on it at once, Kindly mention 
this paper when you write. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1703 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Try a Bit of Winter Gardening 
in Your Yard, or on Your Farm 


Grow violets, pansies, lettuce; 
have early cabbage and tomato 
plants. glass d 
work. 

No covering or uncov- 


The plants get all the light. 
Thousands in use north, south, east and west. 
Write for the catalog—You will enjoy the 
thoughts it suggests. Then get some sash. 
You will enjoy the crops they expedite. 





























Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 
E. Broadway LOUISVILLE, Ky. 








ape 5 Farm and Garden Implements do more and better 
work, and last longer than any other farm implements made. They 
are fully guaranteed. Over 35 years’ actus] farming and manu- 
facturing experience is put into every Planet Jr. 

No. 6. The newest Planet Jr Con:bination Hill and Drill Seeder, 


opens the furrow, sows seed in drills or hills, 
Also a pe 


Wh Cultivator and Plow. 
Wheel Hes. © aud marks out the next row—all at one operation. 
Wheel-Fioe, Cultivator and Plow. * 

2-tooth Marrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer | 


is a Wouderfal tool for berry~crowers aed market-gacdeners. Works 
deep or shatiow, without throwing earth ow the plonts, and pul- 
the soll thoroughly. Invaluable, wherever fine 
close work is meeded.* 
Write today for the 191 
~~ i illustrated Planet Jr 
catalogue. It is free. 











PLOW THE EASY WAY 
USE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don't touch the handles, walk on the even ground and turn a 
smoother, straighter. furrow. Holds plow steady in stoniest 
ground. A light boy or woman can do the work easily. 


Days Work in 2 














‘Da low anywhere. No nse for wagon or stone boat. 

ys ry it 40 Days at My Risk. Write for destciptive 
matter ang full particulars. “ Agents wanted. 

Trial LR. Mtr. Box 24 Cortiand, &. ¥. 
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MANURES' AND FERTILIZERS ~ 


using smal 

dropped ont in dry 
the nests gap apart so chicks could 
get through. The singlé hook, like 
the double one, should be 12 inches 
long. After weaving the two nets to- 
gether the hook catches in a mesh of 
the net and camnot slip down. 

It may be that these posts should 
have corks, or better, bails of cement, 
in the top to turn the rain. J find 
that they fill with water and believe 
that the frost will burst and spoil 
them, as water does not seem to es- 
cape at the bottom. Ornamental! tops 
of cement and sand that would an- 
swer the double purpose could be 
made rapidly. Then such a fence 
should be practically -indestructible. 


sticks, but found they 
weather and 





Meeting Soil Needs 
©. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, °O 


I use a good deal of fertilizer, but I 
have never found it very profitable to 
buy nitrogen. This I find I can get a 
good deal easier and more cheaply by 
growing clover and by manures. In 
certain instances when I. need an 
additional supply of nitrogen I get 
it in the form of nitrate of soda and 


M. 





add to the soil the amount wanted, I 


prefer this to the nitrogen in the 
ready-mixed fertilizers, because in the 
latter kind it is frequently in a form 
or combination that may be quite 
worthiess. I am a great believer in 
phosphorus and potash as soil im- 
provers. Director Thorne recently 
said that after having traveled over 
a large portion of southwestern Ohio 
he felt that the one thing farmers of 
that part of the state must do is to 
add phosphorus and potassium to 
their soils, and this was said in the 
face of the fact that this section is 
one of the foremost in the production 
of live stock. 

So far as my experience goes, I find 
little difference in the value of phos- 
phorus, whether it is derived from 
acid phosphate or from steamed bone. 
However, when the unit value is con- 
sidered, usually more plant food can 
be purchased in the steamed bone, 
but if quick results are -wanted the 
acid phosphate is better, since it is 
more quickly made available in the 
soil. I have found very little dif- 
ference between muriate and sulphate 
of potash. My soil is of a clay loam, 
and I have not received a great deal 
of benefit from the potash. 

Our fertilizer brands carry more or 
less potash, and if any great quantity 
is wanted it is\ better to purchase it 
in either one of these two forms, and 
then what is necessary can be added. 
I find that the station suggestion of 
4-14-4 goods costing about $33 a ton 
gives good results. While this may 
seem like a high-priced fertilizer, it 
is at the same time a high-grade fer- 
tilizer, and but half the quantity needs 
to be used where soils are in no great 
need of fertilizing help. It is always 
better in the long run to buy the 
best. As this applies to other lines 
of farming, it is equally as forceful in 
the purchase of chemical manures. 

My plan of fertilizing, you see, is 
thoroughly practical. I get what I 
think the soil needs and give it out 
as individual fields call for it. There 
is no stock recipe about the materials 
used, nor any tight fast rule in the 
application. Some fields get more than 
others, and some crops get more of 
certain constituents than others. I 
thus eater to both the soil and the 
crop. 


= 


Succession of Crops—Succession in 
garden crops is helpful in keeping 
down weeds, as well as in giving an 
increased return from a given weed. 
The increased cultivation called for 
aids greatly in the cleaning of the 
land. In a large way only two crops 
are practicable in one season, as, for 
instance, fall turnips after early po- 
tatoes. But in a small way in some 
instances three crops may be” grown 
on the same land. This may be done 
easily in certain successions, if one 
crop is started before the other is 





{| harvested. 


¢ 
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B. M. DUNLAP, WISCONSIN 





I tried commercial fertilizers lasz 
summer for the first time in order ts 
determine whether it would pay. Vy 
soll is sandy, in the Wisconsin valley, 
about three miles from the river. Ths 
‘experiment I shall report includes ou- 
ions, carrots, parsnips, radishes asd 
beets. The rows extended east a,d 
west, and were cultivated with a 
wheel hoe. The slope is gentile avd 
toward the south, so that the wash f 
the rains would not carry the fertib<y 
from one plot into another and mix 
the results. 

One end of the field was covese 
with good stable manure, as nearly. 
homogeneous as possible. Spaces were 
marked off from north to south 
crossing the rows of all the varieties 
named. As my fertilizers were late in 
arriving, I was obliged to drill them 
in along the rows. I tried to apply 
them in amounts indicated by th. 
manufacturers. There were seyerzt 
varieties of onions. The earliest ty 
mature were all alike, so far as fere 
tilizers. were concerned, but the later 
ones showed an increase in size onthe 
treated plots. Of the treated plots 
there were two each on which were 
applied nitrate of soda along and 
nitrate with phosphoric acid ant 
muriate of potash. There wag little, 
if any, difference in favor of the com- 
plete fertilizer against *the nitrate 
alone, although either was baer than 
manure alone, as stated abo .. 

I think the extreme dry weather 
had something to do with the result. 
Some of the experts have said that 
those fertilizers do not do so well dur- 
ing dry seasons. I could see no dif- 
ference in the radishes and earliest 
beets. The late beets came out about 
as the onions did. 

The carrots showed a clear gain in 
favor of the complete fertilizer against 
the nitrate alone, ond both were 
ahead of the untreated plots. I sup- 
pose this was en account of there be- 
ing a longer period of .growth after 
we had plenty of rain. The parsn ps 
resulted the same as did the carrots, 
only more so, ~ 

On the other end of the field I left 
a strip through all the rows on w'tic’. 
no barnyard manure was sprea’i. In 
the place of the manure I applied the 
complete fertilizer, as above. On this 
strip the onions, radishes and beets 
were far inferior to the same crops 
on either side where they had the 
benefit of the manure. The carrots 
here were about the same, the dif- 
ference being so slight as to not be 
sure of. The parsnips did better with 
the commercial fertilizer than with 
the barnyard manure. 

And now I am wondering whether I 
may conclude from the past summer’s 
experience that the barnyard manure 
will stand more’ dry weather than 
commercial] fertilizers. I may say just 
here that everything concerned in this 
experiment suffered some from drouth. 
And I must confess that help was too 
Scarce to cultivate as I should have 
done, but all those plots received ex- 
actly ‘the same care, aside from the 
fertility applied. Now draw your own 
conclusions. 





The Raspberry Byturus has been the 
source of almost a total loss of the 
red raspberry crop of a number of 
Ohio growers. Expcriments at the 
Ohio experiment station have demon- 
strated the efficacy o. an arsenate of 
lead spray applied a few days before 
the beetles emerged from their pupal 
cells. The spray may be applied most 
readily with a machine of the grape- 
sprayer type, but with one or two noz- 
zles so attached that the spray is 
thrown directly from above to the 
bushes, In connection with the arsenic 
spray thorough cultivation late in the 
fall close up around the bushes will 
destroy many of the pup® or expose 
them to the freezes and thaws of win- 
ter, thereby causing their destruction. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 














I have found from experience that 
it is poor policy to build other than 
a permanent and durable end or cor- 
ner for any kind of a farm fence. If 
the line of fence be a short one, this 
matter of anchorage becomes 680 
much “the more important, as there 
are a fewer number of line posts to 
aid in taking part of the tension. 

After testing various methods of 
setting end and corner posts, the fol- 
lowing one has been found to be the 
most resistant to strain: For these 
posts red cedar is preferred about 10 
feet in length, with a diameter at the 
top of 10 inches. For setting a post 
of this length, a good self-cleaning 
auger should be used, thus enabling 
the operator to sink a 6-foot hole 
with little difficulty. 

Setting Brace Posts 


The brace posts should be about 8 
inches in diameter at the top and 8 
feet long, being placed at a sufficient 
distance from the end or corner post 
to allow a 12-foot 4x4 to be fitted in 


smoothly, with as little waste at the 
ends as possible. The lower end 
should be placed about 10 inches 


from the ground and the upper end 
about 3 feet 6 inches. 

If the brace should happen to be 
warped, place it with this bow on top, 
and mortise the brace into the posts 
at each end after having put into 
each mortise a coat of good, thick 
paint. With a coating of this paint 
around the joint after the brace is 
set, all. possibility of the entrance of 


moisture is eliminated, and thus de- 
eay hindered. 
When the brace is snugly fitted, 


fasten to the top of the brace post a 





a Depression 


about the same 
end of the 
brace, and pass this around the end 
er corner post, as near the ground 
as possible, and back to the original 
tie, but wrapped around the post in 
the opposite direction. If the brace 
Bows up, twist the cable wires first 
above it to force the bow down and 
then by twisting below the brace last, 
it will be firmly held in place. 

On posts of this length, no anchors 
are needed if the dirt is securely 
tamped about the post, especially in 
the bottom 10 inches. Through per- 
sonal tests of the severest kind, such 
eorners have withstood many times 
the strain ordinarily put upon any 
fence, without lifting the posts in the 
Teast. 


Crossing 
cable 
hight as the opposite 


No 12 wire 


Galvanized Wire Best 
The man who goes to the expense 
ef building such permanent ends or 
eorners may well look to the quality 








Bracing End Posts 
of the wire to be used, whether it be 


woven fence or not. The wire, be it 
g0o0d or poor, will be short lived if it 
does not carry a good coat of galvan- 
izing. Kinks or very short, tight 
twists will always tend to break the 
coat of galvanizing, and allow rust 
te secure a footing. 
Installing an Anchor 

If a depression is to be crossed, a 

very satisfactory anchor may be in- 





- cumbers over 2683 tons, potatoes over 


“FOR ‘FARM BETTERMENT » : 
MAKE PERMANENT WIRE FENCE 


Set the Corner Posts Securely—Methods of Bracing and Arrange- 
ment of Posts—Secure Well Galvanized Wire for Best 
Results—By L. W. Forman, Jr, of lowa 


stalled as follows: Select a flagstone 
about 4 inches thick and about 12 
inches square. After looping a cable 
wire securely about it sufficiently long 
to reach the top wire after being 
wrapped around each wire, bury it 
securely to a depth of about 8 feet. 
As the wires are tightened they may 
be drawn down and the anchor wire 
securely wrapped about them. In this 
way they are securely held in place. 

The treatment of the lower half of 
the post, either with creosote or by 
thorough’ cherring, should not be 
overlooked, for with such treatment 
the life of the post’ may be greatly 
increased. 

Neatness applies as truly in fence 
building as in any other phase of 
farm improvement. Consequently, 
straight lines, uniform hight of posts, 
and proper tightening and spacing of 
wires all add materially to the beauty 
and utility of the farm fence. 





New York’s Garden Spot 


F. J. OVERTON 





Long Island, as the garden spot of 
the metropolis, is no myth, nor is 
this statement simply one made by 
those who wish to boom it for their 
own individual profit. The facts and 
figures are available, and as they are 
furnished by the Long Island rail- 
road company they are as authentic 
as can be obtained. 

According to actual figures in pos- 
seSsion of the company, there was 
transported on their lines the follow- 
ing amounts of agricultural products: 
Berries, mostly cranberries, over 
tons, cauliflowers over 17,770 tons, cu- 


55,961 tons. This represents over 
5200 car loads, and is an increase of 
40% over the amounts carried by the 
railroad the previous year. Potatoes 
hauled by them amounted to over 
1,865,000 bushels. In addition to this 
about another million bushels were 
hauled to market by the growers 
themselves, while still another mil- 
lion bushels were consumed on the 
island. 

While there are rumors of short- 
age of crops from other sections, 
Long Island goes ahead producing 
the stuff and the growers are taking 
the coin. The island is only about 
120 miles in length, and 12 or 14 in 
width. The bulk of these immense 
crops is produced in Suffolk county, 
which embraces about two-thirds of 
the total area, Nassau county being 
more closely interested in market 
gardening. 

The railroad officials, as usual, take 
most of the credit for this big in- 
crease in production, .claiming that 
the three or four experimental sta- 
tions they have maintained at va- 
rious points for the past few years, 
have awakened farmers to greater 
realization of local possibilities: In 
part, this is true. H. B. Fullerton, the 
director of these experimental sta- 
tions, is an efficient and wide-awake 
man and an enthusiastic lover of 
outdoor life. But I think this push- 
and enterprise and subsequent prvus- 
perity are more largely due to the nat- 
ural thrift of farmers themselves, to- 
gether with the very helpful and in- 
structive information so generously 
furnished by the national department 
of agrieulture and the various stand- 
ard farm journals which so fear- 
lessly and ably uphold the farmers’ 
cause and interests. 


Our principal apples for winter are 
Stayman’s Winesap, Jonathan, Wine- 





Sap, Rome Beauty, Nero, and ‘King 
David. On very light soils Paragon 


is also very desirable. These are all 
attractive apples, and command good 
prices in the’ Philadelphia market. 
No one in the Chesapeake peninsula 
can make a mistake in planting them. 
They do particularly well in Kent 
county, and this county may be taken 
as typical of much of the land of the 
peninsula. Our orchards are plowed 
in April, thoroughly tilled until 
August, and then seeded to crimson 
clover. Thorough spraying is, of 
course, absolutely. necessary.—[F. C. 
Bancroft, Kent County, Del. 
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FENCE © 


Made of Hard, Stiff Wire, of Honest Quality 
Woven-Wire Fences must be 
eg they have to turn animals by 
the strength of-the wire. Why? 

A fence with barbs is protected from excessive pressure 
because the animal fears the barbs. Remove the barbs and the 
greatest strength of the animal is thrown upon the fence. 
Hence its wires must be larger and stronger, . Therefore, to 
have a longlife woven-wire fence you must have a heavy fence. 

Among the valuable features that distinguish American Fence is the 
Hinged-Joint (patented). We back this feature with all our experience 
as the largest makers of fence in the world. 

Under side stress and strain the resilient Hinged Joint yields to pressure 
and quickly returns to its old form without bending or breaking the stay 
wires, the strain being taken up by the heavy horizontal bars. 

The real test of a fence is the service you get outof it. Test, judgeand 
compare American Fence under any and all conditions, and you will 
find that the steel, the structure and galvanizing are equal in durability, 
strength and efficiency to the hardest usage. { 

F. BAACKES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 
AMERICAN STEEL. & WIRE CO. 


New York Denver San Francisco 
MOTE.—Dealers everywhere. See the one in r town and have him show you the different 


ve Also from him booklet entitied “HOW TO BU 4 CHEAP CON ‘ 
finer Poot, furnished * free for the asking. 





MAKE 


PERMANENT 


Fences a 
Memertor grey creak pes ean eevee 
by cabling to- 











or sag. Republic fabrics are made 


nserting uprigh' 
ich are comfugeted only where they pass between 
with the i = — — ichios 
nyu ne 
of continuous crimping is used. 
many im it, exclusive features in Repubie con- 
struction that you should know about before you buy a fence. 
Write to-day for our catalog showing the many styles of fence and our 
carbon, extra heavy, tubular steel farm gat2s. 
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GET A BROWN RUST PROOF FENCE 
Don’t buy wire fencing with thin, cheap galvanizing. Brown 
Fences with all No. 9 Coiled Spring Double Galv: Wires 
stands and wears like astone wall. Easy to put up— uires 
fewer posta—Won'tsagor bag down. 160 Styles. 
15 TO 36c PER ROD DELIVERED—WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Fences for Hogs, Sheep, Horses, Cattle, Lawns, etc. 
Special Poultry, Garden and Rabbit proof fences 
with extra close 1 inch r= y a the bottom. 
You save money and get & better fence. 
Send for Free and test it with 
acid, or file it and see how thick 
the galvanizing, then compare it 


with any wire fence in your 4 






















neighborhood. Catalog free 


The BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
DEPT.51) Cleveland, Ohio. 

















































































































Don’t Rust Farm Fence | CentsaR 
VavavaVata fred, Bold alrect to Z 22-In. Hog Fence; 15 8-4e for g 
PV TAT WL AAA ers’ prices. S0daye’ tree | ein ie Site tor ‘inch j $e I 
VaVaVartav aly. a for S-inch; %5¢ for # 47-inch 
Py Algo Poultry and Farm Fence. ™-inch Poultry 
mental Wire and Iron Fence 88e. 4 30 gave b 
= Catalogue free. trial. eo red spool héeal 7 < 
a setts for specie! oO Wire $1.66 Catalogue free. 
Ss ae pence LMAN ence. 
Box 332 Deeatar, Ind. oa MUNCIE, t 
FROST 
s Strongest 
WIRE FENCE Made a 











Carbon Double 

Heavily Galva to 
rust. Have mo agents. Bell at 
prices on 30 * free trial. 
pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm| 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

16 Ammen Sb Gher a 




























FARMERS, IT WILL PAY YOU 
EROTIC gy 
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- in pe Past soarthe Be 
nada. rges have he 24x26 
frekee. iy inch inc neh a, Fan, osey, as snd have all eo first 






WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE rp 


wey any $1.08 Toree on the mar work Kagd oge 

SPECIAL WINTER OFFER 224-13. 208 
Wise comb! San end ion ¢ Farmers ne sil fo: yy 

PERCU ghee oe og 

stamp ay sack, apbosy, again. matrite. to-day. 

@. A. S. FORGE WORKS, Saranae, Bich. 








A Cement 
Brick Wall 


will stand as long as 
one of solid 
rock. 

Cement Brick 
can be used for 
every purpose 
that clay brick 
or stone can be used 
for—and for many 
purposes where they 
can not be used at all. It is easily made with 

“inexpensive home made mouldson your place 
by your regular farm help, and generally costs less than clay brick. 


EDISON PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
mixed with co-rse sand—about four parts 


sand to one of cement—makes 2 
brick that won’t crumble under the A ' pressures. 

When faced with neat cement—in the mould—this brick is practically 
waterproof. Edison Portland Cement is 


UNIFORMLY 10% FINEST GROUND IN THE WORLD 
runs sharp into corners of the mould and makes a smooth, square 
cornered brick. In making concrete it binds more sand, gravel or 
broken stone than any other cement, weight for weight. 

Practical farmers everywhere profit by reading 


“ How to Mix and Use Concrete on the Farm.” 


















“ Silos and How to Build hier ” “New England Homes.” 
You will learn many them. Let us send them 
to you. FR Shy. OF HARGE, 






EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 
No. 923 St. James Building, New York 


‘““STRONGER THAN GRANITE”’ 


Don’t Buy an Engine 
Until You Have Seen 
The Simple McVicker 


Every manufacturer is claiming simplicity, be- 
cause it’s of vital importance. 















WE SEND FREE 


But let your own eyes tell you the truth—com- 
pare as many 7 are can witi the McVicker, Model Farm Power House Pians, 
then decide. e McVicker has only % the parts Catalog and Full Information 
—133 less than the next simplest engine we know of, Whether you see a McVicker at 
You want an engine on the farm you can run. dealer's co, Pe ey: send for theas 
Time's worth too much to be experimenting with [03% jt airs a in. 
cams, eccentrics, ratchets, alternatin wheels, engine you want for grinding or shelling 


oa. ranning the fanning mill, ‘churn. 
tor, washing machine, feed 
ghosear press, horse clippers, thresh 
ingand AB. of otherthings on the farm. 
We willtell you how one-third the parts 
means less fuel and oil, and more power, 
and show you letters from farmers all 
over the country, who find the McVicker 
the best engine. We sold 3, last year. 
Tele your pen in hand and write today. 
Tell what you want to use the engine 
for, and we'll poegent the right size, also 
send you FREE Power House Plans and 
talog. 
a MFG. COMPANY 
tio Alma, Mich. 
Or 1907 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diamond Joe’s Big White—A strictly now variety. None like it. It isthe Earilest and Best Big 
White Vorn in the Worid—Because it was bred for moat Big Bushels, not fancy show points; because grown 
from thoroughbred inherited stock ; every stalk bears one or more good ears, because scientifically handled, 
thoroughly dried and properly eured and had the mest rigid examination. Big Seed Catalog FREE. It 
tells about al! best farm, grass, garden and flower seeds grown. Write for it today. 

Address, RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, Iowa 


‘When You Write Advertisers 


and other jim-cracks, when you're shelling corn, 
or doing other important work. 

That's why you should have a McVicker—only 4 
moving parts to its valve action: other engines 
have 12. Its wonderful simpiicity (fully covered 
by patents) permits it to develop more power 
on the same amount of fuei. 

It will take up 50¢ more sudden overload than any other 
engine. It’s the engine you can handle yourself. We 
build McVickers in all styles and sizes from 2 toW horse- 
RP , Stationary, Skidded or Portable. We can also 

rnish Open Jacket Engines, doing away with circu- 


lating pumps, pipe connections and large water er 














Be sure to mention 
this journal. Our 
advertisers like to 
know where their 
replies come from. 








INSECT AND FUNGOUS PESTS 


Pear Blight Controlled 


J. MACK TANNER, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 





The one genuine advance made in 
pear growing was the propagation 
and development of the hybrid pears, 
particularly the Keiffer and its com- 
panion, the Garber; the former as a 
producer and the latter to perform 
the double duty of fertilizing the 
Keiffer and bearing when it may. In 
the light of former experience, it 
would seem -that the wise and only 
reasonable course is to discard abso- 
lutely all the older yarieties ‘that we 
know to he subject. to blight and in 
which the percentage of loss is heavy, 
and grow only these hybrid pears, or 
such others as will resist the blight. 

My annual loss from all causes, in- 
cluding blight, during the past three 
years has been less than 3%, a loss 
easily corrected by replanting. Last 
spring, wherever the blight appeared 
I cut back, not 2 or 8 inches below, 
but back to the beginning of 
the year’s growth, and I did not ob- 
serve a single case where blight fol- 
lowed cr infected the cutting. I had 
instructed my helper to be particular 
to wipe his pruning knife with a cloth 
saturated in carbolic acid after each 
tree, it hardly _being practical to do 
it after each limb or twig. 

No other variety seems to possess 
the recuperative powers of the Keif- 
fer. Half or morv of its top in a sea- 
son may blight and it will make as 
thrifty a new growth as a heavily 
pruned peach tree. While the Garber 
seems better protected against attack, 
yet when once affected, the disease 
strikes deeper, and soon kills. Al- 
though the blight enters the blossoms 
as well as the buds, and destroys 
hundreds of fruit spurs on the larger 
limbs of the Keiffer, it rarely extends 
beyond the spur on the older wood, 
hence in pruning these spurs may be 
ignored. 


Mixing Varieties of Apples 


W. 8. PERRINE, ILLINOIS 








I will mention a few instances 
where the mixing of varieties has pro- 
duced marked results. I have a small 
orchard of three acres containing 
about ten varieties. For many years 
these varieties have produced very 
much more regular and bountiful 
crops.than the same varieties in my 
commercial orchards, where they are 
planted in solid blocks. In fact, I 
have noticed that when I get bloom I 
almost always get fruit. It seldom 
freezes hard enough or the weather is 
seldom bad enough at blooming time 
to prevent my getting apples on these 
trees and on almost all varieties. I 
have decided that apples which are 
cross-pollenized have a great deal 
more vitality than those that are not. 
They will stand quite a hard freeze 
and unfavorable weather generally 
without being killed. Then, too, this 
fruit, other things being equal, will 
grow larger and more perfect .in 
shape. I have also thought they are 
more resistant to attacks of scab. 

I have 40 acres of straight Ben 
Davis. One portion corners with a 
Jonathan orchard; another with a 
mixed orchard of Grimes, Lowell, 
Duchess, etc. These two corners are 
always very much fuller than the 
remainder of the orchard. Sometimes 
in the off years they are full, while 
the other -portions of the block are 
almost bare of apples. In 1907 some 
trees in the corners gielded 20 
bushels, while the rest of the orchard 
did not average half a bushel to the 
tree. My 40-acre orchard planted to 
eight rows Ben Davis and four rows 
York Imperial has always shown 
marked benefits from mixing varieties. 

I could mention many other cases 
where the mixing of varieties. has 
greatly increased the yield of fruit. 
I will mention one more—that of Sen- 
ator Dunlap’s orchard, north of Olney. 
At one point in the orchard there are 
three - varieties coming together— 
Jonathan, Grimes and Ben Davis. Es- 
pecially in the off years these trees 





; 


| are much. fuller usually than any 





other orchard. Here is 
shown the value of mixing 
varieties, but also that three varieties 


A year ago last fall I planted a 30- 
acre orchard, one end to Duchess 
and Transperent, four and four, the 
other end to Jonathan and Grimes, 
four and two. That is, there are four 
rows of Jonathan to two of Grimes. 
I planned to top-work every fifth or 
six row crosswise to Wealthy. This I 
have not done yet, but think I shall 
If I had set one row to Jonathan and 
the next row to Grimes and Wealthy 
alternately, I would get better pollina- 
tion and more fruit. But there are 
serious objections to mixing up as 
much as that. It is not so convenient 
in harvesting the apples, and different 


varieties may need to be sprayed 
differently. 
As already indicated, we should 


have at least three varieties alter- 
nated—not more than ‘four rows of 
each, and fewer rows would be better. 
They should be varieties that bloom 
about the same time. If the orchard 
is grown, and of one variety, the 
thing to do is to top-work some of 
the trees for pollenizers. The Jon- 
athan is a good pollenizer for Ben 
Davis. I am doing this top-working in 
a Ben Davis orchard that is 25 years 
old, and I believe that it will pay. 


Spraying Triumphant 


4. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEI 








Where injury has occurred in spray- 
ing fruit trees it can always be traced 
to a fault somewhere in the work of 
spraying. .Here are a few reasons. 
There are man:' others that either one 
or all contribute to spray injury: Lack 
ef knowledge of the whole spraying 
question; lack of facilities to do the 
work as it should be done; poor spray 
materials; applications made at the 
wrong time; it may have been too cold 
when material was applied, or too hot, 
or foliage and fruit too wet; insuf- 
ficient pressure on the pump; careless 
and indifferent workmen, and sudden 
climatic changes that were not con- 
sidered or known to affect the 
spraying. 

Orchardists who have made a prac- 
tical study of these conditions never 


have been injured, but believe in 
spraying, and would give up fruit 
growing as an‘ occupation if they 


could not spray. 

In a letter to me C, G. Martin of 
New York states that he has seen the 
good of spraying, and his own experi- 
ence proves to him that it pays to spray, 
Mr Maftin had an orchard that up to 
two years ago was unprofitable. The 
treatment given was similar to that 
of a majority of western New York 
orchards up to this time; that is, they 
were neglected. Two years ago he 
plowed and cultivated this orchard, 
scraped and pruned it, then sprayed 
thoroughly. The resu!t was that the 
trees produce under the new method 
three times as much fruit as under 
the old method. Now his fruit has 
quality, something it lacked before, 
Mr Martin closes the interesting ac- 
count of his success with this orchard 
in the following characteristic man- 
ner: “I am convinced of one thing, 
and that is, it pays to take first-class 
care of my orchard, and it will do its 
part in taking care of me.” This 
truth every orchardist in the land 
must know -before he will be nume 
bered with the large and constantly 
growing list of successful orchardists. 





Do Not Neglect Gardens—The fact 


is notorious that the  farmer’s 
garden is not as well cared for 
as that of the artisan. In fact, 


it is in many thstances entirely want- 
ing. Usually the larger the farm the 
more insignificant the .garden. The 
excuse given is that the farmer 
hasn’t the time, .The answer to this 
is clear. A good garden adds to the! 
comfort and enjoyment of the farm- 
er’s family, and it aids in promoting 
health. .No farmer is justified in be- 
ing so busy that he cannot furnish 
what is so essential to the well-being 
of his home. 
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Godfrey A+4resses State Grange 


In his annual address F. N. God- 
frey of Olean, master of the New 
York state grange, said: Agricul- 
tural education is growing in interest. 
The agricultural college and the ex- 
periment station are constantly prov- 
ing their value through. teaching and 
experimental work. The future of 
agriculture in the Empire state de- 
pends largely upon practical agricul- 
tural education. With 20,000 farms 
in the state and only one agricultural] 
college whose capacity does not ex- 
seed 500 graduates annually agricul- 
tural education is inadequately 
catered to. Much greater facilities 
must be provided to meet the demand 
for information. A college should be 
established that will provide accom- 
modation for at least 2000 students 
annually. 

Besides this, there should be a suf- 
ficient number of agricultural high 
schools to meet the needs of those 
not expecting to take a college course. 
The importance of the industry’ war- 
rants the expenditure of far greater 
sums of money than have yet been 
provided. The schools at Canton 
and Alfred, although only in their in- 
fancy, are already proving their value 
and have practically as large classes 
as they can well care for. © grange 
should be united in demanding of 
the legislature the enlargement of 
the college, a liberal appropriation 
therefor, and the maintenance of 
agricultural schools. 

Last year 18 persons entered the 
test for the $50 grange scholarships 
for the short course at the agricul- 
tural college. Of these six were con- 
sidered worthy. The muster recom- 
mended the continuance pf these 
scholarships,. and further vors the 
idea that. Pomona and subordinate 
granges adopt the plan where feas- 
ible to give similar scholarships to 
their members. 

Subordinate granges have increased 
their efforts to have halls of their |: 
own. During 1909 10 halls were 
dedicated by the state master or some 
other officer assigned for the occa- 
sion. Nothing will build up and 
strengthen the order better than the 
ownership of such halls. They give 
dignity to the organization among 
the regidenta. and make members 
feel that they have a financial as well 
as a fraternal interest in the order. 
The total value of such halls and the 
real estate owned by the granges 
runs up well into hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Juvenile granges continue to grow 
in number and all are operated suc- 
cessfully. One master writes that it 
has been necessary to restrict mem- 
bership on account of lack of room. 
This is good news, but the capacity of 
the hall should be enlarged because 
it is from young people that. the 
grange must draw to maintain its fu- 
ture membership. When children arv 
taught the principles of the order, 
and love for country and farm life, 
there need be no fear of the future 
of agriculture. 


Public Roads 


The commission upon public high- 
ways, Which began operations a year 
ago, has done much to get a system 
worked out whereby the improvement 
and maintenance of roads will be un- 
der a general, uniform plan. There 
fs a general sentiment that roads 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Authentic American Watch 


There was a time when the term “American Watch” was one 
of contempt at home and abroad. To-day Waltham Watches are 
the standard pocket time piece from Christiania to Cape Town, 

* from Melbourne to New York. 

Peary used them in discovering the North Pole and the whole 
world pays respect and good will to their accuracy and honesty. 

Beginning with the exposition of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association held in Boston in 1856, and up to the 
present time Waltham Watches, wherever exhibited, have taken 
the first prize and highest award at all the national and 
international expositions, including that at Seattle in 1909 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Send for the ‘‘ Perfected American Watch,’’ our book about watches. 























have cost too much money for the 
amount of work actually done; not 
enough attention has been given to 
permanency of construction. It is 
believed that the same amount of 
money could have been properly util- 
zed by allowing local authorities to 
direct the work because they under- 
stand conditions better than stran- 
gers and are locally interested. 

The state fair was commended for 
its general plans and especially for 
the accommodations given to the 
grange in the state institution's build- 
ing. Local and county fairs have 
made a decided improvement im the 
past three years, in many casee 
through grange suggestion. 


Legislative Matters 


Among the national legislative 
measures Suggested, the master said, 
the e should be against the re- 
deal of the oleo law; for the estab- 
Doe of rece! and 

4 establishment of postal sav- 
ings bank; federal aid 


pewers of interstate commerce 
commission which should regulate all. 
[To Page 245} 4 
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The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is ta- 
le—not only in a village 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Bex 132-6.‘ GRENLOCH, B, J. 


300, 000RFE TELE 


Fruit, Shade, Ornamental and NW aS 
every description. Our p- RA E- you 


Baoerin's Wholewie’ 
Mention This Yer 7.250 


= ect a very promps 





urseries, Dansville, 8. ¥ 
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here is no state in the Union in which 
. Alfelte epanot be may bo made overy 
“ linifa is one sa vot the 5 me 
Te y cro 
stile. sheep, tear an all hay stock. A 


ry valuable aaron ; greatly enriches $e 


a and p' ares it for other crops. 

.. varieties, atana Grown, Turkestan, 
prane oe Dry Land Alfalfa are fully 
! and priced in our 

26TH ses alec CATALOGUE 

Gensidaned the most informing and com- 

let well as the handsomest, seed 

e published in America. very 

one the 140 pages is filled with inform- 

sation’ valuable tothe seed planter. En- 

ati ree fram exaggeration both in 
aeoenptons and py 
© farm or garden is so large 

or sosmall that this book will 

‘not assist to greater profits. 

It is expensive and we cannot 

distribute them lndiegentt 

ately, but we’ send it free to 

who wish to buy seeds. 
Write for it today. Trade Mark 


Northrup, King & Co., Seedsmenp 
398 Bridge Sq. Minneapolis, Mina. 


DIBBLE’S SEED OATS 


all other varieties in field culture on our own farms in 


orery ee the past six years we have tested all the leading s0- 
called new cats on our Seed Farms and in every instance oats 
four own introduction have outyielded the others from 17-40 
bushels per acre. 
for six 
Dibble’s Oats °:;, 
en us over twice the ‘average yield 
nited States for the entire period. 
Several customers have written us that Dibble's Oats pro- 
duced over 100 bushels per aere; while scores have 
said that our Oats “ "doghied their crop. 
Dibbie's Oate are stiff cman rend pogasbing heads, 
| nao ll pare white, i "hull hing 34-38 pounds per 
bushel, Our oat flel: weeded while grow- 
Ree aed the grain is recleaned by the best mills known to the 
co 1-2 bu. -bag $2.25; 10 bu. 00; 100 bu. $75.00. 
Liberal samples and our 1910 catalog, the leading 
ieed hook of the year, Free. Address 


gbmann fF. DIBBLE, - SEEDGROWER 
Moneoye Falis, N. ¥., Box A. 
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I give a lot of new sorts for 

rial with every order I -fill. 

A Grand Big Catalog 

Ilustrated With over 

700 engravings of vege 

‘ and flowers. Send yours and 

fi your geighbors’ addresses. 

UMWAY, Rockford. 


BLACKBERRIES 


‘The most profitable berry crop 













e 
00 “root cutting” 
them—the only kind 


“~ the marvelous 
verbearing Raspberry. 

Back ~till-late 

Send for this book—it’s free. 


OVETT NURSERIES 
BOX 141, LITTLE SILVER, W. J, 


instructions in my new Rag ° 





TREES THAT GROW 


Apples Peach 5c, Plum 12c, 
Cc oery sae. Best quality,good 
searare. grafted stock, not 


German Nurseries, 
Box 147, Beatrice, Neb. 


Snore GRAPEVINES 50 cts. 


Best vartetenseaiys white and Lew 3 

We «cr i ‘er oe. Toros Veena Vines for $1. 

Will bear 4. Our valuable book S 
Ane Fh and prane free with every order. 

"dra pes are easily grown and should be in every garden. 


I, &, hubbard Co., Grapevine Specialists, 359 Central Ave,, Fredonia, &. ¥. 
Bstabtished 42 Years. 




















VICK’S ONION SEED 
Vick’s ealocted Pr Yellow. Globe. ects: and 
sure crop) Mo per oz., 
$1.23 per garden year, Free, 
S, VICKS SONS, 434 Main Strest, Rochester, N.Y. 





The Grapevine Industry 


[From Page 219.] 


that. 60,000,000 cuttings are required 
annually, "and more than. 15,000,000 
salable.vines are grown. The nurser- 
ies -here grow other fruits, also, but 
probably 90% of their business is fn 
grape vines. S 

The .nursery industry is. only -a 
highly specialized branch of farm- 
ing, and the businesslike care and at- 
tention with which a nursery is han- 
dled is an object lesson for the gen- 








One-Year Grape Root 
Showing strong root development, 


eral farmer. Hundreds of people visit 
the Fredonia nurseries é6Very year, 
and cannot fail to be benefitef_. The 
industry is in a very prosperous state, 
and its prosperity is largely due to 
the fine output of vines. It is also a 
notable fact that the location of the 
industry in the heart of the grape belt 
has much to do_with the great growth 
of the grape industry in western New 
York. 


Prune ‘Apple Trees Carefully 








The great majority of apple trees 
are. headed too high. -This is an _ es- 
pecially bad mistake in dry, windy 
localities, where the /high-headed 
tree assumes a leaning position, leav- 
ing the long trunk exposed to the di- 
rect rays of the sun. Depriving a 
tree of its lower limbs checks its 
growth, because ’'it is harder for: th- 
leaves to lift up sap through a long 


STARTING THE VINEYARD 


trunk than a short one. A tree hea4- 
ed 5 feet high will not grow. much 
more than half as fast as one headed 
2 feet high. 

How to head up’ a treé so it will 
not férm bad crotches and sooner or 
later: split down is. a “pruning prob- 
lem ‘which the average orchardist 
finds. difficult of solution.. The cen- 
tral stem -idea -works all right for 
young trees, but if adhered. to when 
the trees get large the central stem 


sends out limbs which pvershadow 


the lower. branches, rendering” the 
latter worthless. -If the uppé?r limbs 
of the central stem are kept cut off 
the latter becomes a-useless stick of 
wood. If the central stem: itself. is 
cut out bad crotches are formed and 
the tree splits down. This can some- 
times be prevented by: inaréhing, or 
twisting twigsy stogether across the 
forks. 


stem out to one side; between “two 
branches. The top of an apple tree 
should be formed of three or four 
main branches, including the leader, 
or central stem, which should not be 
allowed to get much. larger. than -one 
of the branches. The lowest branch 
should leave the trunk. about 15 or 20 
inches above the ground, the others 
about 6 and 12 inches higher up. 
While it is important that lim be 
trained in an upright directon, they 
Should leave the trunk at as near 
right angles as possible; If the angle 
is very acute a sharp fork is formed, 
into which the bark crowds, prevent- 
ing the wood from: growing together 
and forming a strong union. . This 
seems like .a little thing, but it is 
really important, because sharp forks 
are ‘apt to split down. Such forks 
should be’ cut: out. wherever* found, 
but more especially in the larger 
limbs. “ 


Pruning Often Detrimental 


Despite the advantages of judicious 
pruning, the- knife and ‘saw have 
probably done about as much harm 
as good in the orchards of this coun- 
try. Many people think that fruit 
trées need a certain amount’ of cut- 
ting and slashing every year, just as 
they need cultivation. Pruning, how- 
ever, is more like thinning, in that it 
is only needed in certain’ instances. 
A tree should be aHowed “te follow its 
natural habit of growth as much as 
possible, for this will usually result 
in’ the’ best form and shapes’ A fact 
which should never be forgotten is 
that pruning makes more. pruning. 
Ill-shaped trees, with many bad forks 
and crossed limbs, are often the 
direct result of pruning. Cutting a 
limb back or off interferes with the 
natural growth of a tree and causes 


The proper solution’ ‘of. the’ 
problem lies in training the central} 


an abnormal growth in some farts. 
New shoots grow. unusually long, and 
in different directions from what they 
would naturally have taken, -necCessi- 


- tating additional. pruning. Before cut- 


ting a limb»back or off, decide whéeth- 
er a condition will not be created 
which “will be worse than the one 
which the pruning is intended to cor- 
rect. And remember,-it is always 
better to underprune than to over- 
prune. 

Beware of the professional. pruner, 
who is more likely to be an ignorant 
tree butcher than an expert horticul- 
turist. I have. seen more orchards 
ruined by these men than by negiect. 
The. average farmer knows little 
about orcharding, and is therefore 
willing to’ turnhis trees over to .the 
tender mercies of these self-styled ex- 
perts. Farmers who do not under- 
stand pruning: mor care to learn 
should have ‘their orchards pruned 
aceording. to the system practiced by 
some successful fruit grower in their 
own neighborhood, not in some other 
state. 


Dwarf Apples Discussed 








At the recent meeting of the West- 
ern New York. horticultural society, 
Albert Wood of Orleans county, as 
chairman of the committee on dwarf 
apple orchards, reported that after 
six years hisvorchard, which was set 
with about 425 one-year trees on 
Doucin and Paradise stocks, bore. 11 
barrels Of ‘fruit in 1909. This, he 
claimed, is a wonderful showing. He 
recommended Lady, Boiken, Winter 
Holland Pippin, Spitzenburg and. Mc- 


| Intosh . as useful for fillers. in. com- 


mereial orchards;, but he did not rec- 
ommend planting dwarfs alone for 
business purposes—only for fillers, 
for garden and lawn specimens. 
Following the report was a. lively 
discussion.- Pres W. C. Barry, who 
has had. a_iong acquaintance with 
dwarfs, agreed with’ Mr Wood, but 
warned against planting too exten- 
sively and especially too deeply, be- 
cause trees so. plantéd are likely te 
become standards. George T.- Powell 
outlined his five years’ 


with dwarfs.’ His own aim ‘is miain- 
ly the British market, for which he 
is. growing Cox Orange Pippin, a yva- 
riety he has never known to. sell in 
England for less than 25 cents apiete. 
The field, he said, is new, and should 
offer good opportunities for men whe 
geek to supply a special market with, 
exceptionally high-quality fruit. Pref 
U.. PB.. Hedrick, of the, state experiment 
station at Geneva after five years’ ex- 
perience. with several. orchards _re- 


experience., 
'He believes: the specialist may do welt 













































ported unfavorably. He says that 
dwarfg as.commercial trees offer no 
advantages over standards, but. are 
even: disadvantageous, because they 
require much more care, they cost 

more, must be pruned most systemat- 
ically, and do not come into. profitable 
bearing more quickly than early ma- 
turing’ varieties. 


Establishing us: hasepstaek Bed 


PROF JOHN W. LLOYD, ILLINOIS 








Asparagus differs from most vege- 
table erops in that it is a perennial, 
so that after a plantation is once es- 
tablished it produces a crop every year 
without the nécessity of replanting. 
This. feature makes asparagus a de- 
sirable vegetable ‘to grow, for it is 
certain to produce a crop even if the 
weather of spring is unfavorable for 
the planting of annual crops. The 
nature of the edible product also, con- 
sisting as it does of the early vege- 
tative shoots, ‘renders crop failures 
impossible, for if the ‘plant grows at 
all it produces an edible product. The 
crop is not subject to destruction by 
frost, aS are’ some other _ perennial 
crops, Such as peaches and applies, for 
in the advent of frost only those 
shoots that were above ground and 
not yet of edible size would be af- 
fected, and no single frost could de- 
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Jottings from the Farmers 





I have read and known of many. 


large yields of potatoes grown.in dif- 
ferent parts of. the country from 
Maine to California, some ‘by 
fertilizers, others -by .special. cultiva- 
tion, or both together.. Here’s.a good 
yield produced ‘last season -without 
either. I had a small plot atone end 
of.a field I.was preparing for corn, 
sod that. was too. wet..to plow 
at planting time, May 20, so [ 
left it till June 20, when it was suffi- 
ciently dry to till, and I had it plowed, 
dragged and furrowed for potatoes $ 
feet apart, and on June 23 planted 
it. with Erish Beauty potatoes 15 
inches apart, two or. three eyes to the 
piece, I sprayed twice with bordeaux, 
went through with the shovel, plow, 
and: filled July 28.. September 26 I 
dug 60 bushels of fine potatoes. The 
plot on which they grew is 90 feet 
square and has been used as a cow 
pasture for over 15 years without 
plowing.—{J, F. Carl, Susquehanna 
County, Pa. 





Last season I raised 130 wagon- 
loads of hay on 17 acres. Eight years 
ago the land was largely in peach 
orchard. When the trees were pulled 
out, I secured 12 to.14 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, followed by a thin 











PLOWING OUT GRAPE ROOTS IN AUTUMN AT T NURSERY 


stroy any large proportion of. the crop. 

An asparagus plantation. is started 
by the planting of roots... They may be 
either grown from seed by the pros- 
pective planter, or purchased from a 
seedsman. If a person decides to grow 
his own roots the seed should be sown 
in drilis about.1% feet.apart early 
in the spring. Since the seed germi- 
nates very slowly, it is wise_to sow a 
few radish seeds with it to: make the 
rows, so that cultivation may be 
started before the. asparagus. plants 
appear. Otherwise it maybe difficult 
to find the asparagus on account of 
weeds, _An additional precaution is to 
-hasten. germination by . soaking the 
‘seed in -warm water for 24 hours be- 
fore planting. The care of the aspar- 
agus seedlings consists in cultivating, 
weeding and thinning, the same as 
onious er any similar crop grown in 
drills. The plants should stand about 
53 inches apart in the row. 

Whether .grown from seed or pur- 
chased from a seedsman, the plants 
should be set in their permanent loca- 
tion in the spring. Planting should 
take place as.early as the ground can 
be worked to advantage, since this 
gives the plants a longer season in 
which te grow and insures a better 
Stand than “if planting is delayed until 
the best part of the growing season 
of spring has passed. If possfble, the 
plants should be set befere the nor- 
ma! season for asparagus to. start 
srowth in established piantations. 


nn 


The Implement Makers’ best friends 
are the farmers who winter their 
tools in the field, 





crop of timothy hay and clover. The 
soil was then dressed with 20 loads of 
manure, 1000 pounds of ground lime 
to the acre, and a liberal dressing of 
kainit and acid rock. The results 
were 50 to 60 bushels of shelled corn 
to the ac¥e, counting 70 pounds to 
the bushel of ears.” Wheat followed 
the corn with 25 bushels to the acre. 
Cowpeas followed the wheat. The 
tops were fed off and wheat again 
sown, with good results. The land was 
plowed in: 1908 for grass, which was 
sown the previous. September, about 
the 15th or 20th. This is usually too 
late, but the mild winter saved the 
crop. We usually sow during August, 
so as_to cateh showers. I have not 
made a failure in five. years when 
August seeding was. practiced. At 
the time of seeding 300 pounds of 
8-1-2 commercial fertilizer was ap- 
plied. The hay last summer was so 
thick that neither ttie tedder nor the 
hayrake could be used: We had to 
lift it to the wagon: with forks direct. 
Judging from the yield, I estimate 
that we secured over four tons to the 
acre as an average on the 17 acres.— 
(W. H. Marvel, Kent County, Del. 





Fruit: growers are mostly in the 
forestry business, They train their 
trees to produce wood and wonder 
why crops are late in appearing and 
dull in color when they ceme. They 
should be in the fruit growing busi- 
ness, and prone so as te let in light 
and air, also te inducé early preduc- 
tivity. It is as easy to grow good fruit 
as poor firfewood,--f[C. E. ‘Bassett, Al- 


legan County, Mich, 
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| wagons of equal capacity—by far the lightest in 
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GET AN LH.C. GASOLINE 
ENGINE TO WORK FOR YOU 


H. C. engines and prosperity are going hand-in-hand on thousands 
of farms. I. H. C. gasoline engines. are the farmers’ willing 
workers that do not ask for wages or days off or refuse to work 

when the weather is bad. 

Just give the wheel a turn—and a whole string of your other ma> 
chines will get busy. You can run half a dozen of thém at once, if you 
like—sawing, grinding, churning; separating cream, pumping water, 
etc. Your simple, powerful{.H C. gasoline-engine will furnish power 
for them all. 

One great ap e of these engines is their ever readiness. They 
enable you to do arcest jobs. faster, better and easier than ever 
you have been ab 74 do them before. 

There are hundreds of places where iy would like to use a power—some- 
times for just a little while, other times for a long, steady run. Many a time 
you can have the job done with your I. H. C. gaso! ine engine before you could 
even get ready with your old-style power. If it's a long, steady run, like @& 
day's a of sawing wood, the engine will keep your saw 
after oun , The engine will take care of itself—all you 
“saw wood 

The cuneute is only a few cents for gasoline for the whole day's work. 
There's no waste of time and fuel in.starting up. And all expense stops the 
instant the work stops. 

You need an I. H. C. engine totake the short cut on your work. Figure 
on the matter—see how soon it wiil pay for itself by getting full service for you 
out of your other machines. The engines are s:mple and easy to understand. 
You will have no trouble in learning to operate one of them 

Go to our local agent and look over the line. It includes an engine for 
every section and every peoste m; of all sizes and all costs, for all farm uses— 
vertical and horizontal (both stationary and portable) ; engines on skids; saw- 
ing, pumping and spraying outfits. It also includes I. H.C. gasoline tractors— 
first-prize-gold-medal winners—the best all-'round farm tractor by test 

Call on our local agent in your town and talk the matter over with him. 
He will supply you with catalogues and all information, Or, if you prefer, 
address us for catalogue and full particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(lncorparated) 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
cH 
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¢ 
ET OUR treight-prepaid, direct-from-factory price oS, am \ at tte 
to you for The ‘*Breco’’ All-Steel Wagon, of tremen- \; nN 
dous capacity—lighter in weight than old-style wooden 


raft of any ® 
wagons of any style for — capacity. Investigate every ad- 
vantage of our perfect, all-steel, interchangeable construction. 
You can practically have a ““Breco’’? made to order for you-at our e 
lowest factory price, because you can pick size, specifications, Xe 
size of wheels, etc., from our full-line, illustrated catalog, to suit your- ‘ 
self in the many choices of 


“BRECO” * 
ALL-STEEL HANDY WAGONS — 
S%6K GM oun Kear 0-DAYe-rite TRIAL SELLING 


The “Breco” is only all.steel wagon made which can select for “Handy Wagon" use or for every pur- 
Bedratt = = on any road or for town. ne more wheel troubles and no tire troubles at ali—tight- 
est draft—lightest in its own weight for equal capaci Phen running and most dependable life-long service- 

made Construction is special-made, cold-pressed steel—fewer parts—simple but include many handy 
res not found in ordinary wagons. = parts formed, drilled or punched 

Joye ee he. ae makes every fect and interchangeable. 


specia rt per 

i gear is Rn ae ately, skein and boxings are fitted by 
band.and +t. 

Siseet to you from 
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CONSERVING PLANT ‘GROWTH 
as] HAVE $0. LITTLE FUNGUS 
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Lime-Sulphar. Send for Booklet, “Orchard Insurance." 
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B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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POTATOES PAY 


Make them pay by using the machines that 
really do the work— 
GUT, PLANT, 
SPRAY, 

DIG and 
sort 





up to d 
ASPINWALL EQUIPMENT 
Write for copy of our free t book telling how 
to make money, growing po 
/ASPINWALL MFG. co. 
450 Sabin St., ugg es Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer Makers of Potato Machinery 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS ©>.cxsi ee free 


BROS., w, 


3 | Golden Valentines GIVEN 


op rere name sn Sagivees Inte we-contctam 
We will bend you a handsome gg 
and our big surprise offer FREE. Address 


DEPT. 456, SPRINGFIEL®: MASS 
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BOWKER’S 


Concentrated 


Lime-Sulphur 


says: 


> Gili ail, ib. Gli die, dill dil, dill dil, dill al 


4 
| 
4 
4 
4 
4 
{ 
| 
{ 
4 
4 
{ 
4 


All ready to use by adding cold water. 
plant required; no guesswork as to formula. 


Made in New England. .F RESH from Factory to User. 


OW IS THE TIME TO ORDER Lime-Sulphur, 
which should be used while the trees are dormant. 
destroys San Jose and all other Scale Insects and fung- 
ous spores wintering on the bark. 
the tree by destroying the mosses and lichens. 
“It smoothes up the trees.” 


It 


It improves the health of 


As J. H. Hale 


No boiling, no special mixing 
Just add cold water, and spray. 


Before spraying your orchard, post yourself about Bowker’s sprays.— Write today for prices. 


BOW 


INSECTICIDE COMPANY, 
43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bowker’s PYROX for fruits and vegetables. 











EDITORIAL**** 


the careful conservation of every bit 
of material which might be used as 


institutions that the enlarged. quarters 
become cramped within @ very few 


E together 





Preventing Frost Injuries 





At the recent meeting of the Mary- 
land state horticultural society in Bal- 
timore considerable interest was 
shown in methods of preventing frost 
injuries. to peach and other fruit trees 
in early spring. A. L. Towson of 
Smithsburg related how he had saved 
his newly opened peach buds last 
spring after they had been frozen 
stiff. He lighted fires in various parts 
of the orchard and created a consid- 
erable smudge of smoke and steam, 
which slightly raised the temperature 
of the air. He contended that the 
injuries come fully as much from the 
sudden thawing out of the blossoms 
in the--early morning sunshine as 
from the actual freezing. His expe- 
rience bears out this statement; for 
though the buds were crisp frem the 
frost they thawed out so gradually 
that he secured a reasonably good 
crop from the orchard. 

From his experience he believes 
that Maryland peach growers can ben- 
efit. greatly by adopting this system, 
eSpecially if they will use some heavy 
oil that will produce abundance of 
smoke, and thus create not only an 
artificial cloud over the orchard, but 
also slightly raise the temperature of 
the air. Before such methods could 
become general he said it would be 
desirable, for oil manufacturers to 
Place a quantity of the oil at the dis- 
posal of growers willing to experi- 
ment. He suggested that experiments 
be conducted under the direction of 
the experiment station at College 
Park. 

In the discussion which followed, 
M. G. Kains, associate. editor of 
American Agriculturist, showed how 
various systems of preventing frost 
injury have been developed in leading 
fruit sections of the world, and. also 
discussed some of these methods in 
more or less detail. In the west, es- 
Pecially in California, smudge pots 
are extensively used. In these slowly 
combustible material which will give 
off a large quantity of smoke is ig- 
nited when the temperature falls 
below what is considered the dan 
point. Often slightly damp mate?ial 
is burned, so as to form a large quan- 
tity of water vapor. The heat taken 
up by evaporation is held later in the 
water vapor and is released when this 
vapor condenses again as dew. Thus 
the vapor in the air acts as a bal- 
ance wheel in regulating the temper- 
ature. For as the temperature fells 
the moisture is condensed and the 
heat given off again raises the tem- 
perature so that the freezing point is 
reached much more slowly than if 
the moisture were not in the air. 

Stmilar results are secured in west- 
eyn orchards by means of spray noz- 
gles. These are placed on poles or 
standpipes throughout the orchard 
and connected with the irrigation sys- 
tem where such system is under pres- 
sure. The object is to fill the air with 
a fine mist of water; the action ts the 
same as where water vapor is given 
off under heat. In Florida the water 
system is used in the orange groves 
to some extent. Orange groves and 
pineapple plantations are alse cov- 
ered with sheds of slats and fires are 
bullt when the temperature falls. Im 
France the vineyards in certain sec- 
tions are protected by smudge fires 
and the whole community ts leagued 
for self-protection. When 
the temperature falls in one place to 
the danger point signals are given 
and fires started throughout the 
vineyards. 


Mr Kains told of his own success: - 


with such methods in protecting 
dahiias and cannas, which are well 
known to be exceedingly tender 
plants. These had been set in a hol- 
low, and it was desired toe save them 
from frost in early September. It is 


well known that cold air sinks into ‘ 


hollows, and therefore these plants 
were more exposed than others on 
higher ground. Smudge fires were 
therefere lighted throughout = the 
patch, occupied about three- 
fourths. of an acre, and were savec 
for several weeks. Unprotected planté 
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We Want Names 


of people who are fond of 
growing their own flowers. 
Send us such names as per 
below and receive 
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N. WERTHEIMER & SONS, LIGONIER, IND., 


are offering their choice selections of - 
kinds of seeds such as CLOVERS, 
















FALFA, WHITE CLOVER CRIMSON 
CLOVE RED TOP, BLUE GRAS 
HAIRY VETCHES, ORCHARD GRAS 


and all kinds of grain and field seeds which 
we buy direct from the farming ——— 
and sell direct to the farmers. Prices an 

samples on application. We deliver the 
oe freight prepaid, to the nearest rail- 


BUY FRUIT TREES 


AT A BIG SAVING TO YOU | 
Good Cherry Stock has been for the past years, 
yet a an coe st oneabird © tour Big a ia 8 
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of the same species, even on the high- 
er’ ground, were killed, thus demon- 
strating the effectiveness of .smudg- 
ing. 

In view of all this, Mr Kains urged 
~the fruit growers to experiment with 
one or another of the systems men- 
tioned. He said that where a grower 
would protect his orchard and thus 
save his crop he would probably be 
able to get enough higher price than 
usual for his product to pay for his 
trouble and expense. 


For the Home Garden 
CHABLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


For early vegetables such as pars- 
nips, beets, early cabbage, etc, the 
ground is broken about 7 inches deep 
from March 20 te April 10, depend- 
ing on the condition of the ground 
and the weather. It°is then made 
fine and level with a. smoothing har- 
row and fertilized with a liberal coat 
of hen droppings and a commercial 
fertilizer composed of 14% ammonia, 
12% phesphoric acid and 2%% pot- 
ash, applied at the rate of 500 pounds 
an acre, 

The following seeds,are planted im- 
mediately after in ‘drills 2% feet 
apart: Parsnips, 24 yards of row cov- 
ered 1 inch deep; beets, 24 yards cov- 
ered the same depth; onion sets, 96 
yards; peas, 96 yards at this time and 
96 yards more four weeks later; let- 
tuce, 24 yards; cabbage, 100 Virginia 
winter-hardened plants are set early 
and 100 more of home-grown about 
May 15, also 200 for winter use June 
15; sugar corn, one pine is planted 
about April 25,,one pint May 20, and 
one pint June 15; tomatoes, 25 plants 
are set about May i and 200 about 
June 1. 3 

Cucumbers, about one dozen hills 
are planted May 10, holes dug and a 
shovelful of rotten manure put at 
the bottom -of. each’ hill, hills being 
made 4 feet apart each way; wax 
beans, Sne quart is planted in drills 
3 feet apart about May 10; pole lima 
beans, 75 hills are planted, rows 3% 
feet apart and 2 feet apart in the 
row, about May 10; late cabbage, tp- 
matoes, sugar corn and potatoes are 
also planted 3% feet apart; early po- 
tetoes, two baskets about April 15, 
the ground being broken 7 inches 
deep, made fine, furrows marked out 
5 inches deep, and fertilizer applied 
at the rate of 500 pounds an acre in 
the furrow, seed dropped 15 inches 





apart, covered with plow and 
smoothed off with drag harrow just 
before coming up. Four baskets 


more are planted about June 15 for 
late, in the same manner, except that 
the ground is broken early in the 
spring and kept cuitivated until 
planting time, which insures a good 
stand. 

For sweet potatoes the ground is 
plowed, shallow furrows marked out 
3% feet apart and filled with stable 
manure, two furrows thrown back on 
the manure and plants set about June 
1.. Usuaily about 1200 are set each 
season. Our aim is to cultivate all 
crops once a week during the grow- 
ing period and keep them free from 
weeds. Our family consists of seven 
members, and some extra help is em- 
ployed and bearded during the busy 
season. 


Lettuce Will Succeed—C. B. L., New 


Jersey: You need have no fear that 
lettuce will not do well on sandy 
loam. It is one of the easiest crops 
to grow, and will succeed on anything. 
from a stiff clay to a blowing sand, 
provided sufficiently moist and fertile. 
You say you are already successful 
with strawberries. Land that will 
grow strawberries will certainly do 
well for lettuce. It is best to start a 
succession of sowings beginning with 
a hotbed or a cold frame and con- 
tinuing In the field. You will have to 
study your own market conditions to 
know what time to do the work to get 
most profit. 





Practically all my money has been 
put into apple orchards, and if I had 
ten times as much, I would invest it 
in this crop. The east offers induce- 
ments te apple growers which cannot 
be equaled by the much lauded west. 





{E. Cyrus Miller, Massachusetts. 
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Jest job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. |! 


You can take pride in owning e John Deore — 
the standard plow of the world for 
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Dibble’s Seed Corn 
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We wri three varieties, both Dent and Flint, es- 
peciall adapted to the Middle and Easte ra States 
the crop and the Silo. 

















Our corn has uced over 115 bushels shelled 
corn pam m3 ear corn and scores of crores 
of % of ensilage for entire fields. Good 
seed corn is scarce and liable to be very h before 
planting time. Lots is m. t that 
will noe grew. You cannot plant 
that has been tested this year. Send for samples. 
test them yourself. 
the mw fu a Fey t 4 

year, gives esc: ons of our var 
varieties i © and is tree for e ask Send for 
catalog and samples today. Addre: 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, SERDGRDWER, 
Moneoye Falls, N. Y. Box A. 
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LESALE PRICES 


Strawberry, Ras bers7 5 lack berry ,Cur- 
oan and Grape Plants. Teth annual descri “sty 
and iljustrated wholesale and retail catalog FR 

R.D.6, Bridgman, cach, 








Seeds That Grow! : 


you want the Best it 
sible to grow— 


—t as you can rely up- 


on to produce the Choicest Vegetables and Most Beautiful Flowers, you should 
try Burrre’s Sxreps! We shall be pleased to mail you, upon application, 
Burpee’s New Annual for 1910,—long known as “The Leading American 


Seed Catalog.”’ 


The first edition is more than four hundred thousand copies, 


and yet it is too expensive a book of 178 pages to mail unsolicited except 


to our regular customers. 
trations from nature it tells plain 
truth and is a Safe Guide to success 
in the garden. Do you want a copy? 
If so, send your address today to 





With elegant colored jplates and hundreds of illus- 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Best Seeds : 


ing.’* The seeds raised include Cabbage, Celery, 


at Moreton Farm -which is 
Sevetsd « sacbaabvsty to raising seeds and 
improving varieties by selection or ‘‘breed- 
ts, Melons, Tomatoes, Sweet 


Corn and ey other vegetables; also ves strains of Field Corn, Oats, 


Potatoes, etc. Be 
we? a ces ask for catalogue. 
ree ardener’s price list—both free. 


want the best seeds 
If you raise ve 


frect from the grower at lowest 
tables for markét ask also for 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Coldwater, N. Y. 





RATEKINS [00 BU.OATS 


Ratekin’s Big Benner 100 Bushel White Oate—The biezest, 


prettiest, plumpest oat in existence, ‘Side by side with 


common sorts they yield 100 bushels per acre wah ny other sorts make but 25 to 35 bushels. Strong, stiff straw; sprangled 
heads; ripens early; never rusts, blights or lodges. There is.none like them, and when var stock is exhausted there 


no more to be had. Samples Mailed 


Mailed Free. Also our Big Illustrated Catalog of farm, field, grass and garden seeds. A 


postal card will bring them to your door. Address, RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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parte Postofice as second-class mail matter 


RRCRIE TG ON PRICE—ONE DOLeAR a year. 
‘or six —— if not paid in advance, 
$1. ber aaah tA ye free for a club b af 
two hew oxic Su ubscriptions an oe 
time Specimen 


during the 

Canadian qubsoriggions:§ si oo. ‘per year. 

8s 4d per year, postpaid. 
RENEWALS—tThe date © composite 3 gr? name on your 


rit 


or a ge shows to what time your sub- 
vention ts paid. Thus, - Jano shows that i. pues 
has been © ved up to January 1, 1910, ould 
be renewed iace! net sent in; — 
to February 1 i910,.and so on. When payment is 


fade the date, which answers for a receipt, will be 
changed accordingly. 
DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
aire of our readers, it is our custom to coutinue this 
a ie a 
fuconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
' If you do not wish the subseription con- 
efter expiration, please notify us. 
BR mae IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their “spel address. 
every town to solicit 
meamoanise. 





subscriptions. Terms sent Ap 
AD TISING RAT — line 
424 lines to the inch) each insertion. unts, La 


and sworn statement of circulation, etc., on a 
tion and correspondence invited, For Farmers ‘ere 


en advertising rates see that department. 


THI 


&t, 
_ A. Whitney, vice-presi 





urer; C. Wm Burkett, secretary. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice. or 
exp money order, or letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by regular 
‘gail. Postage stamps wi pted fi 

than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. Money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to 


@range Judd Company 

Address dares orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest y 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick. Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

NEW YORE CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 


NEW YORK, FEB 12, 1910 











“Secret Place” letters prove inter- 
esting, not alone to our little girls, but 
to many of the moth- 
ers and young house- 
keefers of our read- 
ers. Let us urge again 
the advantage of having little girls 
follow these experiments of Alice and 
Eloise. If they follow the instructions 
given they can hardly fail of success 
in all of the various experiments 
which have been and will ‘be out- 
lined. Moreover, they will learn the 
why and wherefore. Never haye the 
principles of domestic science been put 
into simpler form than in these let- 
ters. Good cooks there are in plenty 
who do not know the first underlying 
principles of the chemical changes 
which take place in the foods they 
cook. They are successful by reason 
of expefience or a certain knack. 
Those who follow the instructions in 
these “Secret Place” letters will not 
only be equally successful, but» they 
will know why they succeed. If, by 
chance, they fail, they will know what 
to attribute the failure to. Have your 
little girls send in their postal cards 
joining the D S (Domestic Science) 
elub.. We have a lot of them already, 
but we want more. 


Mothers, This 
for You 





During the summer of 1909, Prof 
F. H. King of Wisconsin, the noted 
authority on soils, made 

Prof King an extended visit in the 
Visits Japan orient, examining very 
carefully methods of soil 

treatment, and particularly the main- 
tenance of soil fertility. American Ag- 
riculturist is fortunate in being able to 
present, in this issue, a carefully pre- 
pared illuminating article telling how 
Japan, with 20 times as many people 
to the square mile and just as many 
animals as are found in the United 
States, is able to secure its food sup- 
ply. As would naturally be expected, 
Prof King found that the secret lies in 
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EDITORIAL**' 


the careful conservation of every bit 
of material which might be used as 
plant food, the use of green manures, 
and the greatest.care in the prepara- 
tion and: handling of the soil. For those 
who look with alarm upon the decreas- 
ing productive capacity of -American 
soils, and wonder where the future food 
supply is to come from, there is much 
encouragement in what Prof King dis- 
covered in the orient. By adopting 
similar methods, and-in addition using 
the best seed available, and keeping 
only pure-bred- animals, the total pro- 
duction in this country-can be more 
than doubled. This may seem a rash 
statement, and, of course, that condi- 
tion of affairs will not arrive until peo- 
ple are forced to it. What has been 
accomplished in the older countries, 
now thickly populated, may be done. 
here. At any rate, Prof King saw many 
things in Japan of vital-interest to the 
agricultural people in this country. 
You will find his article a valuable one. 


The Dairymen’s League 

This. organization is a. sensible, 
businesslike plan to bring New York 
milk producers together in order that 
they may obtain a fair price for milk. 
It is more. It is the doctrine of help- 
ing oneself, put into practical use, 
Remember that’ organization is. ab- 
solutely necessary among milk mak- 
ers today as it is among all classes 
of producers, if any headway is to be 
made in present market methods, es- 
Pecially so long as connected with 
the city middlemen in their hasty run 
to get rich. American Agriculturist 
believes in the dairymen’s league. It 
believes also that right now is the 
time for -milk producers to be up and 
doing, to get into the league, and to 
organize branches in all dairy com- 
munities. 

The revelations recently made in 
the milk traffic investigation in New 
York city and Albany show into what 
a deplorable state this traffic has been 
put. Farmers have testified with fig- 
ures taken from their own books, that 
they have been making milk at a 
loss.. The city milk middlemen have 
testified with figures taken from their 
own books that they have been grow- 
ing immensely rich. Shall dairymen 
continue to make milk at a loss? Pro- 
ducers must understand these facts, 
and if they are not content to work 
for the fun of it, they should get to- 
gether; they should organize; they 
should demand, claim and receive 
their rightful share in the great milk 
traffic. The dairymen’s league offers 
a way out of the difficulty. Rally to 
its support and it will do wonders in 
pulling milk producers out of the 
mire. 


Poultry Instruction Demanded 


The excellent work of the poultry 
department of the New York state 
agricultural college has begun to be 
appreciated as it deserves. People in- 
terested in poultry raising are besieg- 
ing. the department with’ questions; 
thousands are reading the bulletins; 
and all the students the college can 
accommodate are now taking the 12 
weeks’ or the longer courses in poul- 
try husbandry. - At the last state fair 
in Syracuse nearly 1000 people. left 
their names and addresses at the de- 
partment booth, and at the recent 
Mad@dison Square poultry show in New 
York almost 1500 more asked to 
have the bulletins sent to them, As 
to the department, it had to send 
home many § students who actually 
arrived in Ithaca at the beginning of 
the short course to take the work, 
but could not be accommodated. Al- 
ready it has registered a number of 
students for next winter’s work. 
In view of all this, which is only a 
Small part of what might be told, 
every poultryman will welcome the 
introduction of a bill in the state leg- 
islature to secure an appropriation to 
establish a fully equipped poultry de- 
partment adequate to handle the con- 
stantly increasing number of students 
and cf inquiries. Only one ~~ caution 
seems to be needed. It is the experi- 
ence of all really useful educational 














institutions that the enlarged. 
become cramped within @ very 
years; therefore, every effort should 
be made by the poultrymen to secure 
as large an apprepriation as possible, 
so the department may not: only be 
enabled to do the work immediately 
required of it, but be able to handle 
the work adequately for several years. 
Liberality will be peers acre 


Young Men i in Horticulture 


One of the most most significant facts 
connected with the horticultural 
meetings this season is the-increased 
number of young men in attendance. 
During the past five years American 
Agriculturist has noted a sprinkling 
of young blood, but never so many 
fresh faces as this year. Formerly 
men between 50 and 75 years have_ 
predominated; this year the majority 
at the meetings -we have attended 
have seemed to be under 50. In one 
instance the ~roportion was in favor 
of men between 25 and 40. 

This means more than appears on 
the surface. It speaks more for the 
interest being taken in fruit growing 
than perhaps any other one thing. 
These young men are awake to the 
opportunities such gatherings present, 
not only in the regular programs and 
the incidental discussions, but per- 
haps even more to the chances of 
having personal discussions with men 
who have been successful in the same 
lines in- which they are interested. 
American Agriculturist knows of no 
way in. which more information can 
be secured in so short a time and at so 
small cost as through membership in 
horticultural societies, but more es- 
Pecially attendance at meetings. It 
congratulates the societies on their 
influx of new blood and felicitates 
the young men on their good judg- 
ment in joining. F 








The establishment of experimental 
farms by the New York central rail- 
road in New York 
New York state is significant of 
Central Farms the faith the rail- 
road has in Bmpire 
state agriculture. The superintend- 
ents of these farms are to be men 
who have demonstrated their ability 
in farming. Théir aim will : be to 
prove that good methods will increase 
ylelds and profits. Through their 
achievements the railway expects to 
bring settlers.to the vicinity of each 
station. The fact that nothing sen- 
Sational is planned is the most hope- 
ful sign of\the undertaking. When 
one farm is developed, the railroad 
will sell it and build up some other 
rundown farm: ‘Thus it will improve 
farming all along its line and will ben- 
efit every community in which it es- 
tablishes a station. Its net returns 
will come by the increased traffic 
from these improved farms. Results 
of experiments will be- carefully 
watched and tabulated so that the 
Public may know what is going on. 
In no better way can a railway im- 
prove its business than by such a 
far-sighted policy. At first there will 
be the usual prejudice to overcome, 
but with the presentation of results, 
the plan must mean much to the 
state. We wish ‘the railroad and its 
farm managers évery success, and 
hope that every farmer will see it to 
his interest to aid the movement as 
much as possible. 





To do a thing well is a pleasure. 
The satisfaction felt at doing a thing 
right and bringing it to a 
Doing successful ending is worth 
It Right all the trouble and expense. 
However, if you wish to 
sell, buy or exchange any article, real 
estate, live stock, pet stock, poultry, 
etc, etc, you can accomplish your pur- 
pose, and accomplish it. to the best 
advantage as well, by referring to our 
classified columns for selling and 
buying. Make these columns your 
market place; read our guarantee 
printed on this page. 


Double Cropping is all right. in the 
field, but in the poultry yard, no. 
Either you must drop the lice or ex- 





pect reduced profit from the hens, ° 
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In the Post- 
age on Subscribers’ Copies ef All 
tter Creates 

Profit for the of 1 

—— Against It—Increased ‘ 

Vi of 

creases the Deficit—People Resent ‘ 

the Taft = t 

is a summary of facts and argu- f 

mots sumac Herbert Myrick at the L 

before house committee on at Wash- , 

ington, D C, J: : tor was on the t 

stand for several hours. He was bitterly attacked by a 

some members of the committee, by, Con- n 
Sylvester C. Smith of southern California. In 

message to last ber President mn t 
held that the deficit was largely caused by the c 
1-cent-a- rate on peri al subscriptions, a lk 
claimed the “average cost of the remem ion 
of this matter is more than | KA, Li He fe 
subsidy of $63,000,' y 4 d reco ded U 
“‘radical steps’ to “save more than Half the loss” by a 
“a higher rate on js.” The Myrick editorials ci 
had gee congress to ak = letters ae el 
Se og Se a 
such editorials as * ” “their writer as a bi 
“traitor,” and that they caused the farm- te 
ers’ letters to show “‘anarchistic tendencies." Edito 
Myrick hotly such tations,. He defended a 
jd ~ B §-F i. of the | 

together with Mr My k’s arguments in fall, are tk 
belng Drinted in a3 ity Ame . which will be se th 
yr 
Lafayette St, New New York. who requests a 
it at. the time of remitting a I ay & year’s subscrip<« 
tion.) in 

The trouble with the postoffice lies - 
in its system rather than in its men. Ww 
Their integrity, faithfulness and in- St 
dustry cannot be too highly praised, m 

No evidence has ever been adduced al 
proving that the deficit is caused Ss 
by second-class matter—mewspapers, pl 
periodicals’and magazines mailed Ui- th 
rect to paid subscribers. On the con- pl 
trary, last year’s decrease in second- be 
class mailings was accompanied by an 
increased deficit. During the first T 
quarter of the current fiscal year the ; 
deficit Gecreased one-third. If this ; 
gain is maintained there will be no 
more deficit, even without any of the m 
many improvements the service needs. or 

The claim that second-class matter Be 
is carried at a loss of $63/000,000 an- of 
nually is a mistake as colossal as the Ge 
figures are misleadingly gigantic. G. ag 
W. Wilder’s analysis of the depart- w! 
ment’s official figures reduces the al- mi 
leged “loss” to less than $3,000, de 
That sum is made up many fold by the m: 
postage on first, third and fourth- ex 
class matter created by publishers, - su 
subscribers and advertisers in connec. se] 
tion with periodicals. ' 

Omitting the rural delivery deficit, an 
the posto! iy ner a surplus last crt 
ge of over $10,000,000, or a profit of th: 

000,000 in eight years. Every in- du 
crease in volume of second-class mail fre 
has been accompanied by an increase ha 
in postal reyenues and postal profits. 

This is due to the enormous increase 
in letter postage, resulting from the 
larger circulation of periodicals. 

Official Reports Justify Our View J 

A joint commission of congress was +. 
appointed in 1906 to investigate the or 
whole subject. It reported in 1907. 8p] 
This official report condemned in un- ~— 
measured terms the department’s ek 
accounting méthods as “incapable of be 
furnishing any real analysis of any of = 
its operating expenses.” Mr Myrick fir 
justified all his criticisms by quoting ire 
directly from this official repert (59th ; 
congress, H R document ), includ- Chi 
ing the following : tifi 

* testimony incontestab' 
estabiiahes the atlas tae — a porn _ 
radius second-class master. ted and consigned er 
in of um size to one address (as. most by 
are), rted apperent Sta 
profit at the rate of 1 cent a pound. 
ge of the low rate has been passed the 
on to the subscriber, and it is too late now to take ling 
it away from him. 

“Average 7-28 of pieces of mail per pound: Let- par 
ters 42, post cards 167, second-class matter 4.41, The Mis 
cost_ of a@ given weight of second-class mail Pac 
is altogether erent from handling an equal amount 
of first-class mail: Letters have. to stamped, Wes 

must be printed and distributed, collections 

made from street boxes in large cities, each stamp 

must be panecled and the envelope or Package must 

be with date of receipt and delivery, none 

of for second-class matter. Hence 
labor cost of ling second-class matter is  esti- T 
mated to be 4 cents per 100 pounds, while the labor be 
cost of rated, ted letter and other mail is ne 
— 41 cents per 100 pounds, over 10 times 3 vio 
“Tt has become practically irapossible to increase Am 
the rate to any degree worth the attempt. In te dro 

i fa b at all, numbers of pu! ers Bte< 
must have power to get their transportation in some 
way not much the present rate.—After an ex- Bm« 
haustive investigation we have found that second- fon 
class mai! is rumental. in originating a arse Wor 
amount of other mail matter.” 

The present third assistant postmaster general, A. ber 
L. Lawshe, reports: the 
“There should be no increase-of rate because of the 
the disastrous effect it would have upon legitimate 
the rate gE. A thus a. 
the Taft idea of a higher rate on weeklies an 
SE asad nee ig soaps cout. 2 
his efficial 1. the late 
Bey alt wtee’ Sts pag conga 
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Big Boycott Verdict 


A heavy blow at boycott methods 
has beem dealt in the hatters’ case 
at Danbury, Ct. After a long fight 
over the law and the pleadings in 
the case, it finally cadme to trial and 
the union hat makers who are de- 
fendants im the case are ordered to 
pay damages. The suit is 
that of D. EB. Loewe of Danbury, 
against 200 union hat makers of Con- 
necticut. The suit was brought under 
the Sherman anti-trust law for boy- 
cotting the goods of the plaintiff fol- 
lowing a labor dispute. The ju 
found actual damages of $74,000. 
Under the law three times the 
amount of actual damages can be 
collected. It is estimated that the 
cost will amount to at least $10,000 
and this with the lawyers’ fees may 
pring the bill against the union hat- 
ters up to. a quarter of a million 
dollars. 
The really important decision in 
the case waS made some time ago by 
the United States supreme court. Im- 
mediately after the suit was filed, the 
defendants filed a demurrer, claim- 
ing that if the boycott allegations 
were true, the anti-trust law could 
not be applied to the case. The case 
went through appeals to the United 
States supreme court, which unani- 
mously decided against the defend- 
ants, and the case was sent back to 
Connecticut for the jury trial on the 
fact of damages. Labor union peo- 
ple will new try desperately to have 
the anti-trust law amended so as to 
prevent fits being applied to their 
boycott’ cases. 
Tariff Agreement with Germany 
A threatened tariff war with Ger- 
many has been averted by agreement 
on duties between the two countries. 
Both make concessions in adjustment 
of the maximum and minimum rates. 
Germany has been putting up the bars 
against various American products, 
which would have forced our govern- 
ment to apply the maximum rates un- 
der the Payne tariff law against Ger- 
many. Everything is now adjusted 
except the cattle and dressed meat is- 
sue, which will be followed up tu 
separate negotiations. 
The trade between the United States 
and Germany is very large and in- 
creasing. -Imports from Germany to 
the United States have increased 80% 
during the past ten years, and exports 
from the United States to Germany 
have increased 53%. 


Railroads Control Express 


According to testimony given before 
the house committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce at Washington, it 
appears that all the big express com- 
Panies are controlled by the railroads, 
Their stock ownership furnishes a 
reason why the ‘railroads grant the 
express companies they own and con- 
trol exclusive contract over their 
lines and see them collect enormous 
Profits without making a protest. 

H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the 
Chicago association of commerce, tes- 
tified that the Adams express com- 
pany was practically owned by the 
Pennsylvania railroad, the American 
by the New York Central, the United 
States by the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Wells-Fargo by the Harriman 
lines, and the Pacific express com- 
pany by a combination of the Wabash, 
Missouri Pacific, Iron Mountain, Union 
Pacific and St Louis and South- 

estern, 


Wall Street Slump 


The Wall street stock market has 
been in @ state of commotion, due to 



















































































violent @ecline in various - stocks, 
Among the securitics that have 
dropped below are United States 
Bieel, amalgamated copper, American 


Smelting, and the railroad stocks, Un- 
on Pacific, Great Northern, New 
York Central, as well as quite a num- 
ber of others. One of the causes o° 
_ slump is said to be the plans of 
he administration to restrain _mo- 
NOpolistic aggression to push the 
tases against several of the big trusts 
aad to put through congress certain 
ferporation measures that would be 
atended to stop existing abuses. 

y The real reason why prices have 


hope for the future. - 
n 





_ foundations of this@pe- 


gone down. ig because of manipula- 
tion by the By who run Wall 
the purpose apparently being to scare 


the president and congrcss out of the 
administration’s corporation policy. 


If the government wWins its suits 
against the oil company 
and the Am tobacco company 


2erican 
in which it is sought to have inem 
dissolved, more trouble is predicted 
in Wall street. 


There has been a good deal of in- 
terest lately in the new comet dis- 
covered at Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica, January 17. Since then it has 
become visible in the northern hem= 
isphere. It is known as Comet A 1910. 


The strike of the girl shirt-waist 
makers at Philadelphia has been 
called off. It has been in progress 
seven weeks, and has attracted wide 
attention because many prominent 
society women at Philadelphia, New 
York and elsewhere have interested 
themselves in the girls’ behalf. The 
girls went back to work with the 
agreement that their grievances should 
be settled by a board of arbitration.. 


The grand jury investigation into 
the cost of living in New Jersey has 
revealed some,interesting things about 
the cold storage business, It appears, 
for instance, that since last April 
there have been stored in three or 








‘four cold storage plants in Jersey City 


000,000 eggs for sale during the 
present winter. The supply at present 
in cold storage is estimated between 
20,000,000 and 50,000,000. 


Congress is very much exercised 
over the cost of living agitation, and 
committees of both the house and sen- 
ate are about to eonduct investigation 
as to causes. Politics admittedly will 
play a prominent part in the investi- 
gation. The republican ieader wished 
to have it appear that the tariff is not 
responsible for present high prices. 
The democrats naturally 4re bent on 
putting the republicans in a hole, if 





possible. It all has a bearing on the 
congressional elections coming this 
year. 


William E. Purcell of Wahpeton 
has been appointed United States 
senator from North Dakota by Gov 
Burke. A few weeks ago Fountain 
L. Thompson was appointed to the 
office by the rnor to succeed the 
late Senator Johnson, but Thompson 
resigned, giving as an excuse ill- 
health. It is reported that Gov Burke 


found that his appointment of 
Thompson was a aed mistake. 
Senator Purcell is fluential among 


the democratic politicians of North 


Dakota. 





There is much interest in the pres- 
ent investigation of the meat packers 
at Chicago. The federal grand jury 
under Judge Landis 1s trying to find 
out whether or not the methods of 
the alleged beef trust are in violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. In 
prosecuting the present case the de- 
partment of justice is careful to leave 
the way open so that the officials of 
the national packing company may 
be prosecuted personally without 
opening the way for them to plead 
immunity. In some of the previous 
Proceedings against the trusts high 
officials have pleaded immunity be-, 
cause they were called as witnesses 
in the preliminary investigations of 
the department of justice. 


The parliamentary elections in 
Great Britain resulted in so small a 
majority for the liberals that the Irish 
party will practically hold the balance 
of power. The liberals stand pledged 
to Irish home rule, and that will be a 
prominent issue in the new parlia- 
ment, as well as the Lioyd-George 
budget which caused the dissolution 
of the last parliament through its re- 
jection by the house of lords. It is 
certain that the present cabinet stands 
in danger of disaster because of the 
small liberal majority, and very soon 
the cabinet may be . itis 
predicted that Premier Asquith will 
resign, and that David Lloyd-George 
will be promoted from the chancellor- 
ship of the exchequer to the head of 
the cabinet. 











Efficacy in Exterminators 

An exterminator of real_merit for 
Rats and Mice should clear them out 
for six months. Any exterminator 
worthy of the name should mot be 
wanted for Rats and Mice oftener than 
twice a year. Rough on Rats meets 
these requirements—the old reliable 
that never fails, the umbeatable ex- 
terminator; Don’t Die in the House; 
equally effective for Roaches, Ants 
and Bed Bugs. I5¢,, 25c., T5c., at 
druggists. 
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This Car 





In our largest factory—once the 
great Pope-Toledo plant—we are turn- 
ng out eighty Overland Models No. 38 
per day. 

We are under one roof near- 
ly every part the car. And every 
machine In the factory is adapted to 
this particular model. 


In this w we are saving about 20 
per cent. e are ving for $1,000 a 
better car than the land which last 
year sold for $1,250. 

Yet last year we gave more than any- 
one else ever attempted to give for the 
money. 


None Can Compete 


It is so with all Overland models— 
with our $1,260, $1,400 and $1,500 cars. 
Each is the utmost at its price. 

All prices include Magneto and full 
lamp etuipment. 

Qur four factories must this year make 
$24,000,000 worth of Overland cars to 
fill orders al vy Pp 

This enormous output—this special- 
ization—places Overland cars beyond all 
competition. To sell equal cars at the 
Overland prices would ruin a smalief 

r 


maker. 
. . . 
Simplicity 
The demand for Overland automobiles 
has multiplied & times over he 


past two years. It has made our sales 
the largest in the world. 








for $1,000 


This is how an enormous output has cut the cost 
of Overlands 20 per cent. 





The reason lies in the Overland's 
matchless simplicity. A 10-year-old 
child can master the car in five minutes. 

Never was a car 80 easy te operate— 
sO easy to keep in order. That is why 
one car has sold others, and the others 
sold others, until we today employ 4,090 
men to meet the demand for Overlands. 


A Wonderful Story 


Here is a.car so amazingly simple— 
so hendsome, so powerful, so cheap— 
that in two years it has captured a 
large part of the whole automobile trade 
Neither in city or country is there a 
car that sells like it. 

This sensational success forms a fas- 
cinating atry, and we have told it all 
In a book. ou cannot know the best 
about automobiles till you read it. 
Please send us this coupon today for it 





F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 
The Willys-Overland Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Please mail me the book. 
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‘WGR'S RELIABLE ASTER SEED. 


I would like every flower lover to 

givemy Aster Seed atrial. There 
is no better. A packet of Vick’s Laven~ 
der Branching free to all who apply. 
Also beautiful illustrated price list. 


E. H. VICK, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
Strawberry Plants Our Specialty 


win Bees Ese sae ew int Catalog. 

















5. A. Jones & Co., turserymen, Box 8 Selisbury, Mé_ 





WORTH: A CAREFUL “READING 


form of orders and moneys, | 
but if ote Tonks are established, | 
‘ should provide for 


£GGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED 














GEED POTATOES 


BELLMATH FARMS, SENNETT, NW. Y. 


We the Sir Walter Baleee, wee to name and 
FREE FROM BLIGHT OR SCAB. is varicty is a heavy 

cook} and market qualities are 
a it is white and every 


7 round, one of th 
best for jhe main crop. 

For several years we have been selecting seed 
aud growing this variety and now offer a greatly 
improved strain. 

Ask about our herd of GUERNSEY CATTLE. Bulls 
only forsale. H. C. CROCKER & SON. 
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| | te Western Plow Attachment " gpecel 
| | Makes a SULKY PLOW re 
OF ANY WALKING PLOW No 


the plow. 


steel beam. Absolute ~ 

contro! of how- 

ever hard the grovad. 

Address 

WESTERA IMPLEMENT CO., 
St. Pt. Wis, 

“A Bey cnn run it as well as 6 Ban” 














SUPERIOR 
WIRE FENCE 
This is unquesti 


onably 
most substantial fence made 
owing to the high carbon coiled 


steel wire and the Superior 
Lock 


Heavy Weight used in its com 
struction. 


THE SUPERIOR FENCE CO. 
Dept A. Cleveland, Ohio 


SURPRISE POST CARD PACKAGE 


‘Ten beaatifal samplecards and our big FREE offer. 











for sale. $38 and &5 


Just to introduce we send all for 8 cts postage. Send 
POST CARD HOUSE, 206 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOOK 


beagle, fox 
iw 


—— Cae eam! 


and rabbit 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN 
a AacReneh 


Lwsemtien ote lisiectarn Bia 











HE time 
has worn 


the 


becoming of 
and 2 surface is ready for 
GPaint made of substitutes 


i 


this paper. 


Our Pure White Lead ("Dutch Bay Painter” trade 


YAn office in each 


New York Boston Buffalo 








age by the weather. Then the money 
apparently saved by not painting may 
have to be spent for repairs. 
the painting has to be done in addition. 


This can hardly be called economy. 
@But to keep always well painted 
with good paint is true economy, for paint both beautifies 


way to quality 
lead (“Dutch Boy Paivter” trade mark) mixed with pure 
' oil, two materials form a 
quality of penetrating the surface 


for pure white lead soon cracks, 
and drops off, allowing dampness to reach and rot the 
Care in aes nsweath gue 
means 
avoided 
lead (“ Dutch 
number of interesting booklets 
and color schemes for the interior of 
arrangement of shrubbery outside, This 
‘information will enable any one to have an attractive home, 
roting seriowadines We call the booklets our “Dutch 
Paint wiser No. 7”and will send them free to any 


instead of in oak hegs as heretofore. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


ohn T. Lewis & Bros, Co,, Philadelphia) 
~(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 





to repaint is before the old coat 
off. To delay is to invite dam- 


After that 


in paint is to use pure white 
perfect union, and 


it. They wear down uniformly 
repainting without scraping or 
brushing off the dust. 


unnecessary expense 
starting with paint made 
y Painter” trade mark). 

i on the 


marh) is new packed in steel hegs, dark gun-metal finish 


of the following cities: 


Chicago Cleveland . St. Louis 
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rooting . Better than goods tha 
Don't spend a dollar on roofing unti! you have 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


Yow send ne money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction |. Write today for free samples for 
test and comparison and our u: selling plan. 


UNETED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A72 , Cleveland, 0. 
LY. .: al 
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' Tugs Can't Jerk or Work Loose 








You_are doubly protected Fernald 
Trace Holder. Tass ore always held tight by this 
o-S2 > pa er:p. Oh 
a accident renee on h. 
You can at 5) in five 
mi ud or snow 


at on it. 

n' 

little yon can't affo 
w 










— 99 “Ao G Pure 
American Ingot fron Roofing 
| Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Paintin 
The only Guaranteed Metal oof ever put on the 
market. Samplee free. Write for a free book showing 
remarkable tests. Away out of your roof troubles. 











Se eee ea en 


ithout it. Best | 
here. | 





time, coal and 
money; or saw 
your neighbors” 
wood and 





Hundreds are doing it with an Appleton Wood Saw, 
Why not you? We make six styles—steel or wooden 
frames—and if desired will mount the saw frame on 
a substantial 4-wheel truck on which you can also 
mount your gasoline engine and thus have a 


PORTABLE WOOD SAWING RIG 


that is unequalled in effective work and profitable 
operation. 

We make the celebrated Hero Friction Feed Drag 
Saw also, and complete lines of feed grinders, corn 
sheliers, corn huskers, fodder cutters, manure epread- 
ers, horse powers, windmills, ete. Ask for our Free 
Catalogue, 


Appleton Mfg.Co. 22.05.33 








7 Handsome Models 
BREEZE /, tantsone Wows $275 
Motor Vehicle with case and comfort And Up 
Send for Catalog “3” 
The Breeze is strong, simple, 
feredy ane safe. Best motor ve- 
Mew hicle built fo s— 
aren mud, dee b hills. 


for countr 
eand 
18-18 H.-P. engines. Lowest 


f upkeep, least tire trou- 

a aan Sane “a, 
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APPROVED FARM PRACTICE 


the egg money is recorded aS so much n 


a ae 





| tariff question. 


| a tax of from 10 to 25% upon the 
| subscription 
| whereas the total of tariff duties col- | 


en 


BETTER POSTAL SERVICE” 


The People’s Postoffice 


[From Page 240.]} 


tobtiching. 9 low sete. fer the multe weet pot 
matter favor, but of judgment; it is 
for the 5 for the people; it is not a sub- 
sidy to publishers, but a sound and 
with purpose of aiding the 
agencies 


the 
ty recognises gpeane and of 


tion.”” 





fixed 

encour: the dissemination of 
cational value to the people. The benefit of the 
cheap rate of postage is passed on to the subscriber in 
a LT eace nape D than would otherwise be 


Should the New Taft Tax 


be 8 cents a pound, as one may infer 
from his message is the presideni’s 
idea, it would amount to practically 
100% upon every subscription. Such 
a proposition would be bigger than the 
If the postage should 
be merely doubled, it would constitute 


intentiona iw 





price of periodicals, 





| lected averages less than 10% upon) 


| Taft tax is 





| bad times? Wilmer Atkinson says 25,- 


| postal servicé, as well as because of 


our total annual imports and exports 
(which are about $35 per capita). The | 
absolutely unjustifiable 
from every standpoint—educational, | 
social, political, financial, economic. 


Not a Subsidy 


The present rate is not a subsidy. It 
confers no special privilege. It is free 
to all publishers. It applies to every 
subscription. It is a universal priv- 
ilege. Instead of being for the benefit 
of a few it benefits all the people all 
the time. It promotes competition | 
among publishers. 

This industry cannot be “trustified.” | 
Out of 27,000 publications of the sec- | 
ond class 3500 died last year. If in 
good times 130-out of every 1000 pub- 
lications die, what is the death roll in 


000 publications have died within a 
few years. .He says largely because 
of the increased exactions of the 





increased competition. Everyone ad- 


| mits that every bit of advantage ac-'| 
| crued under the 1-cent rate’ is passed j 
| on to the subscriber for the benefit 





of the reader. ! 
Importance of Publishing 


Twenty thousand establishments are 
now devoted to printing and publish- 
ing newspapers and periodicals. They} 
employ. over $250,000, of cash cap- 
ital, 100,000 wage earners and pay in 
wages, miscellaneous expenses and 
for materials, over $250,000,000 a year. 
Including other printing, over a 
million people are dependent upon 
this great industry, thousands are in- 
vestors in shares of publications, 
millions are subscribers. Except | 
agriculture, the products of no other | 
industry come so close to all the peo- | 
ple all the time as do the products of | 
publishing. 

The vast development of our do- 
Mestic industries and trade, which’) 
has long been the marvel of the | 
world, is largely due to advertising. | 
Moreover, advertising is now done on 
honor, at least in many periodicals, 
whereas the average newspapers take 
any and all kinds of fake advertising, 
patent medicines, financial frauds and 
other forms of reprehensible pub- 
licfty. It has remained for certain 
periodicals to resolutely banish all 
such stuff from their advertising 
columns. 


Reliable Advertising - 
The late Orange Judd was the first 


| 
| 


| publisher and editor to establish this 
| principle, which he did in the Amer- 


ican Agriculturist 50 years ago, and 


| it has been maintained ever since by 


| this periodical. 


Good Housekeeping 


| was the first “high-class magazine to 


| issue an 
' vertisers reliability. 


| too. 


itrogen in plenty. In turning under 


ironclad guarantee of ad- 
There is an in- 
creasing number of these periodicals 
of which it may now be truly said, 
that if you see an article advertised 
in them, you know the advertiser is 
one with whom you may do business 
by mail as satisfactorily as you could 
over the counter. 

Suth advertising deserves encour- 
agement, not discouragement. It is 
the modern method of distribution. 
It has helped to make our domestic 
trade perhaps fifty times the volume 
of our foreign trade. It is develop- 
ing great numbers of small indus- 
tries. 


The Agricultural Press 


would be most seriously throttled by 
the proposed tax. Its business is all 
done by mail. It is done on honor, 
Over 400 periodicals, with col- 
lectively 5,000,000 circulation per) 
issue, vie with each other in serving | 
000 people on our moll | 





the 35,000, 
of 7,000,000 farms. These farm citi- 
zens are the basis of the social, civic 


| it worth 
that 


COST OF ROOFING 


All the facts prove Sea Green and 
Purpis Slate to be the least expensive, 


Because it is used so generously on the finest 
homes in this. country, and on the pitched roofs 
of the best buildings, churches, museums, libra- 
ries, etc., everywhere, in fact, where the roof 
must fittingly finish with a chaste uniformity 
the construction of the building beneath, Slate 
has the reputation of being an expensive lux- 
ury. Its many excellencies, its proof against 
fire, its cleanliness, its orderliness, its smart, 
high-class and prosperous look, have gained it 
many an admirer who has, however, never given 
it consideration on his own buildings because 
be thought it too costly. 

True, to put on a roof of Sea Green and 
Purple Slate (the most durable of all varieties) 
does cost a little more than one of tin, iron or 
shingles—on the average only a few cents a 
square foot more—but once on it begins in 
stantly to cost less. For while tin costs 27c, 
shingles 35c, and iron 57c to maintain 100 square 
feet a year, the same area of slate costs 3 1-2 
cents only—or less. 

John Black, Editor of the Carpenter and 
Builder, says: “The value of a roofing is de- 


bility, appearance, resistance of fire, and ex 

of maintainance and repairs. We think 

is safe to say that nothing equals Sea Green 

and Purple Slate. Properly put on, it requires 

no further attention—it is practically permanent 
and requires comparatively no repairs.” 

Because of this utter absence of repair ex- 
pense, a Sea Green and Purple Slate roof be- 
comes cheaper even than wood shingles after 
only six years. The rich man who covers his 
mansion with aristocratic slate is, therefore, 
not extravagant nor arrogant, but sensible. 
Slate costs him less than anything else—even- 
tually; and not such a very long “eventually” 
either. .Furthermore, while it is saving him 
money every year after the first, it is giving him 
appearance, safety from fire, freedom from 
worry and annoyance, and weather protection 
of the most perfect sort, year after year, with- 
out fail, for nothing extra. 

So long as the building of which it forms the 
roof; endures, Sea Green and Purple Slate will 
‘give perfect service as a roof. The day that 
building comes down, the slate deVei' ps into an 
investment. Slate, especially Sea Green and 
Purple Slate, being the hardest of all rocks, 
ages very, very. slowly. It neither rusts, rots 
nor wears. If dismantled carefully; therefore, 
it will come off the building practically as good 
as ever—hence salable. Length of service as 
a roof destroys the market value of every other 
kind of material. It affects Sea Green and 
Purple Slate roof practically not at all. For 
example, in 1805 some slate quarried in 1900 
was used to roof a church near Delta, Pa, In 
1893 the are yee to be demolished, becoming 
mere debris! except the slate, which was 
sold for use on other buildings. 

In reality a good slate roof is an asset rather 
than an expense. - It actually increases the 
value of all property on which it is used. 


Why not Have a Roof 
That Never Wears out? 


You @am be saved of all the trouble and ex- 
pense of a } roof forever. 
@ roof on your home or barn 


that will enhance its value— 


reduce fire or 

last as long as 

estands—never need 

or a it 

than any other kind you can name. 
‘In justice to yourself and you 

inborn sense of economy—isn’t 
oun antes : 

a 

your barn or hme—now? ~—— 


k risks— ] 
building 


= 


Sea Green and Purple 


Roofing Slate 


is absolu uniform in quality, is inexpensive and 
wears By #, in dura , services 
satisfaction, aff artificial are 

et no manufacturer 


asthe satiaf 

tory Sea Green or Slate which 

every % or roof 

who knows anything at ali 

about roofing material will recommend you 


(Roofs That Never Wear Out) 
112 Clerh Street, Granville, N.Y. 


You can have 


ting 
actually cost you less 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
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City. Gentiemen : advertise in 
| Many farm papers and find the A A 
has been fully as good for me as any 
of them. My sales last season were 
very large on jacks, jennies and mules 
and quite a number came _ thro 
your valuable paper.—[ 

Jack Farm, West Elkton, O. 
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The Supply Comes from Food: 
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Ree tieeed 186 B. Road Street, Crown Point, Ind, | 
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Pennsylvania Apple Display 


The display of apples at the recent 
meeting of the state horticultural as- 
sociation of Pennsylvania in Tunk- 
hannock was a highly creditable one, 
and the best ever made by the organ- 
ization in the 51 years of its exist- 
ence. The association met in the 
courthouse, but there were no ade- 
quate facilities there for exhibiting 
the many varieties, some of the coun- 
ty collections being large, thererore 
the commodious firemen’s hall was 
rented for the occasion. 

The northern and southern sections 
of the state vied with each other as 
to which should carry off the honors 
for having the largest and finest dis- 
play. Tunkhannock, the county seat 
of Wyoming, is the center of the 
Northern Spy apple belt of the state, 
and the Wyoming county horticul- 
tural society, % new organization, put 
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forth its best efforts to show its 
choicest specimens. Some of the Spy 
specimens cxhibited were acknowl- 


edged to be equal to thé best pro- 
duced in any section of the United 
States in the past season, either in 
point of size or beauty. They were 
highly colored and free from blem- 
ishes, 

Adams County Display 

But from Adams county came a 
great number of varieties, with the 
showiest York Imperial apples, for 
which the county is famous, produced 
last year. There were ane splendid 
specimens of Stayman; Winesap, 
Jonathan, Smokehouse, 8S Reon Beéuty, 
Baldwin, Ben Davis, Gano, King, 
Rome Beauty, Twenty Ounce, Grimes 
Golden and other varieties. In addi- 
tion to the county display there were 
several individual exhibits from the 
same county. 

The judges were Messrs E. W. 
Catechpole of North Rose, N Y, Prof 
W. J. Wright of State College and 
Horace Roberts of Moorestown, N J. 
They awarded the first premium, for 
the best general exhibit of apples, to 
the Adams county fruit growers’ as- 
sociation, and the second to the 
Wyoming county hortieultural society. 
Fine exhibits: having likewise been 
made by the horticultural societies of 
Bedford and Perry counties, each re- 
céived honorable mention. 

Chester J. Tyson of Flora Dale, 
the secretary of the state horticul- 
tural association, had the best indi- 
vidual display, and Robert M. Eldon 
of Aspers, one of the vice-presidents, 
the second best. W. J. Lewis of Pitts- 
ton and F. H. Fassett ol Meshoppen, 
each received honorable mention, as 
did Pres Gabriel Hiester of Harris- 
burg for his excellent exhibit of 
pears, 

Four boxes of McIntosh Red apples 
from the Bitte: Root valley of Mon- 
tana were exhibited by the O. W. Kerr 
Co, owners of the Charles Heights 
orchards in that valley. They were 
sent to the meeting through J. H. 
Peachey of Belleville, who visited the 
orchards during the season of 1909, 
In a statement made by the exhibi- 
tors the claim was made that their 
orehards had earned last year from 
$400 to $800 an acre net. 


Poultry Gaswing on Long Island 


F, OVERTON 








Farmers in many sections of Long 
Island are making big profits on field 
crops, especially potatoes, cauliflower 
and truck, but I think the hens should 
get more credit than they generally 
do for local prosperity. Leaving out 
those men who have large establish- 
ments and are making money by spe- 
cial. methods, I wish to consider poul- 
try as a side issue on the farms. Most 
farmers have from 150 to 200 laying 
hens and maintain that average from 
year to year. They are raised most 
exclusively for eggs, very little atten- 
tion being given to raising broilers.or 
other classes of table fowls. Many 
farmers make 2. specialty of supplying 
fresh eggs to select customers in New 
York, beside the nearby towns; they 
often realize as high as 50 cents a 
dozen throughout.the year. Of late 
many people who formerly thought it 
not worth while have found that it 
pays handsomely to keep fowls for 
this purpose. I know of many whose 
only source of income during the cold 
months is from eggs which they take 
weekly to market. Thus the hen pays 
the family grocery bill, beside the cost 
of keep. Many farmers who have only 
five to six acres grow enough grain to 
keép hens, beside having the fodder 
for their cow, or herds, or both. In 
this way the hens’ feed costs practi- 
cally nothing but a little labor, and 
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the egg money is recorded as so much 
profit. 

if the poultryman is lucky enough 
to live near water where there is a 
good supply of soft clams and other 
shell fish, his hens can do without 
meat and bone, the shell fish being 
used as a substitute. I know of a score 
or more people in such _ situations, 
who, with flocks of not_over 200 birds, 
ship two or three crates of 30 dozen 
eggs to market weekly, and get top 
prices, too. Thus, «the feed consumed 
costs almost.no cash outlay. 


Union County Agriculture 


Cc. H. BREWER, NEW JERSEY 





The second of a series of lectures 
given this winter under the auspices 


of the state and county boards of 
agriculture was helpful. Prof K. E. 
Davis talked upon Soils, their im- 


provement and soil experiments and 
managements. He said that the most 
important thing to improve soils is 


humus, which lightens the soil, and 
feeds the soil fertility. Rye and oth- 
er green crops turned under feed 


crops and hold water so that the soil 
supplies moisture for a long time to 
growing crops. Humus holds cap- 
illary water and allows the free 
water to escape; a liberal supply of 
humus is congenial to the growth of 
bacteria, which are a great benefit in 
preparing the nitrates used in the 
growth of plants. Humus does an- 
other thing, keeping air in the soil, 
so. that seeds germinate. The turn- 
ing under of too heavy a crop will 
cut off the supply of moisture from 
below, hence humus and soil should 
be incorporated together for best re- 
sults, 

One of the best plant s to grow is 
crimson clover, which may be grown 
as a catch crop between other crops 
or as a winter cover crop. It will 
grow during mild weather in winter, 
and is a great benefit to potato grow- 


“ers as a source of supply for humus. 


It is also stated crimson clover and 
sand vetch sowed in corn at last 
cultivation add nitrogen to the value 
of $25 an acre, 

In building up soils rotation in 
crops is recommended, first oats and 
Canada field peas in spring for for- 
are; next cowpeas which are good 
feeders of the soil, being rich in ni- 
trogen and may be cut, fed and the 
manure returned with the loss of 
only 10% in value; next wheat or rye 
for a money crop to be followed 
with clover, then oats and peas 
again. This builds up the soil with 


nitrogen in plenty. In turning under 
green crops heavily land may become 
sour, making it unfavorable 
growing many crops. 

Lime used along with humus causes 
plant tissue to rot and make plant 
food available quickly. Thus the sup- 
ply of humus should ~be~ continuous 
to keep the soil active. Lime should 
be supplied when necessary. Soils 
ean be tested, and when found defi- 
cient should be supplied with lime, 
which sweetens them and feeds such 
plants as require it as food. It also 
makes soils porous and helps bacteria 
in their growth. The best forms of 
lime are: © First, ground HMmestone, 
carbonate of lime; second, _ burned 
lime or stone lime, often called un- 
slaked; third, oyster shell lime, 
ground shells and lime in form of 
wood ashes, which acts the same as 
in other forms. Lime should never 
be put on top of soil and plowed 
under, but should be applied after 
plowing and harrowed in. Use lime 
before clover, but never before pota- 
toes, as lime helps the scab disease 
in potatoes, and should be applied on 
crops preceding those of potatoes. 

The meeting was one of the best 
of the season, the attendance being 
very large. A part. of the session 
was taken up with remarks regard- 
ing better protection from thieves for 
the farmer and his crops. -Assembly- 
man Lloyd Thompson of Westfield 
assured the board that he would do 
all he could to help solve this prob- 
lem, which from the reports he could 
see was getting to be a-~_serious 
question. 

C. W. Sorter, W. B. Woodruff and 
Charles Heckle were elected to mem- 
bership in the board. Dr J. J. Savitz 
and several schiool teachers weré 
present at this meeting, and much in- 
terest is being shown in the special 
lectures, of which Pres Collins an- 
nounces there will be two more be- 
tween now and end of the season. 


OHTIO—At Cleveland, cmy butter 
33c p Ib, prints 34c, dairy 24@25c 
cheese 18@19c, eggs 29e p doz, ap- 
ples $2.75@38.75 p bbl, potatoes 50@ 
60c p bu, sweets 2.75@3 p bbl, on- 
ions 1.40@1.50 p 100 lbs, cabbage 25 
@30 p ton, navy beans 2.50@2.60 p 
bu, wheat 1.26, corn 65c, oats 50c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, pota- 
toes 30c p pk, cabbage 5@8c p head, 
onions 40@60c p pk, squash 20c p doz, 
apples 40@60c p pk, honey 20c p Ib, 
dressed fowls 20c, print butter 42c, 
emy 40c, eggs 30c p doz, timothy hay 
20 p ton, clover 18@ 
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Inspect this King of the partie before 
buying a mowing machine. The “Admiral,” 
which is the new Wood Mower, has the on 
genuine under-draft. There is no sid t 
nor pole vibration to wear out your 
Note the draft rod in cut, with evener attached 
under the tongue. It is the only machine in 
the world in which tilting the guards up or 
down does not throw the cutter bar out of 
perfect alignment, causing friction, These 
and other exclusive features make the 


WALTER A. 


WOoOoD 


MOWERS AND HARVESTERS 


eral favorites with farmers everywhere. 
Admiral" Mower (made in three 
styles) is the! latest Walter A. Wood triumph, 
the result of nearly 60 years of Mower and 
nee rd making. Our line is known, sold and 
he world over. Our written guarantee 

goes with every machine, 


Write for our free catalogue and name ef nearest dealer: 
mow before you forget it. Our line includes Mowers, 

Tedder:, Harvesters, Harrows, Cultivators, Ma- 
nure Spreaders, etc. 

WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND 
REAPING MACHINE COMPANY 
Box 240, Hoosick Falls, New York 

Established 1852 











LET ME START YOU IN BUSINESS! 











¢ Floor ro) mt @ela ls 


<e QURTLAWD 
PORTLAND 


ATLAS 


£ 


ete 


Hogs thrive best on. concrete feeding 


floors because the 


are clean and sanitary. 


The hogs can’t make a dentin the concrete, 


Concrete floors can be kept 


clean because 


mud holes and stagnant pools are eliminated. 
Clean feeding quarters mean healthy stock. 

When planning to use concrete re es Ae that no matter how caretul your construction 
may be, it is certain to be unsatisfactory unless the cement you use is of the right quality. To 
expect to make hard and durable concrete from poor cement is like trying to make a good pair 


of shoes from scrap leather. 


ATLA 





S PORTUAAD C 


| Makes The Best Concrete 











EMENT 


The largest buyer of ATLAS Portland Cement is the seta) ‘States Government, which recently 





pur- 


chased 4,500,000 barrels for use on the Panama Canal. There is only one grade of ATLAS Portland Cement 


manufactured—the best that can 


be made—the same for everyone. 


ATLAS Portland Cement is made of genuine Portland Cement Rock. It contains no furnace slag. 


“Concrete Construction about the 
and shows how to construct large and small buildings. There are 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. 
If he cannet supply you, write to 


Dept. 28 = 





[ 


for Our 
Home and on the Farm.” 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
30 Broad Street New York 





AMONG THE -FARMERS- 


hneineca of farming. 


The. eraatas? ate vata dracon the. aie ihe 


Prodactive 
per day—the 


Cement Book 
It contains directions for Ramer ng and panting om concrete, 
168 pages and over 150 illus’ plans. 


trations, diagrams and 
capacity over §0, 000 barrels 
largest in the world 





— AAPraD>mn 
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[From Page 235.) 
-the transportation co and 
carriers, including the express com- 


panies. 

As to state legislation, Mr Godfrey 
thinks the grange should provide for 
the registration, licensing and stricter 

of motor vehicles and 
thefr- operators upon. public high- 
ways; for a uniform dog license law 
whereby dogs should be tagged with 
the owner’s name and number of Ii- 
cense and the license fee to be such 
as shail rid the state of worthless 
eurs running at large; giving the 
commissioner of agricuiture a legal 
department; providing 2 more rigid 
enforcement of game laws; .protect- 
ing song, and insect eating birds; 
better imspection of nursery stock; 
better protection from fire of forests 
and fields bordering steam railroads; 
exemption from taxation of lands set 
aside and protected for forests; bet- 
ter supervision of common sahools; 
better primary election law; prompt 
payment for private property when 
taken by condemnation proceedings, 
either by state or corporate interest; 
and the adequate and liberal appro- 
priation fer the agricultural college 
and schools, the department of agri- 
culture and the experiment station. 


Tebacco Notes 

A number of crops.of tobacco. were 
recently sold here to Knapp & Co of 
Lawrenceville, Pa, as follows: H,. 
Casterline, 8%c p Ib, in bale; R. Cris- 
pin, 8%c; H. C. Snell, 8%c; N. G. 
Warren, 8%c; J. Reaber, S%c. ‘'o- 
bacce is all taken from poles and 


stripped. A few crops are still un- 
sold.—[C. H. Van G., Chemung Co, 
N 


The sales of loose leaf tobaceo in 
various markets of Virginia during 
Dee, ‘09, as reported by G. W. Koiner, 
state commissioner of agriculture, 
show a falling off from record of 
Nov sales; bnt, with that exception, 
showed the largest total of the sea- 
son. 





a DRGANIZE. AND EDUCATE 


stripping, and opening of the high- 
ways has le@ to more liberat deliveries 
at receiving points. 


Value of Cigar Leaf Crop 


There has been wide difference of 
opinion as to the size and quality of 
the Pa crop of cigar leaf.tobacco, We 
have this winter printed the opinions 
of the growers at considerabie length 
im weekly letters. The following let- 
ters from tobacco deaters and pack- 
ers are also of especial interest: 

We would not estimate the 1900 crop 
of cigar leaf tobacco in at more 
than 60% of an average for 10 years. 
The quality, as a whole, is poor, prob- 
ably one-third to one- of medium 
quality.—[Jacob Bowman & Bro, Lan- 
caster. 

Pennsylvania crop is short in leaf 
and short in quantity. Think that 
both style and quality of the leaf will 
not be nearly as good as in former 
years. This-is judgment of the whole 








crop. This year’s tobacco does not 
look ad now, but it may sweat out 
a fai good filler.—[Isaac H. Woav-~- 


er, Lancaster. 





At Syracuse, dairy butter 30@32c | 


It, eggs 35@38c p doz live fowls 


la@ite > lb, carrots 20@35c p bu, 
cabbage 5@8c p head, tatoes 40@ 
45c p bu, onions €5@ turnips 25 


@40c, apples T5e@$L50, timothy hay 
has roe eg rye straw 14@16 oat 
straw 10@1 

At ara pea beans $2.40@2.50 

p bu, gang butter 31c p Ib, prints 32c, 


purchasing the | 
12c and nat 


| fully selected food that 





| one appears 


GET POWER 
The Supply Comes from Food: 


If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can? 
That is only possible by,use of skil- 
etly fits the 
requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a 
poor fire is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select 
the right food to fit my needs, I suf- 
fered grievously for a long time from 
stomach troubles,”’ writes a lady from 
a little town in. Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would rever be 
able to find out the sort of food that 
was best for me. Hardly anything 
that I could eat would stay on my 
stomach. Every attempt gave me 
heart-burn and filed my stomach with 
gas. I got thinner and thinner until 
I literally became a living skeleton, 
and in time was compelled to keep to 
my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had 
such good effect from the very begin- 
ning that I have kept up its use ever 
since. I was surprised at the ease 
with which I digested it. It proved 
to be just what ~ needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, 


gave me so much pain disappeared. 
My weight gradually increased from 
98 to 116 Ibs., my figure rounded out, 
my strength came back, and I am now 
able to do my housework and enjoy it. 
Grape-Nuts did it” 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, 

“The Road to Wellville.” “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 











the | 
| heart-burn, the inflated feeling which 








record as the heaviest yic 


Roomy 8-Y. sth larga ld ever S. Nelson ef Reusseleer 
Y grown from onepeck 
o Paris ‘Amdoete ers of Wyp ting County , XY. pew 





the yield of from a bushel 
of web commen Sold re, and en ourews 
fields we had an entire crop average 157 bushels 
from each barre! Seores of our customers from 
New York, New New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
Se tad ongo ong we thelr fermey Supt 
ever D elr farme, ow 
a 
to in aly . 
flattened, of splendid quail 
baked or Qolled. is « pe mer, — 
the ~~ 














v-tried wire 
Aanbnes to be the strongest 
wire fence in exi. 








| Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A qonvenient pocket companion, showing at 
+1 contents of any piece of land. when its length 


Crop is short and heavy in the leaf, Fairy: 26 @28c, cheese 15@17c eggs ae 
weighing better than expected and ef @35c p doz, live fowls 16@ iTe Dp ine 0s a width are known. up to 1,006 fost efther way, 
good color, Some crops have been potatoes 40@45e p bu, ca 20 ao = oS 
taken-by local buyers at 11%c an@ 2.25 p b yellow turnips 85@90c, | , We paewenty a Hinde tod Kind Seve, “args. = 
4c, 4 — and 3c, some at Me p Ib squash 2@38e p ib, onions T5@S85e p ig ty ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
In Weshingios Borcagh, bu, applic: £60.» bot. lefariearts ath GSiad Sata. 420 Lafayette Street. New Yerm 








Friends—Tell Me 


Your Power Needs 


AVE from $50 to $300 by 
Save dealer, jobber and catalogue- 


pe wa gree before inal Gasoline Engine 
enormous modern factory, 
Watesione see it. I sell them direct to you for less money than 
Ee ee Se ee et ae toe oom Sie oeree ( 


can tn on a wholesale 
dealers 


the thousands in m 


cost—I make so many. All you. 
material in encrmous quantities 


I'm d 





something that done 
‘or fin ae forspotcash. An 


afford and might just as well haves 


engine when he 
efit! A price to that is 1 
made so im the f 


factory that 
engine made 





Cut out this Coupon and mall (o me new ——_ 


FRE 


Hew About Cold Weather? fs up against ft. I think you have the best engine Anybody doubting ths 
My engine came 0. K.. goes O: K., Tike ORK. . the market for the money. 1e is cuey to stares ig from them. E. J. Oliphant, 
and it sO, K. The engine [ had last winter Ihada Simple; i: is powerful, and it is @ smooth-runner. fs It Simple and 
ct wating it in the morning, but thisane isa Se Ne Oines Sh Ree eee cf tee witint «|. fad the SHIP. engine 
anaes bi errel fou. tpete dom SS See os a it Tran buying 6 dotens they be ail that you claimed it to be. 
the gag metremingy Se Ba to would he Gallowaye On te ay ay pay lt gy A OI ee 
thelr terns, W. P. Jennings, Chippewa Fails, Savet A ne ag eS highes priced, have to call 
8 and turn halt are gone. My brother used them ia 
fs It Powerful and £0 sail fair and he wapup to my place. Be $2 pus them in onde, | 
When words Sra cud Sneneetet? guid my 5-HP. Galloway beat anything he ever saw. E. Loewe, — 








Cute Ceance Creat Catherine The Factern Live Sock Market. | ee? $25 


Galloway 


the $100 That 3 Save You at Home in Your Ow 
That's as Hear Home as You Can Get. 





&., On the Pereaswee & omer feos 
work they ivea share yous 


ft twice a day,or 7 times 

. Think that over tor the women ssake and your owa. 
all the hard 

week—it saves the woman's work. 


cas angers tps turing. 
Svat a epeaieaE 


* We 


BOOK ‘= 


Proposition divest bom yore fa 
















WH. GALLU WAY, Pres. 


635 Galloway Bia.” * °Waterhoo, tm 


Ivie Gallowey oy Gasoline Fag e Engine and nd Rowe, Book rorbook 
Prices—30-day F rial ofter and Special 





os 
GEIBG. . ccc cocsevewes cocceeecest® eeeee PTAA Le Cee ee A 
engine of 2 from a. real engine factory- ’ 
ouse profit. No such offer as I make on the class of engine I sell has EPONA E Boost aigecee nec Dicecckscbecinenikent sor 
cauipped with a — ae I ture om out all we write me there. I also make the famous Galloway 
some ies can make them Ali sold on seme direct plan as my Gasoline 
ask for Na Spreader os 


y 8 “lor any horse 
power you wunt 
are'way below anybody 

else’s—and you get the 


ogee 
I know that {t pays best to have 

a 5-horsepower engine on your 
place—butif you want a 2-horsepower, 
I will send you the best 2-horsepower 
on ing the world es ans you are the 
jadge on my W days’ tree 


GASOLINE ENGINES ieee 


Direct to You on 30 Days’ Free 
Row Gatien Gaatsee Save ent Mahe You Money—Thelr Usee 


Pum ping — Power instead of ‘‘back work’’ or the 
aR water comes from, you will 


— Cheapest, handiest ram 
11, Siete ined on pages 10 ant 
ell through be Bie Free 
send that right away 
from farms 





‘oday. 
nding — Are you paying toll to some other man? 
buy @ Galloway and grind all your own feed? Yoru 
ay -—- iL t—, you have been loosing. 
That edhe Sertaee ges Con make el yous 
de sighesers while “son your mind. 
BOOK. Write today 


and Best FREE GASOLINE CNGINE 
on Book in four colors; nothing like it ever printed before; full of 
nd how asoline 


. > ~  geceaeeaatienagited with a g& 


Authorized Capital, $3,500,000.00. O35 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


PB eg edition of American Agricultur- 
is devoted to NEW YORK exclu- 
sively, ‘It-is edited and: printed solely 
fo¥ our big family in this state. If 





each. and every reader will contribute’ 


just a wee bit we shall make the Old 
Reliable ‘more powerful than ever in 


promoting agriculture ‘and the farm. 


home. You can help the editor: in 
many ways. Send me the notices of 
your various meetings and reports of 
tha: striking features; let me have an 
account of what your grange, your 
farmers’ club, your association is do- 


ing; tell me about your community, - 


what is happening with you agricul- 
turgliy}. in short, use the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist in any direc- 
tion ‘that will push New York farm- 
ing’ forward. By so doing you will 
stimulate farming in your own section 
and maybe set in motion @ suggestion 
that will be helpful to others living 
in other parts of the state. 


CharleetiQurhatt— 


Editor American Agriculturist 
| Teach Agriculture im Schools 


At the meeting of the state agri- 
cultural society, a report of which 
recently appeared in American Agri- 
culturist, great stress was laid on 
agricultural education, One of the 
strongest addresses of that meet- 
ing» was delivered by Dr Eugene 
Yavenport of the Illinois agri- 
sultural college. He discussed . Aids 
to agricultural advancement in the 
middie west. He pointed out that the 
problems of the middle west were the 
problems of the east, and that in this 
reptiblic of agricultural education and 
agricultural improvement there are no 
sections nor divided lines. He de- 
clared that profit in agriculture was 
dependent very largely upon the sup- 
ply and demand. Western farmers, as 
a class, are making money, and it ia 
because there is a demand for 
the products that they raise. The de- 
mand is now great enough to use all. 
of the products of the land. Hence 
prices have risen high enough to en- 
able farmers to till their lands well 
and thereby to receive profitable re- 
turns. He stated it as his opinion that 
prices for farm products would not go 
back, that the population is already 
increasing faster than production. It 








follows, therefore, he declared, that . 


the farmer ‘ts safe in improving his 
plant, in making his soil more prof- 
itable, and in building up his flocks 
and herds by more costly individuals 

cause no turn’in the tide can come 
to‘destroy his holdings or decrease his 
profits. Prof Davenport made a plea 
for agriculture in the schools and es- 
pecially in the high schools of the 
country. It is his belief that sep- 
arate schoels need not be established, 
but that agricultural departments be 
established in the high schools, and 
that boys and girls from all classes 
in life be given option of following 
such lines of education as they may 
choose to take up. 

Pres J. G. Shurman of Cornell 
university also made a_ plea for 
training in agriculture. “There has 
been an immense awakening of 
interest in agriculture and agricul- 
tural education,” he said. “There 
is more enthusiasm now than former- 
ly there was indifference.” He thinks 
that the agricultural schools now es- 
tablished should be _ retained as 
schools and not suffered to develop 
into colleges for which there.is no 
need, and which would only result 
in being rivals of the already created 
state college of agriculture. “The 
next step in this movement is to have 
agriculture taught in the high 
schools. I see no reason in_ the 
world why in the high schools of our 
smaller cities and towns, the ele- 
ments of agricultural science should 
not be taught as manual training, 
physics and chemistry are today 
taught. If botany and zoology be 
taught with special reference to farm 
plants and farm animals and in full 
sympathy with the farmers’ environ- 
ment, young men and women would 
be helped and better fitted for the 


4 


-vides that all articles kept in 








business of farming. The. greatest 
need in the public schools system of 
this state today with our hundreds of 
high schools ‘is the teaching of agri- 
eulture with the same _ recognition 
that is givep to other sciences and to 
the mechanic arts.”’ 


Legislative Affairs 
=") SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 








The Allds-Conger controversy still 
holds the center of the stage in Al- 
bany. . Thursday Senator Allids made 
publie his reply to the Conger charges, 
declaring under oath that he did not 
demand or.accept $1000 on April 23, 


:.1901,. for refraining to press to pas- 


sage certain legislation. 

Both political parties this year will 
have a direct primary bill) The dem- 
ecratic bill, which is that proposed by 

the democratic league, has already 
been introduced by Senator Grady and 
Agsemblyman Frisbie. It does not af- 
fect New York city, and in other parts 
of the state it applies only to offices 
which are entirely within counties. 
State officers, assemblymen-.and sen- 
ators from districts. which include 
more than one county are to be nom- 
inated by the present convention plan: 
The bill does not provide for an of- 
ficial primary ballot. The Hughes 
republicans are now working on the 
governor’s direct primary -bill, and it 
is expected that it will be introduced 
within a week or so. It is said that 
in its essential features it will be the 
same as the Hinman-Green bill of last 
year. 

Among bills which have been intro- 
duced during the week are two 
amendments to the agricultural law, 
relative to milk, by Assemblyman 
Boshart of Lewis county. One pro- 
hibits the keeping of cows or the 
products of cows in unsanitary sur- 
roundings, particularly if the milk is 
sold or offered for sale or manufac- 
tured into a food product. It also 
prohibits the handling of cows by per- 
sons afflicted with a contagious dis- 
ease. The enforcement of the .bill is 
placed in the hands of the commis- 
sioner of agriculture. The other bill 
empowers the commissioner of agri- 
culture to investigate the methods of 
production, keeping transportation 
and sale of milk and other farm 
products, and the. relation to which 
these methods have to their qual- 
ity and cost, No person is to be 
excused from testifying in an investi- 
gation on the ground that his testi- 
mony might tend to convict him, but 
he is to be immune from prosecution. 
The bill appropriates $25,000. 

Another bill aimed at the cold stor- 
age men was introduced by Assembly- 
man*Caughlan of New York. It “ 
col 
storage for 15 days shall be labeled 
“cold storage’’ when exposed to sale. 

: 2s 





New Settlers—The tide of immigra- 
tion which has long been westward, 
is now turning eastward. The state 
dept: of agri is authority for the 
statemént that N Y lands have made 
@ marked increase in value. The list 


of cheap farms issued by the dept has 


been -helpful -in producing these re- 
sults. Many have been sent to the 
middle west. and Canada to people 
looking for agri possibilities in N Y 
state... These péople are attracted by 
the large numbers of abnormally 
cheap farms having good soil, build- 
ings and excellent shipping facilities. 
The popular. belief that there are 
numerous abandoned farms has been 
found erroneous. During the ‘past 
four years the dept has records of 
land sales aggregating $4,000,000. 
Estimates and statistics show that 
N Y is producing crops of even larger 
value to the acre than the famous 
Mississippi valley states. Farmers and 
buseinss men seem to appreciate 
more than ever the advantage of low- 
,er freight rate which the N Y farmer 
‘enjoys, and this has aided not a little 
in attracting settlers. 


Cortland, Cortland Co—The roads 
are in a very bad condition, the worst 
they have been this winter, and the 
result is a somewhat higher local 
market than ordinarily. Hay brings 
$12 to $16 p ton, and is hard to get 
in the loose, owing to the roads, Milk 
has taken a drop at the shipping sta- 
tions to about $1.50 p can on the aver- 
age, although a few are paying $1.60. 
Farm hands are in good demand for 
the season, wages running from $20 
to $28 p month. Many of our dairy- 
men are going out of business this 
spring, owing to the new rules that 
the dairymén must have their milk 
cooled down to 60 degrees before de- 
livering it to the station. Potatoes 
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AMONG THE -FARMERS:> 


are a drug o 

prick pay nom 80° e to 40c ae 9 +] vat 
the car. Butterine is 1 nee 

large quantities. This is pe dng the 
sale of butter very much. There are 
cases being reported where some 
farmers have sold butter. and taken 
home butterine. Some of. our promi- 
nent grangers are known to be using 
it, Eggs sell at 38 to 40e p doz, Cab- 
bage brings $20 to $26 p ton: In 
spite of the fact that we have plenty 
of snow yet, water is reported td be 
scarce back on the hill farms, 


New Jersey Cattle Club—At the re- 
cent meeting held at Utica the fol- 
lowing were elected officers: George 
E. Peer of Chili Station, N.Y, pres; 
George W. Sisson, Jr, of Potsdam, 
vice-pres; Harry S, Scales of East 
Aurora, sec-treas, and H. D. Warner, 
director. 


Genesee Farm Affairs—More snow 
and better sleighing have’ prevailed in 
this section than for many years, The 
ground, however, is not frozen much. 
Corfu grange has recorded its position 
to changes in the oleo law, and voted 
to give $10 to help the fight. . Several 
farms. will change hands this spring. 
Some are renting on halves, others for 
cash from $3 to $4 p acre. .Good land 
sells at $50 to $65, potatoes 37c, eggs 
35c, butter 30c, hay $12 to $15, horses 
scarce at $100 tu $200, cows $40 to $55. 


Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—Winter 
mild, Light snows. Farmers caring 
for stock and getting their wood. 
Cattle wintering well. Butter 32c, 
eggs 30c, pork 10c, hay $18, meal and 
bran $30. Creamery here has changed 
hands, but runs on old basis of the 
patrons, paying for making -butter. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus. Co—Too 
much snow for good sleighing. Work 
in the woods is at a standstill. 
Weather has been fine for harvesting 
a large crop of ice. Few cows chang- 
ing hands. They are scarce and high. 
Creeks are full. Cows are wintering 
well and -hay is_ getting low ‘in the 
mow. Feeds of all kinds are advanc- 
ing in price. Pigs are very scarce 
and high. 

Johnsburg, Warren Co—We are 
having a very severe winter with lots 


of snow. Roads in poor condition. 
Hay and grain high, 


An Experiment- Farm will be es- 
tablished by the N Y Central railway 
at West Bergen in Monroe Co, ' Land 
has just been Mg tery ‘and arrange- 
ments made to have T. E. Martin of 
West Rush become superintendent. 
Mr Martin is a practical farmer who 
has become specially noted for hav- 
ing raised the average yield of. pota- 
toes on a poor farm from 60 to 300 
bus to the acre. Two other farms are 
to be established:)' One in» the Mo- 


‘hawk valley and the other on the 


western slope of the Adirondacks, 
Expenditures made on each farm will 
be such as ordinary farmers would 
make. The effort will be made to, 
improve these. farms in such a way 
as to attract settlers by showing 
them what-can be done. 

Business in Schuyler Co—Plenty of 
snow, fine sleighing, logs are being 
hauled to the mills. Farmers getting 
up wood. Stock is wintering. well. 
Some farmers will be short of fodder 
at the end of the season. Routes 
have been established over the hills 
to gather the cream to ship to the 
Dundee creamery. Hens not laying 
much this winter; eggs 35c local mar- 
ket, but net much " better when 
shipped to the city. Largé quantities 
of potatoes held by. farmers. Some 
drawing to car at 30c, which is 15c 
less than price paid. during October. 
George Drake expects to convert the 
Hall farm into a White Leghorn city. 
He has a trade in New.York. for fancy 
white eggs. Floyd Ellison’ has pur- 
chased the Seaman farm,~to move 
here May 1. Plenty of water’in our 
wells since the Jan thaw. 


Fruit Tree Inspection—The | state 
dept of agri has called the attention 
of the custom house brokers, import- 
ers, nurserymen and planters to sec- 
tion 305 of the agricultural law to 
the effect that anyone bringing nurs- 
ery stock. into the state shall imme- 
diately notify .the commissioner of 
agri that the consignment is en route 
or has already been received at some 
point within the state, and. give the 
name of the consignor and the. con- 
signee, the points of shipment, and 
destination, the transportation com- 
pany, etc, so that due inspetcion’ may 
be made. Copies of the circular may 


be secured by. writing the commis- O41 


sioner at Albany. 


of the US. govt expert, 


_~ ONTARIO. 


Walkerton, Bruce Co—This part of 
Ontario has enjoyed a most pleasant 
winter so .far. There have been a 
few storms, but only of short dura- 
tion. There has been a great deal of 
teaming, owing to the splendid roads, 
Wheat has .been marketed recently, 
bringing $1.06 at this point. Hogs 
and cattle have been high, but have 
taken a slump. Potatoes are low. 
The demand for apples is low. There 
is quite ‘an agitation in this country 
about saving the woodlot, and the 
feeling is that we should be more 
sparing with our forests. Co-opera- 
tion among farmers Is considered, 
but nothing much is done. Recently 
our farmers’ club had a debate on 
the following subject: Resolved, that 
raising cattle is preferable to raising 
horses, It resulted in favor of cattle 


Oldcastle, Essex Co—The. winter so 
far-has been rater severe, coming 
suddenly in last month and some lost 
their potatoes by*having them frozen. 
Farmers are alarmed about _ their 
wheat and clover. The roads have 
been good most of the time with but 
little sleighing. Corn has begun te 
move q, for No 1, with lower 
grades 50 to 5Sc, oats 32 to 35. 


Waiting Market in Hops 


The stock of hops is generally light 
and held with a good degree of con- 
fidence, but brewers are not taking 
hold with animation. There is little 
opposition to current prices, but ne 
real strength manifested. Among the 
recent important purchases are in- 
cluded two Coburn growths. of 
Cooperstown, NY, of about 300 bales 
at 31%c p Ib. In Ore nearly 1000 
bales were taken for export at 21@ 
22c. - Several lots of medium quality 
have changed hands in Wash at 19@ 
2lc. Contracts for ’10 hops are re- 
ported in the Sacramento (Cal). dis- 
trict at 15c. English markets have 
continued dull on account of elections 
Germany is higher, and the stocks 
left unsold are light. In Ore many 
yards are being reset which were 
plowed up during the low prices of 

New York quotations are as fol- 
lows: State ’09 prime to choice 33@ 
34c p lb, medium to good 31@32c, 
Pacific coast '09 prime to choice 24@ 
25c, medium to” good 21@23c, Pacifie 








coast ’08 prime ‘to choice 18@20c, 
German ’09 68@72c. 
Tobacco Notes 





Prices for seed leaf 10@16c p Ib 
for wrapper, with filler 3@4c. Barly 
in the season buyers failed to ‘secure 
the leaf, as it was very thick and 
gummy, but early stripped has been 
sweated- well, and it is believed by. 
many to be the best tobacco raised in 
20° years—[W. L. F., Lancaster 
Co, Pa. | 


New York Tobacco Growers’ Meéting 

At the annual meeting of the N ¥ 
tobacco growers’ assn, recently helf 
at Baldwinsville, no concerted action 
was taken in the direction of redu- 
cing tobacco acreage in central New 
York. But it is the express thought 
of many that the ’10 acreage will be 
less, bécause of the low market which 
ranges from 7 to 9c p lb for unsorted 
bundle teaf. For sorted and boxed 
1@1%c more p Ib is realized. The 
assn represents the growers of to- 
bacco in counties of Onondaga, Cay- 
uga, Wayne and Oswego, these mem- 
bers produci about 10,000 cases of 
tobacco in . Onondaga growers 
reaeced 840,723 Ibs in ’08,. Cayuga 

960,408, Wayne 95,217 and Oswege 
a similar amount. Due to the work 
George W. 
Harris, the experimental plot at Balé- 
winsville has been a marked’ success. 
Perhaps .the largest .grower: in the 
state, J. W. Upson of Baldwinsville, 
on 18 of his 100 acres devoted to the 
fore claims to have harvested 
bs at a total cost of $1170. He in- 
cote that there is money in tobacce 
growing at 8c p Ib. 
Hop Notes 

In Otsego Co, N Y, about ae bales 
recently changed hands at 30@30%e 
p Ib, and: several ory - in Oneida 
and -~ Madison counties at 27@30c: The 
local market is firm, but Httle activity 
prevails.. Careful estimates show 
about 1300 bales left in these two 
counties. - . 
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Grange Great Gathering 


The 37th annual session of the New 
York state grange at Watertown last 
week was not cnly the largest gather- 
ing inthe history of «the grange, but 
was in many. ways ‘the most. notable. 
Never has the grange had. larger 
class for the ‘sixth degree than: last 
week,-when: 58 teok- the Flora vews. 
Everything during the week was dis- 
patched, promptly and in good order. 
Even on the closing day, when about 
30 reports were. made, everything 
moved smoothly. 

The election was a quiet affair, In- 
stead of a hot.contest for the chief 
office, Frank N. Godfrey. of Olean was 
re-elected for another two-year term 
by a large majority: -W.°H. Vary, 
overseer; was also re-elected, as were 
also Sec W. N. Giles and.S. J.. Lowell, 
state lecturer. Few changes occurred 
in the personnél of the officers except 
in the minor offices. Albert Manning 
of Orange is steward, S. L. Strivings 
of Wyoming chaplain, W: l. Bean of 
Cortland treasurer. 

Four cities extended: invitations to 
the grange to hold the 1911 sessions 
in their respective. halls, Rochester, 
Troy, Canandaigua and Jamestown. At 
the time of writing this report the 
decision was not known. The com- 
mittee on officers’ salaries reported in 
favor. of fixing the salary of the mas- 
ter at $1500, and that of the secretary 
at $1200, Other officers’ salaries were 
also slightly raised. 

Considerable. discussien surrounded 
the resolution favoring a change in 
the plan of representation in the na- 
tional grange and providing for rep- 
resentation according to membership. 
Past Master Norris favored the change 
because he believes the present plan 
unjust to the larger grange statés. A. 
A. Byrd of Cattaraugus explained the 
present system, which gives each state 
grange but two representatives in the 
national grange, namely, the. state 
master and his wife. He believes that 
the democratic principle should pre- 
vail of basing representation on mem- 
bership. 


Grape brewers Get Together 


L. G. YOUNGS, PENNSYLVANIA 











The thheavy and continued . snows, 
varied with short rains and sleet, have 
interfered with the progress of win- 
ter work among the orchards and 
vineyards of this section. 

Last season had some rather bitter 


lessons... Grape marketing conditions 
were very unsatisfactory. We had 
7561. cars, as compared. with 4500 


cars in 1908, an increase of 3000 cars 
for the Chautauqua county (N.Y) and 
Erie county (Pa) district. The grapes 
were generally -satisfactory, but the 
unusual crop exceeding the estimates 
of the most optimistic found many 
growers short of proper packages, 
and the distribution of fruit. was not 
properly controlled by the various 
shippers and associations. “The con- 
sequence was congested and badly 
disorganized - markets.- Growers are 
now casting about for a: remédy, also 
to reform some of the abuses, such 
as slipshod methods of packing and 
inspéction. . 

As a matter of self-preservation 
they are holding a series..of« meetings 
undér the auspices of. the Chautauqua 
and Lake *frie. horticultural society at 
various towns along the belt, one at 
Brooklyn, N Y, one at North Bast, 
Pa, one at Ripley; N Y, and one at 
Silver Creek, N Y. A committee has 
been appointed and a plan outlined on 
the lines of the Cltrus growers’ ex- 
change of California. The aid of the 
department at Washington has been 
invoked through the instrumentality 
of Congressman Arthur L. Bates of 
the Erie (Pa) district, and Hon B. 
B. Vreerland of the Chautauqua dis- 
trict. A. V. Stubenrauch of the de- 
partment, who has been engaged on 
the Pacific coast on storage and mar- 
keting preblems, will address the 
growers if possible at a meeting at 
either end of the belt. It is hoped his 
experience will aid the growers to 
oe some of our marketing prob- 
ems. 

The. Chautauqua and Lake Drie 
horticultural society now making its 
initial bew to the -public this year, 
having been organized in December, 
comes of a long-felt want for a hor- 
ticultural seciety for the whole Chau- 
tauqua and Erie grape belt, and if 
it sueceeds in helping the fruit rais- 
ers of this section out of.their pres- 
ent troubles it will have served its 
objects, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Feb 7—Last week 
steers advanced 10@15c, but closed 
dull, with a part of the. advance lost. 
Veals held steady after Monday's de- 
cline, and closed firm for choice stock 
and higher. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers. $4.69@6.90, oxen 
and stags 3.50@5.75, bulls 3.50 @4.990, 
cows 2.25@4.40, veals 6@11, culls 5@ 
6, barnyard and fed ‘caives 3@4.50, 
westerns 4@4.50. Milch cows were in 
fair supply and demand, selling at 25 
@60 ea. 

Today there were 19 cars of cattle 
and: 880 calves. on sale. . Steers’ were 
in light supply, and. averaged 10c 
higher; bulls and cows on limited re- 
ceipts opened firm and 10@15c higher; 
closed about steady. The yards were 
cleared. Vealg and barnyard calves 
were firm and all the stock was 
wanted. No westerns on sale. Steers, 
common to prime, $4.50@665 -p 100 
lbs, including N:Y steers, 860 1bs,.4.50, 
2 cars O steers, 1171 to 1316 Ibs, 6.60 
@6.65, 2 cars Pa steers, 1158 to 1171 
lbs, 6.: 50@6. 60, 3 cars Va; 1020 to 1210 
lbs, 5.75@6.50, car Ky,’ 981° Ibs, 5.80. 
Oxen sold ott 4.505.25, bulls 3.60@ 
5.30, cows 2.70@4,60; veals ba ae culls 
5@ Z, barnyard calves 4@4. 

Sheep continued in very fea sup- 
ply all last week, closing 25c higher 
on the under grades. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep 34@ 
5.75, culls: 2.50@4, lambs T50@! .15, 
yearlings 6@7.50. Monday there were 
9% cars of stock on sale, sheep 
searce and firm quality considered; 
lambs on light receipts advanced 35c 
from Seturday’s prices, and the whole 
market closed strong. Common to, 
fairy good sheep sold at 45.75 per 
100 ibs, culls at 3@4, lambs at 8.50 
@9.50, including four cars western 
lambs at outside figures, 75 Ibs aver- 
age, culls at 6, yearlings at 7@8, The 
top price for N ¥ lambs was 9.50, 
ordinary Ind lambs sold at 8.50, fair 
O do at 9. 

Hogs advanced 20c after Monday, 
closing weak. The top price for the 
week was $9. Monday the market 
was very strong on light receipts and 
all weights sold at 9.25 per 100 Ibs. 


The Horse Market 


Business was rather dull and prices 
generally steady at the auction marts 
last week. Choice, hegvy drafters in 
limited supply and firm at $350@400 
per head, with some sales of very 
choice offerings up to 450; fair to 
good 300@340, chunks at 225@275, 
second-hand, general-purpose horses 
125 @ 275. 


At Buffalo, cattie market ruled 
strong, with slight adyance for desir- 





able kinds, 80 cars arriving Monday, 
Prime steers $7@7.25. p Ibs, 1200 
to 1400-Ib steers 5.75@6.25, 1050 to 


1150-lb steers 5.50@6.10, heifers 5.25 
@5.75, common “Ei choice cows 
4.75@5, stockers 75@4.10,  milch 
cows 24@68, each. Veal calves, best 
a ehghowent p 100 lbs, common 8@ 
9.75,. heavy calves 6.25@7. Sheep 
pd opened strong Monday with 
75 cars. Best. lambs sold at 9@9.30 
B 100 Ibs, fair 8@8.75, 

> oat sheep 6.75@6.85, 


be ros culls. 3.50@4.50. Prices 
part ae Wwe hogs first of the week; 
receip ots double decks. Yorkers 


9@9. th 100 1 hea 9.10, h 
806 8.40. xin “s shay 


At Pittsburg, cattle 10@15c higher. 
onions supply, 120 cars, selling at 
$6.70 @6.80 p 406 lbs for extra steers 
weighing about 1409 Ibs, prime, 1300 
to 1100 ibs, 635@6.65, good, 1200 to 
1300 Ibs, 606.25, common 3.65 @ 4.65, 
bulls 3@5.50, bologna cows 8@15 ea, 
springers 20@65 ea. Market picked 
up in hogs, with 35 cars mi ety 2 Mon- 
day. Heavy and medium 9.15@9.20 p 
100 Ibs, light Yorkers 9.05@9.10, pigs 
9. Steady feeling preva‘led in sheep 
and lamb market, with arrivals Mon- 
day of 20 cars; prices slightly higher. 
Sheep 5@7 p 100 Ibs, lambs 6@9.25. 
Veal calves 8@10, heavy thin calves 
5@7 

New York Grange Notes 

Officers recently elected by ‘Elbridge 
grange, No 220, include H. J. Rickard, 
master; George A. Skutt, overseer; 
Mrs Jay Brown, lecturer; Roy Monroe, 
steward; James Van Veckton, treas- 
urer; W. T. Stevens, secretary. J. H. 
Lankton was chosen installing officer. 
Elbridge grange was organized June 





22, 1874, by Milton Rude of Weeds- 
port. It had 30 charter members, of 


which only six are still connected with 
the grange. For some time it has been 
the largest grange in the county. Its 
poenese. ae is 196. It also 
hold n of being the- 
oldest of the - granges in the county, 
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Pockets milk, and at F wit w waite a 
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That’sas try DP yng wk free-the. best Gal- 

Near Home loway. Bath-In-Oil Cream . 
arator to do your work—over 

as You @an nds capacity per hour, 
peed >, to your needs. 

Get Spend a cént now, this way, for 
& postal and you can just iy A 
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to you on 30 days’ free trial—00 
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Treat tter offer—to make you more 
money or save you more mone 
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Square in the world today and you can 












prove it with- 
out any salesmen 
there to talk you 
over, Why not 
send Galloway 
your name today 

and let me write 

you _personally 
d you my » big color- illustrated separator book right’ away? 


Let Me Send You My 
GALLOWAY i201 SEPARATOR 


inzOil 


On My Real 30 Days’ Free Trial 


U can test the Galloway alongside of the highest- your milk is warm or cold, 
riced $8 to $110 separators eold by anybody andsome machine, compact and substantial’ 
toda —o prove that my new Bath-in-Oil prin- with beautifal finish; cannot at any price, 
‘ou cannot get my new Bath-in-Oil principle on 





no matter whether 
This bh 


le is the mi. invention in separators ir. his- And 
tory. “i is run in oil % 93,00 anto gear. Dust proof any er separator. Kemember, that this is most im. 
—no oil-cup or oil-hole. Impossible to heat or wear or portant, It proves to eres w Yi I can afford ty give you a 
put ont of commission the splendid mechanism which years’ guarantee now that the parts cannot 
oe vem ‘ou the biggest profits—all the ye the bat- wear this out—get hot aver 9 or clash and pot the sepe- 
-fat. All gears enclosed—handsomest machine made rator out of commission like others do where you have 

(a3 you can — below by the \ilustration’: milk and to be remembering to oi! them all the time. The Gallo- 
cream spouts hi for a hod revolving milk tank, way is the only separator into which you can pour oil at 
only 38 es high ; no high the top once a month from your oil jug, or can, and have 

The ys 4 Rio y' ty ies, with few parts, it oil iteelf without danger of rnnning dry or rnining it 
which come out easy and cannot get back out of place; _ oy This costs you nothing extra—is worth 
easiest ran; bh crank } low tank; no high lift- re than separators built the other way. Re- 
ing and no “back- ing” cranki "Gets the finest nonber “that Tam an actual manufacturer—not a eup- 


ply y house, catalog house, dealer or jobber, You get A +4 
R ow eat direct factery price from fa overs, time Wri 

cream the wrong way up me lay for my separator cataiog and let me L -. 
or down. ‘Stine c closest, ¥ 5 any climate or season, you prices that will astonish you "S < 


Wm. Galloway, President 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
633 Galloway Station, Waterico, lowa 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET -¥2), 0°, fee¢,varisy 7060 p bu, 
’ . malting grades 65@72c. 
¢ Gr.uss.seeds Were dull, with prime 
timothy $4.10@4.25 p 100 Ibs, clover 
14.15 @ 14.25, eae 1.75 @ 2.10, 
millets 1.75@2. 
At New ot oh general situat on 
seems to appear more bearish than 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
SCOMPARED WITH ONF YEAR AGO 




















masins wi Cattle Hogs Sheep otherwise. There have been slight 

1910 | 1900 1910 | 1900 | 1910 | 1908 changes in prices, although wheat 

= } i So shows were ow tone. “arg: is 

\$8.60 easier under ‘heavy receipts, and oats 

New fork 4 He 8.80 | 6.25 yer 6.00  dutl and easy. No 2 red winter wheat 

Buifalo 6.50 | 740 | 8.90} 6.60 Pa $1.30 p bu, No 2 corn 71i%c, No 3 

KansasCity| 7.15 | 6.60 | 8.50) 6.45 | 6.25 mixed corn 69%c, natural white oats 
Pittsburg | 665 | 6.65 | $90) 680}/640/4% soante, white clipped 52@55%c. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
are wholesale at New York. 


At Ohicago, the market has regained 


to some extent the skump which it sus- 
tained in the recent past. Prices ad- 
vaneed, broadly speaking, on cattle, 
hogs and sheep. Receipts were not 
as heavy as anticipated, yet the buy- 
ing was brisk and prices better all 
around. In eastern quarters beef is 
going into usual consumptive chan- 
nels at practically regular rates. 


pay freight and commission charges. 
a smail way to retailers or con- 
ie usually secured. 

aidlina <i steady tone on the top 


grades of Baldwin slightly improving. 
New York om yg = 50 @ 4.50, Spitz- 






























steers, erere 99@7.40 
4 to pee yer et * %& enburg 2.50@3. “4 and King 3 
ong a wees $64.50, Baldwin 3@4 — and . 
Dry butcher cows... _ oo Greening 3@4.50, Russet 
a aOR 5 9 Fo 15 

0 IEE Si alta ; At Chicago, there is <a little 
Poor to fair canning stock. rice $474 change in the apple market, which fs 
Veal caives, fair to prime..............+. #.W@9.25 firm for fcy, yet actual transactions 
Fair to selected feeders, resscsceta@aee Fe Rot large. Jonathan $3.50@5 p 
Milch cows and springers, each.......... 25.00@50.00 bbl, Snow 2.75.@ 3.50, King 2.75@4, 

The hog market scored a substartial Spy 2.75@3.50, Greening 3@4. 


advance from its weakened condition 
of a few days ago. Recejpts are com- 
paratively small, but of .good quality. 
Fair to choice medium weights @ 
bi p 100 tbs, fey selected butcher 

8.50@8.60, good heavy packing 8.45@ 
‘o oan to choice’ light packing 

Sheep showed successive gains, ac- 
tive demand, with pens well emptied. 
Inquiry is extra good for feeders, but 
supply small. Native wethers, fair 
to prime Pet Ary: p 100 Ibs, western 
wethers 5.85@6.40; feeding wethers 


Beans—Trade very .quiect without 
change. Holders of state marrow 
beans offering at $3 p bu, but few 
sales réporteéd. Pea beans are steady 
around, 2.45. Red kidney demands 
little interest and stock offered with 
much reserve at 3.10@3.:15. White 
kidney in small supply and firm. 
Yellow eye dragging at 3.20, Cal lima 
fairly firm at 


Eggs—Sales of so-called fresh efgs 


about 30c p doz, but market is not 
very active. Refrigerator eggs bring 


gies a = ee 


THE LATES T MARKETS 


sioner at Albany. 


“the year before. 





% eos 


25 @26c for first grades. Limed 
meeting light demand at 24144c. 
now the sensitive time of the A 
The general market is rather 
expecting larger supplies of strictly 
fresh eggs. Pennsylvania state and 
nearby hennery, choice to fey eggs 35 
@ 3c, es extra 32@33c, south- 
ern 29@30 ? 


At Creel ege market unsettled, 
because of expected large arrivals. 
Prirne firsts 28e by me firsts 27c, re- 
frigerator eggs % @ 25c. 


Purs and Skins—For the season of 


the year, demand is good, prices firm 
and offerings fair. Muskrat 30@75c 
ea, raccoon $1.60@3.75, striped skunk 
1.45@2 %, red fox 4@6.50, gray fox 
ao badger 1.50@2.500, mink 5 
@7. 


Hay and Straw—Market continues 
steady, with top grades of hay in 
good demand, with liberal offerings. 
Timothy $1.17@1.20 p 100-% bales, 
mixed clover 1.05@1.10, long rye straw 
85 @90c, short and tangled 60c, oat 
and wheat straw 55c. 


At Chicago, demand is only fair, 
and offerings are large, market quiet. 
Choice Suasthy $18.50@19.p ton, Neo 
1 17.50@18. ; 

At Baltimore, eastern timothy $20 g 
ten, clover 18@20, wheat straw 8@ 
rye 17. oats 10. 


Poultry—Supplies of live poultry 
have been moderate and a little short 
of requirements, market cleaning up 
at firm prices with a favorable out- 
look. Chickens 15¢ p Ib, fowls I7c, 
roosters Ile, turkeys 17c, dueks 17e, 
geese @ pigeons Pp pW. 
Dressed poultry continues Hight with 
choice to fancy grades doing most 
of the business. Capons in fair sup- 
ply and dull at asked prices of 25@ 
30c p Ib. Philadelphia roasting chick- 
ens 21@25c, mixed weights 19 @ 22c, 
fowls 15@18c, ducks 19@21ce, geese 


eggs 
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Improvements im Corn Planters 

Great improvements have been 
made.im the corn planter. Time was 
when the reund-hole flat drop was 
pretty by the way, its good 
now. ell, some inventor thought 
that the grains being more near), 
uniform as to thickness than they 
were as to size when luid flat, that 
the planting of the corn on its edge 
was best: What we want with a corn 
planter is a machine that will @rop 
just as many hills with three grains 
to a hill as possible. Some farmers 
buy the edge drop and then wish 
they had bought the flat drop; some 
purchase a flat drop and then mourn 
because they didn’t buy an edge-drop. 
The man who buys a Superior Corn 
Planter doesn’t need to mourn, be- 
cause he has both systems at the 
price of one. The planter has so 
,many new and proven features of 
“merit that it is impossible to tell all 
about them here. The Planter has 
been thoroughly tried out in al sec- 
tions of the United States where corn 
is grown, meeting with the unquali- 
fied endorsement of all users. It is 
made by the same people who man- 
ufacture the world-famous Superior 
Grain Drill, and it is safe to say that’ 
the quality went inte this corn plant- 
ér to make it worthy of its name. 
Write to the manufacturers, the 
American Seeding-Machine Coe., In- 
corporated, Springfield, Ohio, for full 
information about the Superior Corn 
Planter. Then go to your implement 
dealer and insist on seeing the Su- 


perior.. It is fully guaranteed and 
must do all that its makers claim 
for . it. 





ROYAL &. BURNHA®. 


PATENTS e2ise?tiie tier 


PATENT 





E. Coleman, 
Woatieges, Dec. Books free 
Highest references. Best results. 





5.25@5.50, yearlings 6.75@8.25. Qual- 








ity is usually fair. Native lambs 7.50 ~ 
@8.75, western lambs 4.70@8.60, feed- 
ing lambs 6.75@7.60, shorn 7@8.15, 


THE GRAIN TRADE 










coupon or postal 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





price. 

















Wh Ocrn e 
Ones, [corel eo Bera | f —7Cash or Credit Offer— 
ae EE He Be PL Bn Unlimited - Time Guar- 
New York |1.90 | 1.13¢ 79) |-72 | 55 | tes antee, and the One 
oles <r | ip a | ie | E Best Book. 
Min’polis | 1.19§} 1.11 4 eB | 
Liverpool 1.21 | 1.14) 67 Prt’ ed ~ 
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Here 
Is the Only Real 


At Chicago, the wheat trade has 
been a sluggish affair so far as the 
speculative end of. the business fs con- 
cerned. Of its own weight, rather 
than due to any material .outside in- 
fluence, wheat declined le or more, 
showing feeble recovery, May selling 
above and below $1.10 p bu. 








for our /ow, factory 


Real Free Trial 













Detroit- 







tun together in the 

away from dirt and most con 

shifter bars and adjustable bum 
double levers; indestructible 


Better than Ever-_at the Same 
Low Factory Price-the One 
Genuine Tongueless 


In five years this machine-has revolutionized dise 
harrowing on the farm—revolutionized the harrow busi- 
ness—and made a reputation for itself that no other dise 
has ever made. All-steel frame. Hard-maple bearings take 
up end thrust; sections do not 
center; 
rigid steel eijustable standard; pipe oilers 







American 








17 Sizes 
and 





4 to 10 Feet 
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Tongueless Disc— 






A feature of a dull market was the oo 
falling away in some of the sharp a 
premiums long prevailing in cash e ove ef 
lots of prime winter wheat. Operators 
are now looking further to an- I enh 

t was the first and still is the only genuine. 
ether season. of crop growth: The All other ‘‘tongueless’’ discs are weak imitations of 


4 lant t 
ee eS ee ee — the Detroit-American — are make-shifts — old-style 










last fall has been favored by 
=the good Slaniret of pe discs with tongue cut off and trucks stuck under in For Your Protectior 
and there is nothing at this front. Remember, that the Tongueless Disc is sold only 
‘by us, direct from factory to farm. Let no dealer or mail- - on Prices of Har- 7 


quiet season to indicate any material 
damage. As to foreign advices, they 
are colorless, and have been for some 
time. No 2 red winter wheat in store 
was quotable in Chicago at $1.24@ 
1.25 p bu, No 2 hard winter 1.12%@ 


order man give you an imitation. We sell to no dealers— 
only direct, at low factory price. Get our book. Then you'll 
be prepared to tell all the others that you can do better. 

Don’t get into affother season without this saver of horses— 
this saver of bother—this better working harrow. Does away with 


rows — Manure 


Zc, 


6 
et received considerable atten- the tongue-thrashing and j jamming of horses, that pulls them down or Get Our Big 4 e 
tion, the market averaging nearly puts them out of use entirely, just when most needed. Free «4 
steady for both cash and futures. Just let us send you one on 5 4 fs z 
No 2 corn in store sold around 9 bs See Deposit ° 
die se eee ae ee 30 Days’ Free Trial—No Money—No 


sh or Credit—Take Your Choice 


al premium, May 66@66%c, July and 





Sept much the same level. The cash 
business is almost wholly on domes- 
tic account, with prices too high to 
attract foreign buying. The export 
trade has been small for a long time. 

The oats market has continued anh 
exceedingly narrow affair so far as 
price is coneerned, with a liberal ag- 
gregate business. Standard Oats in store 
salable around 47c_p bu, white oate 
48@48t%6c. Futures were fairly ac- 
tive, with liberal trading in May 
around 46@47e; Se hew crop de- 


livery, sold a oe 
to store 80@Sic p 


“we a, we 1@ 
bu, Futures inactive, 


Not onl 
tivators—all at lowest facto 





We want to quote you a price that you will find mightyinteresting and we want 
you to try this harrow entirely at our risk. Cf ME ee ey 
the work as we say it will, send us the priee—t not, return the machine. Wetake »@ & a detest » 
care of the freight in both cases; the test won’t cost you a nickel. 4 . oa Se 


Big, Money-saving Book Free 
best Harrow book published, but best book on Manure 
Spreaders—the famous Detrolt-Americans at cut prices, best book on Cul- 
prices and on same liberal terms. 
coupon or postal for this guide to the right harrow at the right price. Ge 


Amestoun Barrow Co.. 137iiastings St. Detrett. Mich. _¢ 


a 


7. 


Send 


se it a month—or even more. If it does 
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oldest of the 19 granges in ()¢ COU), | i 



















































































120 ihe. fit, aquabe, 10 Ibs to the 
doz, $5 

Mill Feeds—Trade is light, but 
prices hold at former figures. Coarse 
western bran in 100-ib sks $26.85@ 
27.10, middlings 26.60@ 26.85, coarse 
corn meal 1.60@1.70 p 100 ibs, flakes 
2.07, brewers’ meal 1.71. 


At Boston, demand is active and 
supply met great in sonie lines. Cot- 
tonseed meal on five-car basis with 
881%4% protein $35.25 for Boston rate 
points, 41% protein 36.50, middlings 
97.25, red dog 32, choice spring flour 
28.75, spring bran 27.25 


Onions— Market remains steady, 
with demand good. White onions 60c 
ost p cra, Orange Co red 1.25@2.12 
p bee pe 1.25@2, western state 
1.75@2.12 p bag. 

At Chicago, demand is good for do- 
mestie onions. Market is full of the 
small -— ordinary sort. Yellow $1@ 
1.10 p 7 Ibs, red 90c, small red or 
yellow T5e, white 1.50 p 100 Ibs. 


Potatees—Market rules easier with 
some lots showing a decline. Bermu- 
das steady. Receipts are moderate, 
Me in bulk $1.62@1.87 p 180 Ibs, Me 
1.62@1.65 p bag. state and western 
in bulk 1.50@1.62 p 180 Ibs, in sacks 
1.40@1.50, Bermuda No 1 4.50@5 p 
bbl. 

About 75% of the potato crop is 
still im storage here or in warehouses. 
The price has remained the same the 
past two months, 25¢ p bu.-—{L. O. 
M., Leland, Mich. 

The country potato market con- 
tinues to be wumsatisfactory and dis- 
couraging to the growers With the 
great per cent of last year’s crop in 
the hamds of farmers in the largest 
potato producing states, and the price 
Df. potatoes tending to fall rather 
tham raise, it looks rather bad for 
those who stocked so heavily last 
fall Reports continue to be made 
from ~-Me, Mich, Wis, N Y¥ and the 
other _potate producing centers of 50 
to 75% of the crop still being in first 


hands and moving slowly at prices 
ranging from 25@40c p bu. 
Vegetables—Market in vegetables 


holds firm, with fairly good offerings 
in all Himes. Florida beans in lighter 
supply, with green and wax com- 
manding more money; Fla beans $1.50 
p bskt, Bermuda $1@1.50 p cra, Ber- 
muda e¢arrots 75c@$i p cra, Danish 
cabbage —— p ton, domestic $16@ 
18, red $30@35, Fila new red $2.25 
2.50 p bbi-cra, Fla ae white $2@2 

p cra, Fla celery, cra $1.50@2.25, p 
doz stalks 35 @ 40c, Fla cauliflower 
around $2 p bskt, Cal $1.50@2 p cra, 
Cal lima beans @4.50 p cra. No 
further change in the cranberry mar- 
ket, amd demand principally for Jer- 
seys, but not much activity in ‘the 
trade. Jerseys for standard grade $1, 
L I fey Howes $5.50@6 cra, Cape 
Cod late ose early $364, ruta- 
bagas 75e@$1 ‘2 bbl, new $1.25@2; Fia 
tomatoes $1.50@ 2. 

Winter cabbage is moving out rap- 
idly, although stocks the country 
over are still considerable. A corre- 
spondent at Tully, N Y, where cab- 
bage is very largely grown, writes us 
under date of Feb 2 that the present 
market, $20 p tan, is about $5 lower 
than ary. Growers received in 
the autumn 8@10 p ton direct from 
the field. A large quantity its still held 
in e¢old storage in this vicinity and is 
keeping well. 

Wool—Market is fairly firm and 
slightly better prices quoted on some 
grades. Sorted unwashed grades from 
east of the Missouri river, medium 
28@31c p Ib, coarse or light 25@2Te, 
medium -and fine 15@20c, dark and 
dingy medium 18@20c. Ohie fleeces 
are viewed with more interest: % 
blood is unchanged to 35c, while %& 
and % are quoted at 36@37c. Washed 
delaineé continues dull, with sales at 
39@40c. Kentucky % blood 34¢, % 
82 @33c, braid 28@29c, Ga 30@32c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


—_—_— 
The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
30% 31% 4 


31% % 
33 32% 82 


At New York, very lately there-has 
en a slight improvement over the 
ecent drop in creamery butter. How- 
ver, most receivers are giad of the 
oppertunity of moving stock. Whole- 
Sile price on special cmy is around 


50 4e p Ib. Phe quality of the current L 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


propert is irregular, with a small 
tra are quoted abe trade. Ex- 

= %c, firsts 

with 

ear teiarier oe seniity, rece! un- 
attractive prices of about 27@ for 


fcy brands. 

At Chicago, trade is moderate and 
buyers are reserved in making pur- 
chase. Extra fresh creamery has 
moderate request around 33c p Ib, ex- 
tra first 
extras around 29ce, and firsts 26c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, the ral move- 
ment of full cream cheese is fairly 
Satisfactory for the season with mod- 
at distributing points in 
healthy shape, particularly the high- 
er grades. Fancy — cream twins 
plenty and held firm Full cream, 


fall make sp 17% @18c p Ib, 
pga to fair ein. skim 11@ 

c. 

At Chicago, stecks are light, yet 
sufficient for nt deman Full 
nee twins 16%c p lb, daisies 16% 
@ lic. 





The Milk Market 


At New i. the extehange price 
remains. at t to the shipper 
in the 26-zone, ae 1 p 40-qt can, 
delivered in New York. The market 
at the end of the week was in a very 
satisfactory condition, the supply and 
demand being well balanced. It was 
not believed that this condition could 
last for any. prolonged period, how- 
ever. A number of the retatl dealers 
have cut the price of boittied milk 
from 9 to 8c a quart. The Shef- 
field farms, Slawson, Decker Co, and 
the Borden Condensed Milk Co have 
not cut the 9c rate yet. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans, for the week ending Feb 
5, were as follows: 

















Milk Cream 
ee epee wecceceeses 38,086 2,330 
Susquehanna .......... 11,642 341 
West Shore .......... 13, 540 
Lackawanna .......... 46,100 1,600 
N Y¥ Cent (long haul) . 48,460 1,900 
N Y Central (Harlem). 16,426 59 
SNe". Fs cee 60 4bms h 051 1,702 
Lehigh Valley ..:...-. 26,700 705 
New Haven ....ccoess> . 
Other sources ........ 1,760 74 
Totals ...sceeess-- 247,913 9,515 
TWO GUERNSEY BULLS 
yobs Rae Scena oy 
erate tem og here bt roe Qed rag 
EDWIN MOYER, Fort Piain, N. Y. 
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NOT 
MAIL ORDER” 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


> 




















The World’s Standard DE LAVAL Cream Separators are 
not sold in the “mail order” way, and therefore not advertised 
with the big newspaper space and big “word claims” used to 
sell second and third grade separators in this manner. 

Part of the money spent im the sale of inferior sepa- 
rators in the “mail order” way is put inte commissions to lodfl 
agents in the case of DE LAVAL machines, and the buyer 
of the separator for use gets the benefit of it instead of the 
newspaper, through the setting up of the machine and the 
instruction of the buyer in its proper use by the agent, as 
well as in its occasional looking over and the prompt sup- 
plying of any needed parts for it in the years to come. 

That’s the difference in the method of sale between the 
DE LAVAL and most other makes of cream separators, 
which means almost as much to’the buyer-for-use as the 
superior efficiency and durability of DE LAVAL machines, 

The difference of merit and method of sale save the cost 
of the DE LAVAL over other separators in a comparatively 
short time and make a DE LAVAL machine last an average 
twenty years while other separators last on an average 
from six months to five years, according to their grade. 

If you don’t know the nearest DE LAVAL agent to you 
send for a catalogue and his name and address. 





THe De Lava. SEPARATOR Co. 


165-167 Broaowar 42 €. Mapisonw Sreerr 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 


O7S-17T7 Wesiam Greaeer 14 & 16 Princess Sreaccr 
ONTREAL WINNIPEG 


Onumm & Gacramento Sre, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WeeTecRn Avenue 


TLE 
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$650 A. B.C. AUTOMOBILES $650 | Monarch ider Pre 
re best Auto Cider Press 
Oytinders. Sue Great strength and ca 
sad Bauer wae. gy EF FF. 
ons. or ¥ HF, steam en 


gines, 
Sawmills, thresh- 


one or. Phew. 
Catalog. ers. Catalog free, 





matic Tires. Write for FREE 








A.B.C. MOTOR VEMICLE MFG. CO., 3963 Geren, St Louis Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 
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GOLDEN GOSSIP. 





he Cambridge” Reversible Sulky 


“I cheerfully recommend it to any farmer."—Franx Ducan, Battenville. N. ¥. 


That's the kind of a plow any farmer ought to have. 
Cambridge’’ plow does its work well and does 


Eanes whe con driven tent one mark 6 held 
id the rows she makes with ‘‘The Cambridge’’ 
will be straight ones. It marks for an 
grow in rows, and the steel 

will open a w wide enough for say purpose, a 
gauge swings to 
if wanted. Ttustrated description in free 
catalog. Plant your crops after a Cam- 


708 Foundry St., Cambridge, PNew § York. 
















“The 
does enough 





No. 1—Cambridge Adjustable Disk* Hoe 
with 20 in. tempered steel disks. Oak 

frame, firmly bo'lted, solidly braced 
with steel. 

No. 2—Changed width at will; han- 
dles can be moved to either side 
or directly behind. . 
No. 3—Will do the work of 
men. Note the ay | 


a < clay = 
ction 







om tay a farmer 
on the shoes 






either side. Seat sold 










bridge Marker and you have a farm different 
from the rest—it be a farm of straight rows. 










Write for Catalog. It is FREE. cg witlsend 
The Lovejoy Compan trial 
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aso [34] ADVERTISEMENT 


7 TEN!- “How CanI Make 


@ More Money on My Farm?” 


“That’s just the question which confronts you now 
ee How Can It Be Done? 
An intelligent answer to that question is worth real money to you 


Pil Answer that Question andI Won’t 
Charge You a Cent For It, Either 


ERE is the farmer’s road to bigger profits—this advice of the most successful farmers in the country 
year and every year. The illustrations speak today. Take their advice—I don’t ask you to take 
volumes for themselves. But look at the mine alone. Here is my share—what Pll do for you. 

PROOF—and I’ve got even better than that for you. Here’s the second PROOF—I’ll give you 12 months 
Corn—corn and more of it means cash. Cash and to prove out these facts if yéu’ll write me a postal. 
more of it—as much as a quarter more of it in Youcan start at once at my risk for 30-days. But 
profits if you’ll take the experience of thousands of I’ll first prove to you, by hundreds of letters 
farmers who are writing me like the ‘letters below— like these below, just what you can start and 
-the first PROOF. With Corn—or any kind of grain, doright nowto make the most money on your 
or crop; no matter where you live, or what your farm this year—for 12 months from now and - President 
farm is like, it’s the same story, if you'll take the on into 1911 and year after year if you'll doit. The Farmer's Manufacturer 


My New Clincher Proposition To You 


Here is how to make the extra money. you. If you do $8 masks Fou eee 
First. .Get your name into me. Don’t wait until to- First, get that pe hy = 8 - me, 
estos, Doit even before you start out to do yourchores. geoced) pene for ewes that A pA an Spreader 
Second. Pick out from my Big Galloway Manure t ever bh genius, 
Spreader Catalog, whichI’li send you Free, any spreader oe thousand farmers have already stamped their 
you want on of my big line of five different uy Ss and onit. That ought A FT ogee proof enough. 
sizes i ing my Complete Steel Truck Gecostee. The concern, whether order house, 
Thi Here is the new part—and I repeat it again in agent or dealer, who says anything contrary to the 
full. If at the end of twelve months after you order = merits of the Galloway Spreader, pony dy my = tand 
seas. itisn’t a paying ——— to you, I will don’t know what they are talking abou are deliber- 
you back yourmoney and you meback m may ope ately lying and misrepresenting our se Ang * Whose word 
How’s that fora veer’ Could I do itifI ant would you rather take? The ae of forty thonesnd 
have the spreader and knew what I ab tale obeutt farmers who nave (ea? sey saeeene or ord 
ver in ae arte. some dealer or agent, who eee say nar 
Coul a. keep advertising and selling ffions that comes into his mind, I stand between him 
spreaders by the thousands if they were Bot head and and a profit of from $25 to 
shoulders better than anything else? Ask any man Send postal today and get my new, personally signe@ 


who has used ome what’ he thinks of them. 
are just two things I want to impress Wm. Galloway, Pres. 





























































3. Here are the kind of cham- 
pion ears grown on Galloway 
Manure-Spread Land. It's just as es 
much a/waste of money to leave 
your manure in a pile as to ie 
Ae 








throw your crop away. 


a cad=+. ts Further 
Proof 


Rese ts Oy Se See ore Like 
These. $2,000 in Cash Paid if One i 
not Genuine 













If it is not a paying invest- 

















ment I'll give you back 
8 Blas vege Set Ane of These Bin ap muely money; you give me 
; ; Saw My Advertisement and Ordered vs my spreader. 
Spreaders? James M: Patterson, N. “The S. J. Woodring, Chester, Okla. “‘Have $1000 worth Light Draft? 
ee ee mlSlse wonky Ente Wess itea evens gat Sea more tign isc Your spreader is best tool on the place."* Sacha isle 
Jaim for it. te ey ne T. F. Stice. Oswego, Kans. “Often pull it with small 
1 ae feed simply immense. Leaves ‘zy team. Does good work. Have always 
kee ae Have uaed O=——A $208 ay Seem tie Ces sey fede on @ tend, How Does It Work? Calgway mach tne test” If going to buy * docen move they 
Morrison, Mi Mica to nw Bt as Failed to break machine. Test enough Hovis, Clintonville, Pa, *“Was agreeably surprised — C. Carison, Kans.  **Loads handier 
nt ss toa of bs nat trade mine > oo — oo a 5 Saosonchonees with which 0 did ts week.” machine. AMT peed i pig tar tod i Site 
any, $125 spreader with four." #¢8 ears af low price and stil eave on whole outfit. 3d. Can work.’ sabe ng ~ rohan te RP while other memuneapeusens = 
Your worender owtalnly 2 spreader with : 


use running gears whenever fF, Dolie. Jr. > Seguin, Texas. amas. g Have soread wet and dry, ag hd tT 


Spek ith ft. Tt odode eight tncine and F. J. Day EastGrend Forts’ Mint feudal 4 ¢ 42 
rs ing wih cu le It a Money Maker? : es different Like wagon box best. Ligher draft, cam 
horses coulda’t twelve inches above box with toughest masure could haul with two horses. 
Giimore, Wet, rm. "Used it this winter when W. H. Cress, Spaulding, lowa. ‘‘Best investment in farm Py Se eid ——e . 
M. B. Seneca, Mo. eeprendies all right. ‘Would not work.” * a oo Does It Need Many Repairs? 
sell it for ten times what it cost if I could not get another.’’ A. Entz, Newton Kans, “249 K, = anda 
. A. Hush, McCune, Kans. ‘“*Hauled 100 loatis last winter, muchina for Ser tied i ieenan, tes es Fred ). Bowen, Longford, Kans. ‘It has never costcentfor 
made clouble, ty ty Fy Hd have but H. Guthbersop, Gladbrook, Iowa. “* oA, my Spreads er minute's trouble. Hauied all kinds of manure."” 
to haul out @ year. a ay for good all kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever saw. So Sacrd “Amdeeens ht N. Dak. “‘Not given me @ bit 
wear. Price is right. simple, nothing to get out of repair as with other of iroubie, Hauled out 300 losds.** 
. Carter, Amite, La. ‘*By using spreader you do more spreaders.”* ames W. Anderson, Leonardsville, Kans. ‘“There is aothing 
entire more loads and increase value of manure three-fold. | Ernest Nelson, Chanute, Kans. “Could not do any better to get out of place or wear out.’ 
out breakage or trouble. re my 140 loads saved $140 in labor and increased value over Over Surprised at the way it docs its work and easy dralt. Neigh- John J. Houtz, Mo, **Tried my best to break or 
j. V. _ Bradley, Rockville, Mo. Sons Sealy 09 eae Ce Ee 1. wr ott ter lt "R.A. Jongwoon . it by overloading. “Ti did the work i 50 vapaoeuannd.” 
\ ‘arrensburg, Mo. ‘ould not give ongwoord, Litchville, ‘Complete success. Banfield, Paradise, Kans. does not seem 
A. c Courtney, Ack antgad, Beene. en a oh Gn that Wm, commercial fertilizers you can scratch up. It ! Sever advantages over wow k Ay Can be loaded in et cae to wear out aboutit. Have S est bien aardaeties 
® Galloway sa ayes more. not purchase any a, Draft is light. Bay ny Will pay for itself in one year, * Two horses inion ainene ace eaasth wien breakage.’ if 
Herman Walker, A Ave, 8 De *“You can’t recommend it J. B. Baker, cbr. **Potatoestop dressed, Made S 5. Con. La pm cr ‘orks as well as the owners Loyalton, S. Dak. “Used it two years. Never 
high. 2t ss all you say it is in catalog."” °° asusly £5 be. to Geoccto tunes Gian thoes Dot top dressed." sepresented it expensive spreader 1 kaow of."" broké a niches worth. 


The Farmers of America Are With Me on This 


Pve Set Stakes for ooo readers Year. 
| & | Will Heng - ~4 7 Gooner Be This won Seve See 
and the Price—and I Am Doing It. My Price is Based on this + Quantity. 


price direct to your business, Hor prepaid on 30 Days’ Free Trial and 12 Months’ regardless of make—Don't break Lap two teams—Takes only two horses=Thirty days’ free 


ast: Test is doing the business ere are facts about the Galloway which is the only trial, you alone to be the judge—Then twelve months’ approval test t e that it’ oney- ~ 
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. ing a young good charac- 
~ His First Valentine ter, temperate ‘habits and industry. 


BY FANNIE HERRON WINGATE 
When I sent my age valentine 


"Twas fifty years ago 
Wal, wal, how swift tke time does “ay, 
An’ yet, sometimes, how slow. 


one Ray ans ee ieee ig 4 face, 
Sweetheart o’ 
Her nie wuz red, and she fy ed 
Ez slim unkin vine. 
sunbunnit thet wus 
ez she 


Wuz them twe big brown eyes o’ herr 
A shinin’ out at yu, 

An’ if she tho’t you'd done a wrong, 
They'd look yu thru an’ thru. 

Yit she wus "bout ez gay a lass 
Ez yu ec'd wish t’ meet, 

With smile ez full o’ sunshine eg 
A clover’s full 0’ sweet. 


One day when father went t’ town 
I begged he’d take me, tew, 
An’ then I bought a  acpenctae sa 
Oh, yes, I reckon y 
w'd iota at it these eave: but Kate 
She tho’t it wuz all right, * 
An’ smiled an’ blushed and her brown 


eyes 
Jest sparkled with delight. 
But when she tiptoed shyly up 
An’ gave me one sweet kiss, 
I knew. th’ fullest meanin’ u 


Vv 
Thet little word called “bliss.” 


Yes, years ago I wuz 
was g, lean, lanky boy 

o knew not thet life. hela a pain, 
Wut eounted it all joy; 

at on ytMar is I sive ot: hal? 


mine, 
T’ feel th’ their . thet sweet kiss 
From my first valentine. 


Tis Gees foun 


Out of Experience 

Dear Host: We are not all of the 
same. mind, but it does seem to me 
that some minds are unnecessarily 
warped and narrow. Now the plain- 
ly spoken beliefs of “Up-to-Date Boy” 
and “Traveler,”” because of their 
frankness and sincerity, lead to con- 
viction. They have shown ‘their 
hearts, and taking them at their 
words, it is my belief that if we 
would follow out these ideas, which 
are and sensible, we would 
come as near to-the idealistic’ ads we 
can and yet be sane, and of some use 
in the world. There is one essential 
that “Maryland Boy” seems to forget. 
The whole trend of the Bible is 
toward it. Christ preached it, and 
human nature demands it. Without 
it this world, I am afraid, would be 
a sad place indeed. It is love. When 
we reckon without it, we are going 
contrary to the laws of God and na- 
ture. It is impossibie to live close to 
God, as “Maryland Boy” says, and 
shut ourselves up in a shell We 
must rer ge we must look upon the 
the whole human race as brothers; 
in other words, let love and good fel- 
lowship reign in our hearts. 

And when he says that “a judicious 
intermingling of »aim and pleasure” 
sounds td him “suspiciously like a 
preseription on heaven signed by the 





devil,” it seems te me he has not yet. 


broken through the mists into the 
light of God’s perfect loye, I am not 
a q@rank or a fanatic. Many of us 
have started with natures as sensi- 
tive as “Maryland Boy’s,” and found 
that life was a constant torture. Now, 
if after years, we have kept our faith 
in God and can truthfully say, “with 
love for all and malice toward none,” 
we have, I believe, found the happy 
medium.—[Silver Jake, N Y. 
Gid Enough 

Dear Host: In reply to “Towa 
Maid’s” question, I say to her, if keep- 
ing company with a young man 
means taking long. drives with your 
arms around each other or spending 
the evening in a darkened parlor, you 
are not and never will be oid enough 
to do so and retain your pure moral 
character. But if by keeping com- 
pany you mean going together to 


a 


But be careful above all things to 

sound reason, and not give 
oor to the emotions of supposed love, 
when it- comes to a fancied -de- 
sire for youthful wedlock.—[ Married 
at Thirty. 


Old-Fashioned in California 

Dear Host: I would like to see 
more real girls than there are. 
I read of “old-fashioned’’ girls and 
almost wish I could have been a girl 
with them. The _ girls nowadays 
think too much of their attire, etc, 
to have a real good time. West Vir- 
ginia Girl is right, in my opinion, on 
the subject of modesty. I wish there 
were more like her. We want men 
of noble, true character, who are try- 
ing to do God’s will. I wish I might 
see some of the “old-fashioned” giris 
and talk with them.—([California 


Never Been Kissed _ 


Dear Host: I agree with “Penn- 
sylvania Maid” and “Brown-Eyed Sev- 
enteen”’ that it does not hurt a girl 
to go into the field and do light work. 
I lived in town for three years, but 
do not like town life. Last summer 
I mowed and raked the hay, besides 
doing other work, such as picking 
berries. My favorite sport is horse- 
back riding. [T do not attend dances 
and parties, but enjoy myself very 
much with other sports. In summer 
my sister, father and I go bicycle rid- 
ing @ great deal. “The Sinner” will 
find a few giris in this country who 
have never allowed young men to kiss 
them—I am one. I expect to gradu- 
ate from the high school in Janurary. 
[New Jersey mer. 


The Present Best 


Dear Host: I am a farmer's son 
and think farm life far better than 
the city. I do not think young peo- 
ple need to be “old-fashioned” to live 
right; we want to be up to date. I 
believe in having a good education. I 
went through the graded school and 
~attended. high school for a short time. 
I think Audrey of Massachusetts is 
ideal in her way of thinking. The 
world certainly is growing better, 
and we should quit calling ourselves 
“old-fashioned.” Let us be up with 
the present time and try to make 
things as much better as we can. Suc- 
cess to The Table!—[{Empire State 
Man, 

Nobody’s Business 

Dear Host: I differ with Keystone 
Girl in regard to dancing. I dance, 
but of course I do not go to every- 
thing that goes by the name of a 
dance. I think some of these people 
who write about dancing have never 
danced and are talking about some- 
thing of which they know nothing. I 
agree with North Carolina Girl and 
Badger Girl about wearing rats and 
big hats; it is nobody's business but 
their own.—[W. D. A., Md. 


“Happy, Though Married” 

Dear Host: I heartily agree with 
“Gretchen’s” ideas of reforming the 
boys. If we are put in a position 
where it is possible to help and en 
courage to better life, a young man 
who is, or- has been, “wild.” It is our 
duty to do so as long as we are not 
contaminated by him; but we must be 
very careful and sure of how we our- 
selves are. Our first duty is to our 
own souls. But I do not lay all the 

blame on the boys by any means. 
know from experiences of my own, 
— of others whom I know intimate- 
ly, that sage are girls and young 
whmen who are just as bad and im- 
moral as any young man, and that 
they influence young men 
wrong. I have taught school and am 
sorry to say I had just such a girl in 
there were others in 
is time some- 
the as 
well as the girls, Neither was put in- 
to this world to live a purer, cleaner 
life than other. Oh, girls, be very 


over carefully 
that it was oor ‘lite, and = 
is. So I cannot Say 
“single days were my be with 
married life will come cares and 
troubles, but we can be prefftred to 
meet them. “Pennsylvania Girl,” the 
answer to your question, “When do 
you think a girl should begin to ac- 
cept attentions?” depends altogether 
upon the girl, and uy 1: the young 
man. Some girls are much better 
prepared to meet temptations at an 
earlier age than others. She must, 
however, no matter what her age is, 
be strong enough to assert her rights 
— stay by them. I do not think as 
“Sinner” seems to, that any 
oni man have the right to kiss a 
young lady, except in the case of en- 
gagement, and even then there is a 
limit. I could send the “Sinner” the 
photograph of more than one girl 
who I am tive never allowed such 
liberties.—[Bee of Nebraska. - 


Life What We Make It 


Dear Host: I ¢on’t believe in 
danciag or card playing. I live in a 
neighborhood where little else is 


thought of and can readily see the 
harm brought on by it. I believe in 
young folks having a good, jolly time 
whenever they can without these 
things, for we shall go through this 
life but once, and life is not as we 
take it, but as we make it. To be sure, 
there is lots to do, but have a good 
time, for “a little nonserise now and 
then is relished by the best of men.” 
I enjoyed “Bill of Maine’s” letter 
very much. He knows what he is 
talking about. I also am from Maine 
and would like to know him. “One 
ef the Cranks” is all right. “Thems 
my sentiments, too.” I am 18 and 


have never had the society ef a 
goons man, because I have never 
found one that comes up to. my ideal. 


Oh yés, I have an ideal, like ali the 
rest of you. Why don’t some of you 
girls and boys tell us what your 
ideals are? I often wish I could have 
kept on at school and have become a 
schoolteacher, bookkeeper or stenog- 
rapher. You can get a great (eal 
more out of life with an education 
and go in higher society than you 
can as a working girl.—[Marie of 


Spicy 

Host: There’s some css to 
I wish I could meet her. 
” here is a geed receipt 
for “soiled hands.” Good 

and warm, rising water. There 
is a family of old maids in our town; 
the oldest is 46, has given up in de- 
spair and is sour as a pickle. They 
one and all run down the whole race 
of men. I am reminded of this fam- 
ily whien I read séme of these letters. 
I am 17. I wear rats, and it is no 
one’s affair but my own. I love to 
dance,. As for “spooning in corners,” 
I don’t care for that. I, for one, will 
say that I like the boys as well as the 
girls, and no one has ever accused 
me of being “soft” or “immodest.” 
My father is one of the most promi- 
nent doctors in the county, and he 
says dancing is healthful. Girls, be 
frank,. natural and merry with the 
boys, Just dignified enough to let 
them know that you will allow ne 
liberties, and they will be just as 
| ona ae ~ f as you are ladylike, I 

it. How many of you girls and 


=e eg to sing? I love to, and can 
enough to sing in the 
“iyseum, which I am doing this 
—[{Brunette. . 
Flirts a Little 


Dear Host: BHach week I read the 
“Table Talk,” and sometimes the lIct- 
ters make me tired. Some of the peo- 
ple talk as if they had just been 
born; they have only one eye open. 
Tt disgusts me to hear what they say 
about dances, anit at the same time 
admit that they never attended one. 
I am 16, and expect to graduate from 
high school in June. Although I live 
in a village, my father owns a large 
farm in the country, and every sum- 
mer I help with the berries, cherries, 
peaches, ete. I can also sew, do 
housework and bake. T am a church 
member and do active work in the 
church. I play the piano and violin 
and am -taking a course of vocal les- 
sons. I enjoy dancing, roller skat- 
ing and ice skating, and don’t see any 
harm in a little flirting. Some of_the 
boys I know are ever so much nicer 
than the girls. My hair is rather thin 
and if I wear a “roll’’ it always looks 
better. I. would like to meet “An- 
other Sinner.” Probably “Bill of 
Maine” hasn’t any sisters, and doesn’t 


*.-“OUR STORY: 


church and to parties (not Kissing careful cf your actions. ou have 
bees or dances), and spending an an over some mother’s son. 
evening together practicing music Make it good. “West Mis- 
and. discussing pure and elevating souri Wife,” I do not see why you 
subj you are plenty ol@ enough, cannot be happy. Perhaps your trus- 
prov. you use judgment in sélect- band has more and better reasons 
p, but ner transient loss was the fanity, 


She had ie ler. tele 


ehorinn, Joumned his position. 
much, ed the the packing 


‘The artistic lettering on 
_ @ases had never been 


hot soop-* 
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know what a “rat” is and what 

it js for. I wonder if Bill has ever, 
an to New York; he doesn't talk 
so. If I am mistaken in things Ff 
have said I hope the Tabiers will help 
me to think rightly, for I truly want 
te do what is right.—[Pearl of N Y. 
Dear Host: Now, “Bill of Maine,” 
don’t you think that you are a trifle 
hard on rats and hats? Think “it over. 


Good for you, “Arizona Boy!” You're 
right about woman suffrage. I am 
with “North Carolina Girl” about 
dancing. I certainly do not approve 


of kissing games. Don’t see any sense 
in them, nor where the fun comes in; 
may it’s there, but I could never 
find it.—[Daisy of the Hills. 


The Girl Who Wears a Rat 

Dear Host: This is in defense of 
“the girl,” “the rat,” and “the hat.” 
To our circle came “Bill of Maine,” 
Bill tried to make it plain, 
That the girl whe wore a 
And a “yard-wide hat” 
Couldn't bake a loaf of bread, 
Or sweep, or even make a bed, 
Or sew, or mend, or darn 
Or knit her stocking out of yara, 
And all the other things, you know 
That the good “old-fashioned girl” 
Would do in the days of long ago. 


But, listen! “Bill of Maine,” 
While a lassie makes it plain; ‘ 
I can knit, and sew, and bake. 


“rat” 


(“Bill,” you ought to taste my cake,) 
i ean milk, and I can churn, 

Yet, my fancies fondly turn 

To the wearing of a “rat,’ 

‘And the “yard-wide hat” 

For I’m thinking al! the while 

That it’s up to date to be in style. 


All honor to the girl of long a;,0; 
But Billie, don’t you know, 


That this same “old-fashioned” girl 
Wore her tresses in a cur 

And a hoop skirt all the while, 

For the dear “old-fashion “™ girl, 


With her hoop skirt and her curl, 

Just had to be in style. 

So, it isn’t worth your while 

To hurl your arrows at 

The girl who Wears a “rat” 

And the horrid “yard-wide hat,” 

But you like us, Bill, you know ;ou do, 
For she is good and sweet and t, ve 


Just like “grandmamma,” you know, 
Was, “in the days of long ago.” 
fOhio Lass, 
Happiness in Early Marriage 
Dear Host: I am 18 and have 
been married two years. “Hark,”. I 
hear you all say: “A giddy young 
thing!” but I don’t think I could 


have. done ary better if I had waited 
until I was 30, for I have one of the 
best of husbands. We go much and 


enjoy ourselves, We have no chil- 
dren, although we like them; but I 
would rather enjoy our young life 
first. Both my parents are dead. It 


is pretty hard for a child alone in the 
world; I have found that out.—|Hap- 
py Wife. 

Good Work 


Dear Host: I was born in a city, but 
I am going to be a farmer and am 
much interested in poultry raising. 
Iam attending high school at present. 
I have a large pen of chickens = 
am making money from them an 
going to school at the same time 
“Take me back to old Montana, 

Where there’s plenty room and air; 
Where there’s cottonwood and pine 

trees, 
Bitter-root an’ prickly pear.” 
— [Rocky Mountain Boy 
Placky Girl 

Dear Host: I agree with the girls 
about wearing rats and hats, [ am @ 
girl of 17: I managed to get through 
the grades, and would have liked to 
have finished school, but I could not, 
and am now working out by the week, 
which I dislike very much; I would 
rather work out of doors, but I think 
a girl's place is in the house; and 
that she should make the best of it. 
[Illinois Lass. 

Fought His Own Way 

Dear Host: I am a farm boy, and 
proud of it, although I expect to be- 
come an artist for a newspaper, be- 
cause drawing is my aim in life. iI 
think it is right to get all the —— 
tion you can conveniently. 
folks were hard up, I had to —! 
my own way, working for my board 
and going to school in the country, 
until I got means enough to go to 
high school. But I was unable to 
finish, as it was too much for me. 
Why shouldn’t girls wear rats in their 
hair? I disagree with “June Rem- 
ington” that a man should have a 
home before being married. Wouldn't 
it be wiser to rent until you got your 
personal property paid for, at least? 
What would a man do farming with- 
out a housekeeper? As a rule, a 
man saves a great deal more after he 
Se peree than before.—[R. J. M., 


[37] 
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CHAPTER VI—THE QUARREL 


LD Bill Tucker, or “Cap’n” 
O Tucker, as he preferred to be 

called, was of a type indig- 
enous to the New England coast; he 
had sailed before the mast on clipper 
ships in the China trade before the 
war of the rebellion, served under 
Farragut and others during that his- 
toric struggle, and had fairly earned 
his master’s certificate subsequently 
in the coastwise lumber trade. For a 
decade he had lived what he called a 
retired life at Graniteport, but with 
him retirement did not mean inac- 
tivity. Still a_ hale, hearty old man, 
skilled in everything on the sea and 
in the sea, he owned a'smart little 
fishing vessel that breught many a4 
\profitable load of “ground fish’’ to the 
‘markets along the coast, and many a 
dollar of profit back tdé®his snug cot- 
tage, where, during his hours of 
leisure, he smoked his well-earned 
pipe of peace,-gossiped with his many 
cronies, spun long, wonderful yarns 
of the sea, and out of his rich store 
of experience and memory delighted 
all comers with quaint epigram and 
eften far-fetched metaphor in illus- 
tration of his philosophy. 

Clarence Northeote, returning from 
an errand on the, day after the fam- 
ily conference, called in to while 
away a pleasant hour with the cap'n, 
who greeted his visitor heartily. and 
took time from his work of mending 


a net to find him, a ‘chair. “Be’n 
thinkin’ "bout yeh,” he remarked, 
without any preliminaries. “Yer a 


fine young feller, Clary.” 

Clarence was amused, but as the 
captain was not-given to flattery, he 
was interested and wondered what 
was coming. 

“Yer a fine young feller,” the cap- 
tain repeated, holding his shuttle in 
air and using: it as an emphasizer; 
“but bein’ a fine ycung feller ain’t all 
ther’ is in life, tho’ it’s a mighty good 
thing t’ be ez a starter. At th’ battle 
ef Mobile Bay ol’ Farragut wan't 
lockin’ fer fine fellers t’ man th’ guns, 
but fer them as c’d put a "leven-inch 
shot int’ th’ ol’ Tennessee’s porthole.” 

“What are you driving at, Captain?” 
queried the boy. 

Tucker shifted his quid, took a long, 
accurate shot at the tin cuspidor, and 
proceeded: “A recent great disaster 
hes put you in command of as trim 
an’ han’some a little craft as hes ever 
sailed these here waters. It hes done 
more than that, fer it hes made you 
admirai of a small fleet, an’ you ain’t 
even got a master’s certif’cate. How 
be yeh goin’ t’ lay yer course t’ keep 
eff th’ rocks?” 

Clarence understood and his hasty 
temper rose. ‘‘What is it to you, Bili?’’ 
he asked with a slight.sneer, “Why 
should you be so much interested?” 

The: old man gazed at him. in sor- 
row. “Clary,” he said, “yeh ask whet 
it is t? me, an’ I’m a’goin’ t’ tell yeh. 
I was yer father’s friend an’ ship- 
mate. Better man than him never was 
born, better sailor than him never 
was drounded at sea. We was ship- 





SyYNopsis OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: Clar- 
ence Northcote, handsome, athletic and 
general favorite, but with no _ special 
force of character, and still but a sehool- 
boy, becomes engaged to John Granger's 
daughter, Kathie, unknown to her pa- 
rents or his. ey plan to attend a 
Thanksgiving party with mutual friends 
in a city thirty miles distant. They 
are to be chaperoned by one of the 
steadiest of the young women of the 
village, who is also invited, and the pa- 
rents on this account offer no objec- 
tions. During the semporery absence of 
the chaperon the frivolity of the evening 
is capped by the marriage of Clarence 
and Kathie. All are pledged to secrecy. 
Clarence makes a daring rescue. John 
Granger learns of the secret marriage 
and his wrath sends Kathie into delirium 
and frightens him back to his senses. 
Clarence is put on probation for two 
years and starts to learn the builder’s 
trade. Mr and Mrs Granger and Mrs 
Northcote are lost at sea on their way 
home from “Boston. Kathie and _ her 
aunt open dressmaking parlors. Clar- 
ence assists and studies wood carving. 
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mates, boy an’ man fer many years. 
It was him that dragged me out 0’ 
range with a bullet through my lungs 
in th’ charge at Fort Fisher, an’ when 
come th’ wave that took him over- 
board that night off th’ cape, I was 
jest lucky, that’s all; it flung me in t” 
th’ scuppers an’ I hung on, but he het 
t’ go. I've watched veh clos’t sence 
then, an’ I’ve give yeh what I hed t’ 
give; ’twan’t much, but it ain’t hurt 
yeh none. I’ve said yeh was a fine 
young feller, an’ so y’ be; but bein’ 
that alone won’t steer. yer life craft 
int’ th’ harbor of success enny more’n 
a@ cap’n’s bein’ a nice man’ll keep his 
ship off’n a lee shore in a storm; that 
takes skill an’ a knowledge o’ navi- 
gation an’ some pluck. It’s so with 
evrything else in life, an’ I’ve never 
knowed a feller t’ be.injered by th’ 
advice of one that’s be’n thar. .Yeh 
ask me what’s it to me. .Wa’al, I 
guess it’s fer him.”’ And the mild old 
eyes trailed off toward where the sea 
waves could be seen sparkling in the 
sun. 

Clarence wriggied uneasily; he had 
the grace to be ashamed, yet his ego- 
tism at first smothered the apology 
that rose to his lips. Was he not the 
husband of a woman of some means? 
And had she not, only yesterday, prac- 
tically guaranteed his future? But 
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tryin’ to open an oyster. that ain’t 
meant fer him. In_ selectin’ yer 
oyster it’s well enough t’ consult yer 
inclinations, but don’t fergit that th’ 
shell that looks nicest an’ easiest to 
open ain't always th’. best one t’ op- 
erate on. You're a young feller that’s 
done a little of everything — that’s 
come your way, an’ I must say you ~> 
done it all pretty good, but you ain’t 
done no one ‘thing better’n any th’ 
rest onless it’s yer picter makin’ an’ 
wood cuttin’. Up t’ date them hain’t 


panned out very big, but th’ chances “ 


air they’re your partic’lar shell fish. 
At this stage of th’ game th’ ain’t 
nothin’ better than fer you t’ go 
fishin’.” 

The young man smiled broadly. “‘Go 
fishing, Captain?” he inquired. 

“Yep, -figger’tively speakin’, g0 
fishin’. Bait yer hooks with nice fresh 
bait Sech as all fish like; ’specially th’ 
big Ones, an’ then ‘tend t’ yer trawls. 
You'll be sure t’ git some flounders, 
hake, pollick an’ cod, which ain’t so 
bad fer they’re a sight better’n noth- 


in’. Bimeby you’ll strike th’ striped 
bass an’ them’s what you’re fishin’ 
fer. Menny times a feller hes t’ take 


what he ec’n git, but that needn’t stop 
him from fishin’ fer th’ best things in 
th’ sea, an’ fishin’ fer ‘em all th’ 
time.” 

Captain Tucker ceased speaking and 
resumed his net mending. Clarence 
knew the interview was ended, and 
thankjng his old friend for his well- 
meant advice stepped out into the 
cold sunshine; he mused a little on 
the old man’s quaintly put metaphors, 
wondered why the ‘captain had not 
made a greate> success of his own 
life’s fishing, and forgot about it until 
that evening at supper, when he gave 
a vivid and highly colored account of 
his morning’s. interview. Kathie; 
sensible and practical though she 
seemed to be, was much amused; she 


‘ 


“Except those born above the neces.« 
sity, I guess we all have to do more 
or less fishing,” returned Aunt Beth, 
dropping into the vernacular. “There 
is no one of us who is not anxious 
to hook the best and biggest fish in 
the sea of success, but many of us, 
however, are not willing to spare the 
time, or are too careless to pay proper 
attention to our tackle and bait, and 
so return empty handed from the 
quest without even our share of the 
ground fish of life.” 

“Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a fisher,” paraphrased Clarence, with 
a lugubrious groan, 

“Make it a certainty and look well 
to yqur tackle and bait,” retorted Aunt 
Beth, and her light words often came 
back to Clarence Northcote in after 
years. y 

Thererwas little of gaiety at Granite- 
port that winter. 
in many mourning homes spoke too 
eloquently for the ease of the famous 
New England conscience, and sober, 
quiet, tea and visiting parties took the 
place of dancing; sleighriding and 
card playing. At the Northcote- 
Granger home peace and prosperity 
held sway. The young couple were 
thoroughly enjoying their belated 
honeymoon, and daily falling more 
deeply in love. To‘the dressmaking 
establishment came all that could be 
desired, and in his tastily appointed 
studio Clarence was training the hand 
to meet the conception of mind and 
eye along the lines of beauty and 
adornment, 

One evening in spring, when the ap- 
ple blossoms were at their best, Clar- 
ence sprung a surprise at the tea 
table. “I’m going fishing tomorrow,” 
he said. 

“Really?” queried Miss Beth. 

“Piguratively,” answered Clarence. 

“Where will you choose to fish?” 
asked Kathie. ‘ 

“In Boston,” was the ready answer. 














“Menny times a feller he t’ take what he c’n git, but that needn’t stop him from fishin” fer th’ best things 


after all, this hindly old man’s ad- 
vice could do him no harm. He chose 
the usual easy way out; he would 
listen, seemingly approve, and after- 
ward do as he pleased. 

“Pardon me, Captain,” he said, 
humbly. “You have always been my 
friend. I’ be grateful to you for 
advice.” 

Old Tucker’s face brightened, “It 
won't hurt yeh none,” he repeated. 


“Well meant advice is like carryin’ a 
hoss ches’nut in yer pocket t’ keep off 
rheumatiz; it don’t do yeh no harm 
if it don’t do yeh no good. Th’ world 
is ev’ry. young man’s oyster, only ev’ry 
young man don’t know how tt’ open his 
oyster an’ git out.all th’ meat. They’s 
a diff’rence in oysters, too, an’ menny 
a@ young feller wastes valu’ble time 


fishin’ 


was young. All her troubles were yet 
to come, all her experience was yet 
to be gained. Miss Elizabeth was 
more interested than amused; her 
life was probably half over, and the 
past had taught her wisdom. 

“T think Captain Tucker’s advice is 
worthy of serious consideration,” she 
said. “Every one of us should strive 
early to find out what place in life he 
is best fitted for, so that he may not 
lose precious time trying to open the 
wrong oyster. Then, having found 
our place, shouldn’t we’ make the 
most of it?” 

Kathie clapped her hands approv- 
ingly. “Good, Aunt Beth,” she cried. 
“You're almost as great a philosopher 
as Captain Tucker. Now give your 
views on the fishing metaphor.” 


in th’ sea, an’ fer 


‘em all th’ 


time!’ ” 

“How long will the fishing trip 
last?” - 

“That’s according to what sort of 
luck I have and what kind of fish 
rise to my bait.' I will not be content, 
with mere groundfish, I must have 
something worthy of my bait and 
tack'e.” 

Kathie came round the table to 
give her young husband a little hug 
and a kiss. “I'm sure you will get a 
good position and be an honor to us 
a’l,” she whispered proudly. “When 
men see what you can do they will 
be anxious to secure the services of 
so fine an artist.” 

Next morning devoted Kathie bade 
her husband a tearful but an exultant 
goodby; she was sorry for the pres- 
ent loss of his love and companion-) 
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The empty chairs. 
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ship, but ner transient loss was the 

a world’s gain; she had perfect 
conjdence in’ his great genius, and 
had no doubt but that his name 
would rise lake a rocket in the firm- 
ament of mmral art and decorattion. 
She had supplied him with money 
for his expenses, and he had carried 
with him a portfolio filled with the 
choicest sanipies of his work. Two 
days later he wrote that he had se- 
cured employment with a well-known 
firm of architects and mural deco- 
rators With a promise of rapid ad- 
yvancement, and the heart of Kathie 
swelled with pride. 

inside of a fortnight the evening 
- train deposited Clarence at Granite- 
port; he had returned to stay; he had 
thrown up his position on account of 
small pay, long hours, hard work and 
the exacting ways of his employers, 
He admitted that he had, been lore- 
gome and homesick and that he could 
not live away from Kathie. That 
adoring young wife received him with 
open arms, sympathized with him in 
every way and clinched her small 
fists in impotent the Bos- 
tonian denseness at not recognizing 
her husband’s superb talent. Wise 
Miss Beth smiled complacently, 
gaid nothing. 

Old Tucker’s remark: “I've knowed 
some fool fishermen t’ throw back a 
haddick "cause it wasn’t a bass,” was 
not heard by Clarence, for Clarence 
was not sitting at the old philoso- 
pher’s feet in those days. 

Remembering his apprenticeship of 
the previous year, Clarence next took 
employment with a local carpenter; 
again he was confronted with long 
‘hours, and low wages, to which were 
added blistered’ hands, split nails, 
bruised fingers and a humiliatin 
sense of degradation. A month o 
this vas sufficient, and Kathie re- 
joiced when he threw up an employ- 
ment so menial and for which he was 
so poorly fitted. 

“Wasted yer time peckin’ at .th’ 
‘wrong oyster,” openly advised Tuck- 
er, who loved the boy and believed in 
his ultimate destiny. Kathie believed 
in it too, and made no remonstrance 
when -her young -husband slipped 
dack into the care-free, irresponsible 
life he. ha@ always_enjoyed. 

Not that Clarence was idle; he kept 
the home garden and grounds in the 
best of order, a part of nearly every 
day was spent in his studio, and the 
two busy workers of his ‘household 
could find no fault with the way he 
lived up to his motto: “Ieh dein.” 
He had apparently no thought for 
the future and aside from thé small 
rental of Kis old hemé, no income. 

So the long, beautiful summer was 
dawdled away. Was there a game of 
baseball,“ Northeote, the. wonderful 
Graniteport pitcher, almost always 
led the’ home team to victory. Was 
there a ¢, an excursion or a 
band concert, Northcote, 
ist, with his thrilling runs, trills and 
triple-tongue solos, was. the delight 
of the audience. Northcote also raced, 
boxed, swam and rowed, and @id all 
those things better than the average 
man; he was adored by his wife and 
beloved by. nearly everybody. Old 
Tucker grumbled a good deal at his 
lack of concentration, but excused it 
with the remark: “Clary hain’t 
found his own oyster yit; when he 
does jes‘ watch him, fer they'll be 
somepin. dom” sure.” 

Among those who’ did mot dove 
Northcote was Jim Brewster, a lusty 
young mill foreman and once an ad- 
mirer of Kathie. One autumn even- 
ing, in a dispute over a game of bil- 
liards, Brewster lost his temper and 
indiscreetly referred to his one-time 
rival as a no-account trifler, a well- 
dresser, loafer and one who lived off 
his wife’s bounty. Jim also suggested 


rage at 


that a “dressmaker’s gentlema” 
like Clarence would look well in 
skirts. Whereupon the outraged 
Northcote fell upon the unhappy 


Bewster and walloped him. 

' That night our young man carried 
home with him a satiny black eye 
upholstered by the muscular fist of 
Brewster, and a sense of shame when 
he realized how close to the truth his 
enemy’s taunts had struck. He re- 
jmained ,about home, sullenly per- 
forming his household duties, ‘until 
his eye had resumeé its matural 
tolor; then, inducing Kathie to fur- 
hish the capital to buy out a small 
cigar and notion store in the heart of 
= village, he went into business for 
imself. 

Business seemed not ta agree with 
Clarence,’ or rather, Clarence did not 
gree with his business. Popular, 
easy -goi and generous, his place 
S0on became the dlonging place of 
many of his young cronies, who oc- 
jcupied all the chairs, indulged in pro- 





but. 


the cornet-- 
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fanity, told @ stories, laughed 
boisterously much, filled the 
small room with clouds of tobacco 


smoke, spent little and kept away 
the better class of customers. The 
proprietor too, too often tocked his 
door that he might while away an 
afternoon at pool or billiards, or he 
might frequently ‘te found cutting 
gt’ Mul circles on the ice on Brad- 
ley’s mill pond while his competitors 
sold cigars and confectionery. 

One day in midwinter hé sold out 
his business at a loss, and went home 
to tell Kathie that the store had not 
been a paying venture anyhow, that 
the monotony and confinement of in- 
door life were undermining his 
health, so he had let it go. 

The long suffering young wife re- 
belled at last. Like thousands of 
others before ner, she was making 
the discovery that heridol had feet of 
clay. Unfortunately, perhaps, her 
first reproof partook of sarcasm. 
There was. a deep undertone to her 
otherwise pleasant voice when she 
gazed him calmly into the eyes and 
said: “I have doubted from the very 
first that your delicate health would 
stand the strain. You should consult 
a physician.” 

“I don’t know as I am going into 
a decline,” the boy grumbled. 

“Let us hope not,”.the pleasant 
voice went on, “but the recurrence of 
these attacks is at least discouraging, 
and a remedy Should be found,” 

Clarence reddened angrily. “See 
here, Kathie,” he demanded, “how 
long have I been complaining of. ill 
health?” 


“Ever since I began supporting 
you,” the girl retorted bitterly, and 
turning, she walked away without 


another word. 

Two hours -later, Miss Elizabeth, 
into whose life a new element had 
entered, found an angry and deeply 
humiliated .boy sitting with bowed 
head on folded arms in the cold, dark 
studio. The lady put down her 
lighted lantern and touched the boy 


on the. shoulder. “Clarence,” she 
said softly. 

“Aunt Beth,” came back in muf- 
fled tones. 


Miss Elizabeth put her arm about 
the boy's shoulders and talked -or 
sevéral minutes in a low, kind voice. 
He answered at first in monosillables, 
but finally lifted an interested, tear- 
stained 2 on which a faint smile 
now flickered. “Do you really think 
he will give me a place?” he asked, 
hopefully. 

“T’m sure: he will if I ask him.” 
Miss Elizebeth murmured, a blush 
mounting her still girlish cheek, “‘he’s 
coming. tonight.” 

“He,” as referred to by Miss Beth, 
was Hilton Bradley, the grave, digni- 
field Sachelor of forty, who owned 
the weolen mills at Graniteport, and 
whe, since’ his sister's recent mar- 
riage had kept batchelor’s hall inthe 
elegant’ mansion on the hill above 
the mills, 

Mr Bradley had made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Granger on the ice 
of his own mill pend during the first 
winter of her residence anfong them; 
he had skated with her then, and 
later had lead her through the figures 
of some old-fashjoned country 
dances. Since then the handsome 
Jressmaker had enjoyed many drives 
behind the . Bradley 
staid manufacturer had fallen into 
the habit of making frequent calls at 
the old Granger home... Everybody 
approved and said the two would 
make a match; anc judging from 


_the- trend of affairs on the evening 


of young Northeote’s discomforture, 
everybody was right. As Mr Bradley 
reluctantly prepared to fo. Miss 
Beth's big blue eyes were lifted en- 
treatingly. “Before you go, you must 
promise to give him a position, Hil- 
ton,” she begged. 

Mr Bradley hesitated. “If his rep- 
utation for stability was only better, 
Beth,” he said, “we want our men to 
stay with us after they have the run 
of our work. We—” 

“There, there, Hilton,” Miss Beth's 
white fingers went over Mr Bradiey’s 
lips and closed them, whereupon Mr 
Bradiey captured the white fingefs 
and kissed them. “Now, Hilton, you 
gay he can have the position of ship- 
ping clerk if he will attend strictly to 
business. I think he will. When 
may he go to work?” 

Hilton Bradley sighed 
and not unhappily, and 
Miss Beth a little closer. 


upturned 
Clarence must give up his boy habits 
and serve us man-fashion or he will 


morrow.” ; 
The Bradiey company’s new ship- 
ping clerk seemed to fit nicely into 


~ 


horses and the . 


The artistic lettering on 

_ @ases had never been 
eq were saipped on time 
and seldum went astray. and all rec- 
ords were neatly and accurately kept. 
But .to Clarence the daily. routine 
soon became irksome, not on account 
of its laboriousness, but, having been 
accustomed to applause and adula- 
tion in all things ‘he did well, he 
missed what he termed the well- 
earned appreciation of his work by 
his employer, who and re- 
passed him twenty times a day with- 
out once turning his eyes upon his 
young clerk, : 

At home things were not running 
smoothly. By “her sarcastic refer- 
ence to his weaknessess, and most of 
ail by her ill-considered twit of his 
lack of self-support, Kathie had 
deeply wounded her husband's sensi- 
tive nature, and this wound she 
seemed not anxious to heal. She was 
capricious and exacting, nervous and 
seemingly out of health, Once, when 
in all honesty of purpose, Clarence 
tendered her money to help pay 
household expenses she threw the 
money at his feet, burst into hysteri- 
cal tears and running to her room, 
locked her door, not to be seen again 
that day. 

Clarence grew sullen and resentful 
and little quarrels were frequent. In 


his youthful ignorance he could not 
guess the cause of Kathie’s peevish 
temper, meither did she enlighten 
him or her aunt. Evenings he faith- 


fully performed his “chores,” ate his 
supper and retiring te his studio 
worked and studied alone until far 
into the night. Mornings Miss Gran- 
ger gave him his breakfast and he 
went to his work without seeing 
Kathie, who was seldom astir at that 
hour. 

Things were at this pass when one 

April evening Clarence came home 
with pale cheeks and eyes glittering 
with anger. Kathie was alone and 
met him with her lately acquired 
cold stare. “You seem much dis- 
turbed. What has happened now?” 
she inquired in chilly tones. 
“Enough has happened,” he 
laughed bitterly, “I’ve had a run-in 
with old Ramrod and have left his 
employ.” 

“Old Ramrod? I have never heard 


of him.” 
“Yes, old Ramrod! Old Bradley, 
if you want to know. A _ packing 


ease went wrong, and although this 


was my first mistake, he called me 
down as if I had been a dog. So I 
told him where he could go, took 


what was coming to me and quit.” 
Kathie’s tone was strangely even: 
“What are you going to do now?” 
The boy’s reply was angrily flip- 
pant, coarse and evasive. ‘“Well,’’ he 
blurted, “there’s one thing certain. I 
won’t be old Ramrod’s nigger any 


more,” 

The young wife’s face hardened 
and her voice rose to almost a 
scream. “No!” she cried, “you won't 


be old Ramrod’s nigger any -more; 
that’s too responsible a position for 
you. You had much rather be a 
dawdler and a time-server and a 
‘dressmaker’s gentleman.’ Once I 
saw in you all that was noble and 
manly, and God help me, I loved you 
and married you against my bet- 
ter judgment. And now—now—she 
dropped into a chair and wept noisily. 

“And now,” cut in Clarence’s angry 
voice, “now, I am a weakling and a 


failure, and you don’t love me any 
more.” 

The woman lifted her face and 
dashed the from her eyes. “‘No, 
I dpn’t,” she shrieked. “You have 


killed all my love for you, and—and, 
oh, I hate you. Get out of my sight. 
! I never want to see your 
face in.” 
And 


Clerence seized his hat and 
fled out into the gathering darkness. 
{To Be Continued.] 





well 


No man can carry himself 
when he has a load on. 








Sure Enough 


8 ma you ever work on a farm be- 


“No, sir.” —— 

“Well, seems to me you want pretty 
high wages for a boy who has had no 
e rience.” 

Well, ain’t it harder for me when I 
don’t know how?” 
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Simpson -Eddystone 
Silver-Grey Pri 
These exceptional 

calicoes are widely 
used for cotton 
dresses because of 
their fast color, 
pretty designs and 
enduring quality of 
cloth. 


lf your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Prints write us his name. 

We'll help him supply you. 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Phile., Pa. 
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“Don’t Dare to Call That Flag a Rag”. 


If you love the Stars and Stripes, get this new 
American song. Words and music, 2 cents postpaid 
Author, Bex 122, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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SLED THAT STEERS, 


YOU CAN HAVE ONE. 





This is the greatest sled for boys and girls ever manufactured. Known all over the country as 
the “sled that steers.” Runners are seoting steel, and when youcoast down hill a slight pressure 
of the foot curves them and steers the sled to one side. No digging in the snow with your heels 
or the snow with your foot. Not one boy in a hundred has ono of these sleds, You can 
fpave one for a little easy work, Write me today and I will tell you all about it, 


@. M. PIPER. 802 POPULAR BUILDING. DES MOINES, IOWA 





‘Can You- Put These Flowers| 
| Together and Make a Bouquet? 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY CORRECT ANSWER! 


| 
| If you will cut out these eight pieces here illustrated and join them 
together in their proper places you will have a very beautiful picture showing 
ii a collection of flowers suggested by the flower seeds we are giving away. 
| ry eight pieces being different shape makes this look hard at first, but 
} pH Aa will give your whole attention to it for a few minutes, you will be sur- 
ed how easy it is to do this and how fascinating it becomes. If you 
| coveeod in correctly joining them together so 4s to complete the bouquet, we 
i} want you to paste them on a piece of paper and send to us. 


HERE YOU HAVE ALL THE SEEDS FOR YOUR FLOWER GARDEN | 


10 VARIETIES 
Our Dear Old-Fashioned Favorites 














Poppies Sweet William 
Nasturtium Sweet Alyssum 
Bachelor Buttons Calendula 

Cosmos Candytuft | 
Mignonette Sweet Peas 


All guaranteed true to name ; each variety 
put . in a separate ‘envelope’ on the front 
of which are shown in their natural colors 
the flowers to be grown from the inclosed 
seeds. 


Cultural Instructions Included for Each. 














I 
10 Prize Seed Packets Given 


| To every one who sends us the entire eight pieces pasted together cor- 
f rectly we will award as a prize 10 of our beautiful packages of seeds all 
different, as stated above. This is a practical puzzle. After you have cut the 
pieces out, trimmed them and found out how they go, we want you to paste 
ij. them on a piece of paper, write ‘your name and address on it and send to us 
with 4 cents in postage stamps, and, to pay you for your trouble, we will 
i} send you 10 assorte f flower seeds. 
if ment. When we send you these 10 packages we will also.make you another 
4] big offer that will rise and amaze you. Cut out the pieces today and see 
f you can put them together so as to make the original picture, then send 
to us with 4 cents in postage stamps, if you want the valuable seed prize 
| 
! 
| 











We have a wonderful assort- 


award and want to know what our big surprise offer is. Send answer and 4 
cents in postage stamps today to 


PUZZLE EDITOR, Dept. 7, 


‘hnad Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


10 GOLDEN EASTER P POST CARDS GIVEN! 


imapossible for us to describe the beosty of these cards we want to send you—you must see them fn their 
ree tithl col rs and full gold embossi late them. These Gold Cards are the newest, richest, most 
expenelv e YY exquisite r “an have ever seen. We want to introduce our goods in your 

have to do ig to send us 3 gents in op ees to help pay postage and packing expense. “You 
“cards and our Great You will want-to remember ail your bse sp on Easter. 


Address POST CARD. HOUSE, DEPT. 811, SPRINGFIELD, 


Just What You Want 


Send $1.00 or more for your subscription to this journal and get a copy—Read care- 
fully the big advertisement which appears on another page—RENEW NOW!!! 


HAND BOOK for 1910 


10 GOLDEN VALENTINE circ: GIVEN! 


poss the Duenty <4 these ae we want to send you—you must see them im 

thetr oir Deamtlied cclacnaad, and fre feos them. These Gold Cards are the newest, richest, 

most expensive pe exqu' uisite valeuttos maf you have ever seen. We want to areeees our goods in 
‘our locality. All you have to do is to ound us nn conta in etompe ¢ to help pay age 3 and pecking expense ne. 
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The Correspondence of Two -Little 
Cousins Who Have Been Learning 
Things 
(The first of these letters, from Alice 

to Eloise, was printed in the issue of 

January 1.—The Editor.] 


FEBRUARY Ff, 1910. 


Dear Eloise: -I want you to notice 


where this letter is being written. 
It’s thawing, anyway; you should 
hear the icicles drip, drip, drip. 


Madam has gone to the village with 
Father so there’s no danger of being 
caught—and I’m so full of secrets 
that I simply couldn’t write to you 
anywhere but in the Secret Place. 
The first two are about Madam; 
you’d better not tell Aunt Margaret. 
I expect my stepmother ’d be morti- 
fied to death to have it get out, even 
in the family. But she hasn’t asked 
me not to tell. And, anyway, you’d 
have to know the first two to help 
me with the third. 

Well, in the first place, Madam’s a 
regular cry baby, and in the second 
place, she can’t make cake for sour apples. 
I thought she was awfully interested 
in your last letter, the one about bak- 
ing powder. She read it over ’n’ 
over. understood it perfectly. 
Seemed easier ’n’ anything to me. 

When Sunday came we tried your 
candies. We had splendid luck. You 
know Father won't let me buy much 
eandy at the store, so it tasted dandy. 
Then we popped corn and fixed it a 
lovely way. For a six-quart panful 
of freshly popped corn, we todk 
cup sugar and 1-3 cup water, and 
boiled them till the syrup formed a 
soft ball in water. We then poured 
it over the corn, which we tossed 
about with a fork so that it would all 
get sugared evenly. Madam ealled 
this crystallized popcorn. 

But I guess you'll think I’ve forgot- 
ten the secrets. You remember when 
I first wrote to you about Madam— 
How smart she was and all that? 
Well, she is, in so many ways it just 
made me ache for her to do something 
wrong, just to prove that she doesn’t 
know it all. I got u-y wish at last. 
Ever since she came here we've had 
funny little biscuits and cooky things 
that come in packages, but never any 
cake. I got simply starved for a 
piece of cake.) You remember Kez- 
zie’s chocolate? M-m-m I can taste 
it now! So Thursday night at supper 
I said: “I don’t see why we never 
have any cake, Kezzie always had 
it, two or three kinds.” 

Madam got*red as a beet, and an- 
swered Father just as if she didn’t 
hear a word he said, while he talked 
awful fast about getting the horse 
sharpened! 

Yesterday when I came from school 
at noon there was the awfullest smell 
in the kitchen and a whole lot of blue 
smoke coming out of the oven door. 
Just then Father came in from. the 
barn. “Heavens,” he said, “what an 
awful smell!” 

He tore around opening the win- 
dows, all the while yelling “Made- 
line!” at the top of his lungs. Father’s 
funny when he’s excited. He found 
her on her bed—crying. I was glad. 
For once the wonderful "Madam was 
stuck! My father picked her right up 
in his arms, and she sobbed out the 


whole thing all over his coat. 
Rother Madeline, indeed! Baby Mad- 
eline. 


As usual they forgot all about me. 
I must say I sort of slammed down 
the windows to remind them, but it 
didn’t matter. I couldn’t help hear- 
ing. “You see,” she said, “I wanted 
to give Alice a valentine party. I’ve 
been cutting little hearts out of red 
paper and making garlands to deco- 
rate the table for two or three days. 
We have some good candy recipes, 
and I was going to make tiny rolls 
for sandwiches, and buy some fancy 
biscuits to go with the ice cream. 
And then you heard what Alice said 
last night about cake. I’m ashamed 
to own it, Harry, but that’s one thin, 
I never have any luck with. I 
want her to have a cake, poor child. 
And so I made it, just a plain cake 
too, my very best. I did everything 
the cook book said, and now look 


at it.” 
want to,” said Father, 


“T don’t 
laughing. He has the most comfort- 


ing laugh. “To smell is plenty. What 
could have ailed it? 

“I don’t know unless it was the 
oven. It rose and rose and rose. 
Every time I looked it was going up. 
By and by it left the pan and flower 
over to the oven bottom where it 
kept on bubbling, then hardened and 
finally burned. What was left in the 
pan sank down into a soggy mass. It 
was awful!” 

Madam was smiling through her 
tears when she finished. She’s the 
jolliest little thing. Even my dislik. 
ing her doesn’t seem to fret her a bit. 
Neither one cf them seem to notice 
the way I feel at all. They came out 
pretty soon, and while we ate dinner 
Father said: “I know, Madeline— 
have Alice write to Eloise all about 
the eake. She: may tell her. Miss 
Bailey, and she, perhaps, can explain 
why it was a failure. .In the mean- 
tirse, go ahead. with the party. No 
one can beat your making rolls, and 
I will order the fancy cookies for the 
ice cream.” 

And that 
secret. When you 
Bailey says, send 


brings me to the lust 
write what Miss 
some good recipes 
that she will give you. Then, I’m 
going to try making a cake all by 
myself! I guess Mother Mad—I mean 
—Madam, ll be surprised hen I put 
it on the table, all golden brown and 
frosted on the top! I just love cook- 
ing, don’t you? Lovingly. 
Alice. 

{Eloise wfll explain Madam’s trouble. 

Read her letter next week.—The Editor] 


Good "News 


(Here is just the chance we've all 
been waiting for. We'll establish a 
question box at once as is suggested be- 
low.—The Editor.] 

Dear Girls: And boys, too (for I’ve 
peeped at all those D S postals), 
what a place for secrets this depart- 
ment is! Here’s one for you: Bloise 
and the Young Folks’ Editor have had 
their heads together, and here’s what 
Eloise told me when she came in 
today: “Very -many little girls whe 
are reading our ‘Secret Place’ let- 
ters want a D S club, Miss—” There! 
I almost told you another secret! 
Then she showed me—O, ever so 
many postals and letters, which read: 
“IT promise to learn all the things" 
and so on; you know, because you 
wrote them. Do you really want a 
Domestic Science club -and a nice 
comfy question. box where you'll see 
your own queries printed and an- 
swered. Then kéep your promises, 
try all the recipes, and write to me 
about your results. If you’ve any 
question about the cooking, or find 
anything you do not understand in 
the letters, send a postal to—lI’m sure 
you’ve guessed— 





Miss Bailey, 
‘Care of Young Folks’ Editor. 


More Join the D S Club 


The_D S club, which you all know 
means Domestic. Science club, prom- 
ises to be a great success. Every mail 
brings postals and letters from our 
little girls and their mothers who wish 
to join. Just send the Young Folks’ 
Editor a postal giving your name and 
age, and saying: “I. promise to learn 
and try all the things Alice and Bloise 
are learning and trying.” 

Now that Miss Bailey herself prom- 
ises to help and we are to have a 
question box in her charge, what a 
splendid club we will have! Come in— 
everybody. 





New Members 

Ruth L. Merriam, Marjorie W. Mer- 
riam, Mabel Wilson and Alice and Ab- 
bie ete of Virginia, Annabel 
Ellis of Ohio, Mary Rafferty of West 
Virginia, Nellie M. B. Myllinbeck of 
Oregon, Gladys Witmore of Tennessee, 
Isabel M. Chappell of South Carolina, 
Stella Simmons of Wisconsin, Bernice 
and Nelly Tillotson of Vermont, Gladys 
Hibbard of Connecticut, Leona Finnell 
of Kansas, Doris B. Philli ips a and Vera L. 
Hall of Massachusetts, Gladys W. Si- 
mons and Adora EB. Bentler. of Michigan. 
Blizabeth Canfield and Rose H 
lllinois, Augusta N. Tyrrell, Grace M. 
Howe, Alice I. Conley, Laura E. Larry, 
Beth anes. Mabel, Isabel and Ruth 
Canard and Myrtle Fralick of New York. 





Dangerous 
Little Daughter (reading): In win- 
ter every animal puts on a new fur 
coat. 
Father: Don’t speak so loudly, my 
pet. Mamma is in the néxt room.— 
(Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


The amount of coal taken into Lon- 
er each year is well over 9,000,000 
ons. 
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Abraham Lincola 








and pain. 
= =e priceless Ss 

And ours ‘ 

Let ws pause in the feversh round 
of this day’s duties and pleasures for 
a few moments of quiet medita- 
i u the high ideals of the man 
~ po ml to the world 101 years 
ago this day, February 12 The na- 
tion’s debt to Abraham Limcoin can 
never be paid. The world’s debt can 
never be paid. It is well that it is so, 
lest we should forget. 

In every home throughout the land 
this day should be celebrated as a day 
of thanksgiving for the great leader 
who never for a moment was other 
than “of the people,” yet whose clear 
yision exalted him above all the men 
of his time. This was the true meas- 
wre of his greatmess. He was the 
jeader, yet at all times the servant of 
his 


perpetual imspiration to every native- 
born American. We should see that 
it 1s am equal imspiration to the con- 
stantly impouring aliens who are some 
day to be American citizens. Lincoln's 
birthday should be celebrated in every 
home and im every school. 








HE mother of several excep- 


Let the Teacher Help You 
BY HIEDA RICHMOND 
I tionally good and obedient 
children was complimented on 
her skill and wisdom in rearing such 
well-bred@, wholesome boys and girls. 
She modestly replied that hers had 
only beem @ part in bringing to pass 
the good results, as she had always 
had the help of excellent school 
teachers in her training. This ted toa 
discussion of the merits of puhiie 
achool teachers, and many interesting 
things were brought out. Without 
exception the mothers of naughty, 
im polite, disobedient youngsters spoke 
of the utter rthlessness of the aver- 
age teacher, 4nd the ones they knew 
ix particular, while those who had 
reasonably good children had a 
word for the teacher. At first thought 
this is. rather strange, but it is easily 


explained; all teachers will say that 
the mothers of good children are the 


7 peace, where his sad eyes 
We ree a oerife, a 


people. j 
The Hfe of Lincoln may well be a 


+ ut 7 
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savages 
to solve 

alone. 

The wise 

made friends with the teachers of her 
children, and then stuck to them 
through thick and thin. She wanted 
to -be told of her chfidren’s de- 


Many a 
break up undesirable- intimacies 
among 


school, but the mothers won't . 


count of the of a neighbor- 
ing big, foul-minded boy, 
only cold looks for her pains, and the 


mothers told, where she would hear 
it, that they were perfectly 


The teacher was anxious 
to help the mothers, and did her best, 
but they would not co-operate with 


4 


Where Teachers Are of Special Help 

It is a curious fact that many sensi- 
tive children will confide in a 
stranger, or, at least, someone not 
related to them, much sooner than in 
a mother, and in this way show the 
their 
Many a mother tever 
dreams that her child has weak eyes 
or defective hearing or adenoids until 
warned by the careful teacher. At 
home the mother is busy and the child 
has no particular reason for display- 
ing the infirmity, as at school, so the 
defect passes unnoticed. 

Then, too, with a littie encourage- 
ment, the teacher will do much to 
preserve the health of the child by 
preventing colds and contagion and 
sore throats. Over and over the 
teacher has insisted upon protecting 
the boys and girls only to be met with 
the impertinent, “My mamma said I 





It is always a bad sign when parents 
do not speak a good word for the 


neighborhood 
through the establishment of a good 
school. Give the teacher a chance to 
help you, and then you, in turn, pass 
the help dack again. It will do good 
to all concerned, especially to your 
own boys and girls, as many mothers 
have discovered. 

The Little Postman 

BY CAROLYN S. BAILEY 

There was a little 
oe axe 


With just a single letter, 
And just one call to pay. 





The letter was so pretty, 
All cupids, doves and lace; 
And, “Por my little sweetheert,” 
Writ large across the face. 


There was a little lady 
o had a ter, too. 
She marked it, “For the Postman, 
With all my love so true.” 


But when the postman early 


Came rapping at her door, 
a she poeped, out the keyhole, 
And he peeped in—no more. 


He never left her letter, 
Nor got his own—they say; 

This funny little postman 
Turned heel—and ran away! 


Umbrella Pilants—A _  well-grown 
umbrella plant is a thing of beauty, 
but as they are bog plants they must 
at all times have plenty of water. It 
may not be generally known that a 
littte sulphur sprinkled on the soil in 
which ‘they grow will make them 
throw up many thrifty looking shoots. 
A little liquid manure, now and then, 
seems to suit them exceedingly well. 
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New Yo’ Hab a Valentine 





Honey, why yo’ stan’in’ so 
In de doorway, lokin’ shy? 


k dat 

Doan yo" know spring am near? 
See de buds on dat woodbine! 

Chile de postman’s comin’ here— 
Dees yo’ spect a valentine? 


Rosy. doan be waitin’ dare! 
Read yo" letter right away, 
Yo" look happy now I ‘clare, 
An’ ye's handsome as de May, 
Where's dat little gal I had? 
Dis young lady can’t be mine! 
Bean blush chile, yo’ mammy’s glad 
Yo’ hab got a valentine. 


iccels te an Giemocien 


M* laundress had failed to bring 








home the laundry, and my 

last shirt waist was soiled. 
Now, if there is anything I dislike, it 
is going to the wearing a soiled 
waist. I also dislike a lace-trimmed 
waist for office wear, and I am usually 
garbed in a severely plain, spick and 
span tailored waist. 

I picked out a waist which had a 
few spots on the front, but otherwise 
looked all right, took my small cake 
of magnesia (which cost me the large 
sum of 1 cent) and rubbed over the 
spots, which were thereby made in- 
visible, and with the aid of a clean 
collar managed to get through the 
day very comfortably. I hope not to 
get caught in this way again, but in 
case of emergency, my cake of mag- 
nesia is ready. 


Cleaning a Plume—I have a large, 
handsome white plume which soils 
very easily, and every time it was 
sent to the cleaner’s it cost me a 
quarter. I got tired of paying out 
quarters, and decided [ would clean 
the plume myself. I dissolved some 
castile soap ina basin of warm 
water, dipped the plums up and down 
in the water until it looked clean, then 
rinsed it in tepid water. I squeezed 
out all the water I could, then. hung 
the plume on the line to dry. I curled 
it over the back of a knife, taking 
care not to break the feather. I have 
worn it several seasons and it still 
looks. well.—| Frances A. Carson. 
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the Important Topics Covered 


Amanat biumes Hew Live Stock Epoch 
New Things in Agriculture More Wool Wanted 

The Wastes of the Pam Forestry Doings 

Farming Types in the United Stage How to Get a Patent 
Grange Occasions and Topics The Polas Controversy 
How to Forecast the Weather National Elections o/ 1908 
Standard Time Legal Holidays 

‘The Payne Tarif Law Weights and Measures 
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Wao Immepuatety Senps $1.00 in payment for a subscription to this journal for the coming year. New 
i = When thle offer is accepted, wo other book or premium can 

of additional year’s subscription. ‘The book is not sold alone and can only be 
The book and the paper may be sent to different addresses if 
order, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and may 

be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the officers below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Springfield, Mass., Myrick Bldg. 





American Agriculturist 
Book for 1910 


is different from all other annuals, as it's good all the time and any 
time. It is cram full of facts and figures invaluable to every mem- 
ber of the family. ‘There are upward of 200 pages, 61-2x9 
i It is substantially bound in durable and beautifully 
iiluminated covers, and is also replete with many fine illustrations 
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Food Preservatives 
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i) NAPOLEON BEFORE THE SPHINX IN EGYPT. 


HE SPHINX Is THE MY: STERY OF THE AGES. RIDPATH, the historian, describes the figure as having the body of a scene lion one handed and ninety 
feet in length and the head of a man measuring twenty-eight feet six inches from top to chin. What thoughts must have ont through the mind of 

when he found himself for the first time in the presence of this image. The drifting sands of centuries have fallen around the gitey until after more 
than six thousand years only the solemn ae looking out toward the Nile remains above the level of the —, This picture from History illustrates but 
Ri Pid event out of all the THOUSAN SANDS from the dawn of civilization to the present time, all accurately entertainingly told in the cid famed publication, 


th’s History of the World 


Ri id "S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND 
NEW, down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately at a great sacrifice in price. 


NEVER AGAIN SUCH A BOOK BARGAIN AS THIS! 


We will mame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 
address plainly and mall now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to ee our 
price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales, SEND COUPON ODAY. 


Agriculturist in reviewing this great publication, says: “Ridpath’s History of the World may be regarded as a library in itself. No other work 
of its kind has ever ever supplied a history so well suited to the needs of all classes and conditions of men. It embraces the whole round of literature, nesersesn Lee = 
ng hy, conquest, exploration, romance and biography. If Dr. Ridpath had written nothing more than American history, that alone would have been a masterpiece 

m Washington ’s time to the present day, it carries the regder along with enthusiastic interest. we cheerfully recommend this most penne of all world’s histories.” 


200,000 
AMERICANS 


purchased this great history in 
bony past twenty years at yy our 
price and every purchaser is a 
staunch friend, This means that prac- 
tically as many Americans have bought 
Ridpath as have bought the great En- 
cyclopedia Britannica _ the Century 
Dictionary combined. Can you imagine 
any greater testimonial tye f any book? 
Dr. Ridpath's Immortal W: 
mands the admiration of the Engtish- 
speaking world. It is endorsed by the 
scholarship of the world, and by the 
great American people as the only 
history of the world worth having. 


This is Your Last Chance 
to pooare, Ridpath's Semone fogged of the 


World 
We have oly a rey Be sets remainion. ing. Mall ° 
the coupon at bottom of this ‘ 9 massive 
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no o an 
tal'zou te beautiful sample bags rot = re : 4,000 double column pages, 
MAIL COUPON NOW | 50 2,000 superb illustrations. 






















IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfull : 
R beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures DPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before ‘the pyramids of 


n 
the great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes ; R Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea's 


he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and grandeur and Assyria’s 
magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
queens and warriors ; to sit in the Roman senate; to march against rf : th 
Saladin and his daieiiiikinned followers : to sail’ the Souther poe Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 


with 1 Drake it clreumnavigate the globe with Magellan ; to watch cepenes and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
in line of Greek spearmian work havoc with the Persian awn of yesterday. He covers every race, every ‘nation, every tim dh 

e, and holds you 

hordes on the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you spell-bound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing and 


know Roosevelt. inspiring was ev 
Rie ATs in your home means you need never ee Ne deseo: 


spend a lonely evening. You can associate with a pd throws the mantle of peraonality over the old heroes of history. Alex- 


the world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon 
Wit Caaar, After with Mowe nes freceo mae ander is there; patroit, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory of 


You can sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest | Grecian history.. Xerxes; from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles 
genius of the ancient world. Youcan kneel |] with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over 4 thousand 
at = moe! a rsa A start sail, and help to mould thé language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
memory of our - ort. It is || Perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 
mi ennobling to commune with |] name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of gavage cruelty; Napeleon 
ult special offer these children of destiny. To |} fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at 
ekean“Asricuiturtt rea . ae events ry 4 : ae last the end of his gilded dream has come.  Bisinarck is there, gruff, overbearing, 
one’s self, and you oll a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which 
add to your store of |] says, ‘‘You shall not."’ Washington is there, ‘‘four square to all the winds,"’ grave, 
eroete ae, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false 
richness of || fiends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another 


your life, || century, the most colossal world figure of his time, 
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